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Bigger — And, We Hope, Better 


When the present issue is first opened, 
readers who have known THE AMERI 
CAN CITY for part or all of the last 
eighteen years, may feel like one whose 
youthful friend has suddenly grown to 
manhood’s estate. With the passing of 
the temporary feeling of unfamiliarity, 
we hope that the new suit of clothes 
and the greater openness of countenance 
may give the pleasure for which they 
have been designed. But, much more, it 
is our hope that the contents of the 
magazine may show a distinct advance 
over even recent high standards and 
that THE AMERICAN CITY of 1928 
and future years may render to its in- 
fluential clientele a service not merely 
generous in quantity, but of a quality 
so notable as to be a constant inspira- 
tion and aid to the highest type of mu- 
nicipal and civic leadership. 
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Notable Progress in Long-Time 
Improvement Programs 
HE recent voting by Dallas of $23,900.- 
000, and by Oklahoma City of $10 
29000, for programs of public improve- 
nts, as reported in this issue, are not- 
ible examples ol municipal developme nt 
through long-time financing. Another im- 
tant case in point was the voting in 
November by Cincinnati of bond issues 
otaling $8,688,000 for street improve- 
nts, playgrounds and other projects, 
ind the approval in Alameda County, 
Calif. of a $26,000,000 bond issue to 
quire a water distribution system for 
the nine cities in the Eastbay district. 
In the present issue there is deseribed 
unique proposal under considera- 
by the city of Trenton, N. J., for the 
rrving out of a city planning program 
er a 23-vear period on the pay-as-you- 
vo basis. Readers of Tue American Cry 
vishing to study the subject of long-time 
¢ will find much of value in the 
rticle “Budgeting the City Plan by a 
Long-time Financial Program,” on pages 
311-312 in this magazine for September, 
1927, and in the recommendations of C. EF 
ehtor, Chief Accountant of the Detroit 
ireau of Governmental Research, as pre- 
ented more fully in a recent monograph 
iblished by Municipal Administration 
Service, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Lord Mayor rsonifies 


Nocial Ne rvice 
} is only an apparent paradox that 
Margaret Beavan, “little mother” of 
Liverpool's orphaned and crippled chil- 
dren, has become Lord Mavor of that 
city and one of the fourteen woman Lord 
Mavors of England and Wales. The 
position carries with it a social distinction, 
of which American life has no equivalent 
The Lord Mavor, in a special sense, per- 
sonifies the city He receives its dis- 
tinguished guests, and officially dispenses 
its hospitality. With his wife, he is social 
irbiter. If he has no wife, a sister, o1 
daughter is usually appointed official Lady 
Mavoress. Miss Beaven announced, in 
issuming the chain of office, that she 
would combine both offices. In her brief 
speech, she said that election to her pres- 
ent high office was not, as formerly, a 
tribute to the individual but to the serv- 
ices Which women have rendered to her 
city, one of the three largest seaports 1n 
the world —once one of the most corrupt 
of cities, but now a leader in civic 
righteousness. A portrait of Lord Mayor 
Beavan will be found on page 111 of this 
issue, 


Bureau of Municipal Research Di- 
rector Appointed City Manager 

ol Rochester 

B. STORY, for six years 
b Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
tesearch, of Rochester, N. Y.. has been 
ippointed city manager, under Rochester's 
new charter, at a salary of $20,000 a year 
Appointment was made in November by 
the nine councilmen-elect and Mr. Story 
began immediately to organize depart- 
mental activities and to make formal 
sclections of his associates in the new ad- 
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ministration. January 2 marks the date 
of his becoming chief executive of the city 
Othcial announcements made by Comp- 
troller Jose } h C. Wilson, councilman-at- 
large, emphasize that Mr. Story was the 
choies because ol his wide eX- 
perience in municipal affairs, his excep- 
tional knowledge of the citv manager plan 
and his demonstrated abilitv as Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Researel te 
obtain the cooper ition of men and women 
for public service enterprises. Herein lies 
t suggestion as to the value of rese irch 
bureaus as traimimg schools for the city 


Inunager prolession 


Three Angles of Planning 

yy long ago us 1666, certain funda- 
4 mentals of modern city design were 
incorporated into — officially-submitted 
plans for the rebuilding of London after 
the great fire What Parliament's too- 
great conservatism in taking action has 
cost the city would be painfully apparent 
(to Londoners) in a comparison of Lon- 
don’s present-day map with that of some 
city of planned growth. (See page 116.) 

The more scientific attitude towards a 
Calamity was exemplified by Harland 
Bartholomew, city plan engineer of St 
Louis, who was on hand when the recent 
tornado struck his city, to inspect the 
damage done and its relation to the city 
plan, and to say how the experience might 
he made to profit planners elsewhere, 
though “it was neither sufficiently wide- 
spread nor so located as to be of great 
significance” in materially furthering the 
large St. Louis redesign schemes on hand 
(See page 114.) 

Failure to plan is the cardinal sin, then; 
but there are corresponding sins on the 
side of ill-advised and over-zealous plan- 
ning, and of these Jacob L. Crane, Jr., has 
designed a decalogue of “Errors to Be 
Avoided,” which begins on page 145. 

Not only the broad phases of street lay- 
out and public open spaces are the concern 
of the modern city planner; he is ilso 
studying with increasing care proble ms of 


congestion on private land. This phase o 


by John Taylor Boyd, Jr., with special 


reference to the place of the apartment 


the subject is discussed in the present issuc 


house in the scheme of modern city life 
This third of his series on land economics 
hegins on page 107. 


Debt Retirement Under 
City-Manager Plan 
HE City of Tallahassee, Fla., began 
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STRAIGHT 

LINE METHODS |} 

APPLIED TO 

PHYSICAL TESTING MACHINES [ 


Many centuries ago a worthy old Greek philosopher 
enunciated the theorem that a straight line is the short- = 
est distance between two points 


In its employment of the balanced-lever weighing gz 
system, the Riehle universal testing machine today ex- 
emplifies this ancient principle in all its simplicity and = 


directness 


In the Riehle machine, the specimen undergoing the 
test is subjected to a certain external force of unknown — 
amount. This unknown force is transmitted through a 
number of levers and finally appears on the beam as an — 


easily and accurately measurable quantity 


No springs, gauges, diaphragms, plungers, none of a 
the ingenious and more or less dependable contraptions 
by which man has endeavored to measure force other » 
than by weighing it 


Sturdy, reliable and accurate regardless of heat or 
cold, indifferent to the vagaries of climatic conditions or e 
the eccentricities of the various operators, the lever 
weighing system remains today the most exact, the — 
simplest and the most direct means to the desired end. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO. a 
1420 NORTH NINTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 


Do you mention Tae American City when writing? Please do. 
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Vaintenance Costs Would Carry 
Bonds 

OW many counties are there in the 
| United States whose road mainte- 
nan 


nee costs are mounting each year be-- 


se the road surfaces are inadequate 
or modern traffic? An excellent example 
of a county in this unfortunate condition 
is given in the article by N. T. Veatch, 
Jr.. consulting engineer, Kansas City, Mo., 
appearing in this issue. He shows that 
Jackson County, Mo., in which Kansas 
City is located, is now spending annually 
yn the repair of roads nearly three times 
is much as would be the interest on a 
bond issue of $6,500,000 for a system of 
nermanent roads. Other counties facing 
this condition will do well to study this 
rticle and apply its general findings to 
local conditions. 


Unwelcome Snow 
Hove poet sings sweetly of “beautiful 
snow,” but the thoughts and language 
of the municipal official in charge of snow 
removal are unprintable when his organi- 
zation fails him at the time of a heavy 
storm. A. M. Soby and J. H. Nuttall, 
Chief and Principal Assistant, Bureau of 
Street Cleaning, Philadelphia, have pre- 
pared the article appearing in this issue 
describing in detail the snow-removal 
problems as applied to Philadelphia, and 
give an excellent outline of the method 
of organizing city forces and contract 
labor to handle this work effectively. 
Forms, identification checks, and illustra- 
tions of equipment make the article a 
fruitful source of study for municipal 
engineers. A general article on street 
cleaning by these same authors appears 
in the 1928 Municipal Index. 


Short Cuts to Bad Streets 
JYROBABLY the quickest way a brand- 
new concrete or bituminous street in 
any city can be spoiled is through cutting 
the pavement for the installation of vari- 
ous utility services such as water, gas, 
electricity and sewers. Unless great care 
and diligence are shown in the initial cut- 
ting of the pavement and then in tamping 
the backfill and replacing the foundation 
nd surface courses, trouble is bound to 
result. How the licensing of utilities and 
municipal and public service corporations 
is handled in various cities and how pave- 
ment is replaced are told in this issue in 
the extensive street paving symposium 
covering nine of the larger cities of the 
United States. 


City Streets Worst Part of State 
Highways 

b LAMENTABLE condition of roads 
4 & is almost always found when a motor- 
ist leaves a state highway and enters the 
corporate limits of a city. The boundary 
line is marked by the beginning of pits 
and bumps in the roadway. Furthermore, 
it is almost an impossibility for the motor- 
ist who is trying to follow a state highway 
route to keep to that route through a 
strange city, because of poor marking. A 
recent legislative act in Kansas is expected 
to remedy these two difficulties. The sum 
of $250 per mile per year is to be paid by 
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the state to each eity tor the maintenance 
of streets included in the state highway 
system through — th limits 


Some cities are using this money to main- 


orate 


tain the roads in better condition, and 
othe r cities whose streets are in good con- 
dition are using these funds to better 
mark the route of the state highwav 
through the city—an excellent idea which 
might well be copied by other states and 
cities. 


Race-Track Improves Roads for 
Motorists 
I OGAN COUNTY, Pa., 
4 famous Altoona race-track, to which 
thousands of enthusiasts flock whenever 
races are scheduled. This makes a severe 
demand on_ the Logan 
County, particularly those leading directly 
from Altoona out to the track. The offi- 
cials are not dismayed by this, but have 
installed a very efficient plant for pro- 
ducing limestone and tar mix which is 
used for patching and surfacing this road 
and maintaining it in the best of condi- 
tion. An article in this issue 
the plant and tells particularly of one 
rush job which was put through success- 
fully with a 50 per cent overload on the 
plant 


boasts the 


roadways of 


de Sc! ibe 


Incineration Costs in a 
Small Town 


HE rapidity with which the smaller 

communities are taking up incinera- 
tion as a means of disposing of municipal 
including garbage and rubbish, Js 
amazing. This isue of THe AMERICAN 
City contains an article describing the 
U. S. Standard incinerator which was in- 
stalled last year in the borough of High- 
lands, N. J., which has a population of 
about 2,000 people for nine months of the 


refuse, 


vear and a summer population of about 
10.000. The article shows that the tests 
gave efficiencies beyond the guarantee re- 
quired by the borough, and gives cost 
data on ictual expense of operation a - 
ing a rather trying period. Costs are also 
given on collection, covering labor and 
truck operation. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of this incinerator to th: 
taxpayers is less than 50 cents per $1,000 
of assessed value The job was let March 
9, 1927, work began March 26, 1927, and 
the first load of garbage was burned June 
2, 1927. 


Who’s Who Among High- 

way Officials 

‘tre lists of state, county and city 
highway officials which will make uy 


considerable portion of the street and 


highway construction and maintenance 
ction of the 1928 Municipat INbeEx is 
veritable Who's Who in highway work 
rhe lists of state highway engineering de- 
irtment officials include the chief en- 
gineer of the state highway department, 
his various deputies in construction and 


ind bridge work, and the dis- 


trict engineers Following this is a list 
of county engineers, and then a list of 
citv engineers in cities of over 10,000 
Do} ilatior ind data on paving in these 
cities. Municipal officials throughout the 
country will find these lists of officials 
of great value when corresponding with 
other communities, and also will find the 
statistics on city paving of interest and 


help in their own work 


Unloading Without Dump 
Bodie Vade Easy 
in Berkeley, Calif., the Sanitation: 
Department has devised a scheme 
for unloading garbage trucks at the duinp 
by means of a heavy chain which extends 
ilong the floor of the truck and protrudes 
it the rear. This is fastened to a gate 
constructed of he avy wood which is I laced 
it the front end of the empty truck body 
When the truck reaches the dump, a tract- 
or hitches to the chain and pulls the gate 
out with the garbage ahead of it. We have 
recently heard of a somewhat similar 
scheme being used in trucks hauling hot 
mix for pavements, except that in this 


CASE a heavy plece ot canva the width 


of the truck was laid over the front end 
of the truck and then down to the floor 
of the truck and back about a toot The 
truck driver holds onto the canvas while 
the truck is being loaded and ugain when 
the dump body is tipped. This prevents 


the canvas from going out, or, if the driver 
is not diligent and the canvas does go 
out, it easily retrieved This gives a 
quick, clean dum} A similar 


be used with portland cement concrete 


Neattle Engine Ntudic 


E uropean Streets 

TIVHE results of the interesting studies 
| of W H. Tiedeman, Assistant City 
Engineer, Seattle, Wash., made during his 


tour of | ropean countries this last sum- 
mer alr marized in his article which 
begins his issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry. Seattle, Wash., is one of the wid 

iwake ¢ es of the Pacifie Coast nd 1s 
endeavoring by ever eans to } ove 
its streets nad be er its trafthie situation 
Mr. Tiedeman’s studies cover widths of 
thoroughfare ind the illustrations show 
the vol rallve sections of the more 
prominent boulevards and highways in the 
United 8 s and Europe. He also gives 
data on construction and a we ilth of il- 
lustrations to bring out the various points 
in his paper This article was prepared 


specially for publication in THe AMERICAN 
Ciry Macazine by Mr. Tiedeman on his 


return from Europe. 
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Later 


™ Hl: tank has been in serv- 

ice since June, 1926. It 

has proved exceptionally 
satisfactory in that we have been 
ible to maintain a_ uniform 
pumping rate at the pumping 
station with uniform pressure 
throughout the twenty-four 
hours, and since its installation 
it has been called upon a number 
of times to supply service on 
which, under the old existing 
conditions, we would have been 
very much handicapped. Twice 
this condition was occasioned by 
heavy demand for fire purposes 
when there was probably a de- 
mand of six to seven million gal- 
lons per day over and above the 
normal consumption; and with 
the tank in service the lowering 
of the pressure on the city mains 
amounted to only a few pounds, 
not exceeding ten at the maxi- 
mum, whereas with the Holly or 
direct system it would have re- 


* James E. Gibson, Manager and 
E-ngineer Charleston, S. C., Water 
Department and President Amer- 
ican Water Works Association 
in a paper read before the annual 
conventionof the New England 
Water Works Association 


quired a minimum of at least 
ten to fifteen minutes to have 
met this demand and the hazards 
incident thereto. We have been 
able to make repairs to our 
valves in the 24-inch pumping 
main during ordinary periods of 
the day without interrupting the 
service to the city Heretofore 
we have had to inconvenience 
the consumers and do this kind 
of work at night and on Sundays 
We have had no less than two 
breaks in our distribution system 
that would have seriously af- 
fected the pressure and the de- 
mand on the pumping station 
had not our tank been in use.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

“Our conclusions after one 
and one-half years of experience 
and operation of the tank are 
that elevated tanks offer a most 
useful service in any water dis- 
tribution system, and if properly 
designed and located will relieve 
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the distribution system = and 
mains of excessive pressures and 
supplement them in every way 
In old systems, the necessity of 
replacing small mains by larger 
mains can be materially delayed 
The life of small mains can be 
materially increased by the 
strategic location of elevated 
tanks, and the heavy costs of 
replacement with larger mains 
under improved pavement con- 
ditions materially deferred. By 
proper treatment, parking, 
painting and planting of shrubs 
and trees, these tanks can be 
camouflaged and add sightliness 
and beauty to a community 
We believe that as the many 
advantages of elevated tanks 
and standpipes are better under- 
stood they will come more and 
more into use in our water- 
supply systems.” 


Further details regarding this Horton Tank and other munici- 
pal installations gladly furnished by our nearest sales office. 
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Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal 
Bldg 


Cleveland.....2236 Union Trust 
Bldg 
Dallas........1606 Dallas National 
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Atlanta......1014 Healey Bldg 


San Francisco. 1033 Rialto Bldg 
Havana, Cuba. Apartado 2507 
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Pure Water Must Be Paid For 
air water has a real cash value, ac- 
cording to R. BE. MeDonnell, consult- 
ing engineer, Kansas City, Mo., in his 
rticle in this issue. He calls attention to 
the fact that pure water helps a city to 
vrow and that both small towns and large 
cities have spent enormous funds for pure 
water, varving from $100 per capita in 
Canon City, Colo., with 6,000 population, 
to $125 in Flagstaff, Ariz. The sanitary 
standards have been raised, tvphoid rates 
reduced from the alarming figures of 30 
per 100,000 to 2 per 100,000—but to do this 
nd to maintain the high purity and 
quality of water now demanded, adequat: 
rates must be secured. Attention is also 
called to the responsibility of city water 
departments and water companies for 
mpure water Courts have held that 
nder the statute conferring the right to 
establish public water-works and to supply 
water to the inhabitants of a city, there is 
in implied responsibility on city and 
water company officials to furnish water in 
pure and wholesome condition and to 
exercise rensonable care in the inspection 
of the supply that they may know at all 
times what the condition of the water is 


Chinese Wars Do Not Affect 
Water-Works 

N SPITE of the ever-present danger of 

the continuous procession of Chinese 
rebellions and civil wars, construction has 
heen going on at Tientsin to insure 4 
supply of pure water for the British and 
ex-German concessions, where most of the 
Americans live An interesting article in 
this issue tells of the methods employed 
to secure the supply and = deseribes the 
plant ind its operation American ma- 
chinery was used to build the plant, and 


erican machinery operates it. 


Convention Novelty 


A 
[' REMAINED for the California Sec- 
tion of the American Water Works 
Association to stage one of the most novel 
educational exhibits that have ever been 
ittempted at a section meeting or annual 
convention of the Association Through 
the cooperation of Louis L. Farrell, Super- 
2 


kav Water Co., Oakland 


Calif... sample taps, services and unique 


Intendent, Eas 


ethods of imstalling gate-valves in more 
economical wavs were demonstrated be- 
lore the eves of the convention delegates 
In ddition to this, on a plot near the 
convention hall were located some fifteen 
samples of the work of the field staff of 
the East Bay Water Co. in making taps 
and other connections Photographs ol 
the exhibit appear in this issue. Here is 
a hint for other sections and for ambitious 
superintendents who wish to demonstrat¢ 
their keenness in deve loping new methods 


Vassachusetts’ First Mechanical 
Filtration Plant 


_ E vears ago the Water De partment 

ot Cambridge, Mass., began the oper- 
ation of the Cambridge rapid sand filtra- 
tion plant operated at Fresh Pond. This 
was the first rapid sand filtration plant in 
Massachusetts and is still the only munici- 
pal one in operation in that state There 
is one industrial plant now used of larger 
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capacity. This plant is served by a typical 
New England water, with difficulties from 
color, low alkalinity and algae. The artic 
by Prof M C \ hipple ind H 


Chandler, Supervising Chemist and Chem- 


ist of the Filtration Plant, re spectively, in 
this issue, gives an interesting account of 
the difficulties of operation which have 
been overcome by careful study and ad- 
justments in the plant with « minimum of 
reconstruction 


Nources of Pollution 

HE 1928 Municipar which will 

be published early this vear, con- 
tuins in a section devoted to the subject 
of water-supply and purification a valu- 
thle article, “Sanitary Hazards—Source to 
Consumer,” by | Sherman Chase, for- 
merly of the New York State Depart me nt 
of Health and now of the firm of Met 
calf and Eddy Consulting Engineer 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Chase’s wide experi- 
ence in the field of water-supply investi- 
gation makes him an admirable author o 
such paper He scribes every con- 
ceivable source of pollution or contamm 
tion of a water-supply from the time the 
pure drop of rain water reaches the earth 
until it comes forth from the faneet of 
the consumer. This will be a truly wort} 
while article for superintendents of w 
works to read and study carefully in order 


that they mav eliminate as fat pos 


every one ol these major ind minor 
sore spots” which night cause i wuater- 
borne epidemic in their communities. As 


in the case of the old personnel record 


in war days whereby officers were rate 
hy their superiors, the water-works sipet 
intendent can find rating for his wa 
supply by checking off the irlous Weuk 
points which he feels positive do not 

in his svstem This is not essent 
scoring svstem such as has been d ised 
ind sponsored by Mr. Chase, but 
purely expository article describing 


different weak points 

In addition to Mr. Chase's article, the 
will be a list of water-works superintend 
ents In communits over 10,000) poy 
tion in the United States 


ras ate? orks 

Short School 

a. TEX from January 23 to 
27. will be the scene of the tenth an- 

nual Water-W orks Short School It 

is under the suspices Ol the State Depart- 


ment of Health, the Texas section of the 
Southwest W iterworks Association ind 


the City of Houston. This is a valuable 
opportunity for public officials, consultants, 
health workers sanitarians and = teachers 
interested in the betterment of water sup- 
plies, sewage disposal ind stream pollu 
tion 


Ne wade Plants to he Odorli SS 
HE new sewage plant recently built 
in Holland, Mich., is to be located 
near a main north-and-south highway and 
in close proximity to habitations and in 
dustrial buildings It therefore became 
important to design and operate the plant 


In a manner that would cause a minimun 


of odor The treatment determined pon 
comprises Imhoff tanks with appurte 
nances, and chlorination, the latter being 
ipphed during the summer season onl 
While this treatment will not vield a non 
putrescible effluent, it is beheved that im 


pollution and « good 


the absence of other | 


dispersion of the clarified effluent the 
upper end of a lake about five miles long = 
ind one-half mile wide, no visible nui 
sance or bad odors will result Later 
however, more complete purification, such 
is is effected by trickling filters, mav be 
necessary The initial plans are so drawn 
that this dditional purification can be 
effected with the minimum of construe 
on at a later date All sewage ~ imped 
fter passing through screen cl ind 
Venturi meter This was necessary be 
CAUSE flow low not rene] the 
lant 
Newers Are Essentia 
T is surprising the number of co ) 
I ties in the United States that are still : 
without sewers As a menuns ot reser ne 
the health of the community and tra 
rting 1 Ilv rescible and odor 
terial fh the | t of the co ! 
eated. tl hiect VO} 
( tt on every 
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oods Again! 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


THE RAGING CONNECTICUT RIVER——NOV. I1927——-BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


—Are YOU Ready? 


GAIN acalamitous flood—this time in New 

England—an area notably free from flood 
conditions heretofore. Unprecedented rains, con- 
tinuing hour after hour, swelled brooks to rivers, 
rivers to torrents sweeping everything 
before them. 

Again the inescapable pollution of water sup- 
plies and the consequent dread of typhoid fever 
and pestilential disease. 

Againthe call for help—the emergency dispatch 
on a Sunday evening (seven hours after the call 
had been recei ed) of a truck load of chiorinators 
and chlorine and an auto full of our engineers, 
on an errand of mercy—to combat the germs of 
disease. A wild, all night ride through driving 
snow—almost impassable detours because of 


washed out bridges and demolished roads. A week 


of herculean effort installing chlorinators, steri- 
lizing water supplies, disinfecting mains, making 
water safe to drink. 

And again we ask 


“WHY WAIT FOR THE FLOOD?” 


Any water supply anywhere is liable 
to such unforeseen pollution as came to New 
England—as it came to the Mississippi Valley 
—and as it has come hundreds of times to thou- 
sands of places heretofore. To protect against 
this unexpected pollution, every water supply 
should be chlorinated regardless of its source. 

Chlorination costs but one cent per capita per 
year. It is the cheapest public health insurance 
—and the time to provide for chlorination is 
before the emergency comes, 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW JERSEY 


PITTSBURGH 
HARRISBURGH 


DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HENRY P. BOHMANN 
Superintendent of Water Works, 
Milwaukee 
(Appointed 1911) 


JAMES CHURCH 
Superintendent of Water Works, 
Green Bay 
(Appointed 1917) 


LOUIS P. PEEKE, 
Superintendent of Water Works, 
Fond du Lac 
(Appointed 1924) 


A. G. LEITCH 
General Superintendent, Munic- 
ipal Light and Water Depart- 

ment, Richland Center 

(Appointed 1924) 


Manager, Water Department, 


E. E. SMITH P. J. HURTGEN 


Director of Public Works, 
Racine Kenosha 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1917) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 1—Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials in 


Fourteen Cities of Wisconsin 


GEORGE MARVIN JOHN H. KUESTER 
Superintendent of Water Works, Superintendent of Water Works, 


Marshfield Menasha 
(Appointed 1924) 


(Appointed 1912) 


LEON A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Water Works, 


Madison 
(Appointed 1917) 


ALBERT E. HINTZ 

Secretary, Water Department, 
Oshkosh 

Appinted 1922) 


CHARLES G. GRAU 
City Manager, 
Rhinelander 
(Appointed 1925) 


é 


P,. H. PRESSENTIN F. H. ROOB 
Superintendent of Water Works, Manager, Water Department, 
Shorewood Columbus 


(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1914) 


EDWIN 8. CARY 


Superintendent, Water and 
Light Department, 
Evansville 
(Appointed 1906) 


a large park 
a large school 

a large residence 
a large tenement 
a large home 

a large camp 

a large city 


(SMALL IN SIZE. A NEW 1928 LINE OF EVERWEAR EQUIPMENT) 


Write for Catalog No.20 or 
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where people gather or live- 
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Pu Cutting or Cheese Paring in 
Budgets for Public Recreation 
HE man who holds the pie knife, and 
who by the way prefers paring cheese 
to cutting pie, avers that we have too 
many parks, too much park and_ play- 
vround system to maintain, that necessi- 
ties come ahead of luxuries and so forth 
I will grant that he is right if he will ad- 
mit that there is virtue in a counterbal- 
ince to relieve the preventable unrest in 
our cities resulting from too much con- 
gestion, too much over and under regulat- 
tion, too much of narrowness in workaday 
fe And then I should like to marshal 
he arguments to demonstrate to him that 
reasonably well schemed system of play 
ounds and parks will cause a net redue- 
in taxes in any live city, by improv- 
ing public well being and building con- 
entment, by increasing prosperity through 
happier people, and by creating realty 
ilues on which to levy easier taxes 
From an address by C. P. Keyser, Superin 
of Parks, Portland, Ore., before the 
Convention of the American Institute 


Park Executives 
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over to the Pathe Exchange for distribu- 
tion after January 15, and ean be ordered 
hy any local theater, club. or individual 
at a rental of $10 per day, or in a special 
Pathe program at varying prices. The 
Women’s City Club, 22 Park Avenu . New 
York, will supply particulars. 


Two-Reel Film, ** Playtime,”’ 
IsaPleator More Recreational 
Opportunities in Cities 
6s OY Seeking Thrill in ‘Gas 
B Fire Dies of Burns,” 
Truck Kills Child Near Bronx 
School.” “Children’s Deaths in 
Streets Rising,” “Agencies Act to 
Bur Boy Crimes.” These are head- 
lines from New York newspapers 
Almost any large American city 
can mateh them. The problem 
back of them is one of fundament- 
al importance these fatal acci- 
dents to children, children perma- 
nently disabled, rendered perma- 
nently unhappy, becoming a grow- 
Ing menace’ to somety at large 
Parents, teachers, taxpayers, build- 
ers, city officials, humanitarians, 


legislators, must all bear a part of 
the responsibility for its solution 
And an important factor in this 
olution, we can no longer doubt, 

the provision of more and better sand 
safer play places to be available more 
hours daily 


Feeling these facts keenly, the Women’s 
City Club of New York has just had a 
wo-ree] motion preture made te lling 
graphically what happens to youngsters 
with nowhere to go. The club was aided 
n the preparation of the picture by the 
Board of Education in New York City, 
which is in charge of school playgrounds, 
nd the Department of Parks, which has 
control of municipal playgrounds. “Play- 
tine is the film is called, tells a dra- 
matically human little story of Tommy 
wnd Ruth Dugan, who have come to the 
¢reat city from a small town and who find 
city sidewalks, doorways, and neighbor- 
ood Ice-cream parlors ind dirty \ 
Ots unsatistactory pl iV place s. The Vv wWan- 
r into strange and perilous adventures 
which Ruth's doll dies tragically, and 
Tommy is all but isphyxiated in a factorv 
fire. The picture is frank propaganda for 
more play places propaganda needed in 
most American cities. It has been turned 


Did Santa Claus Come? 

a W items which the 1928 progran 
4 Ol most cities might imelude ha 
Santa Claus been able to inswer all the 
letters devoted to the needs of the children 
The « irtoon 1s reproduced from the cover 
of the New Yor City Club Bulletin for 
December but. substantially. co ers the 
i good MANY other cities To ill 
trate, one item and one city will serve 
the Instance of bovs haled Into poties 
eourt tor stealing bananas from a box eat 


efore he opening of «a neighborhood 


plavground; the sam bovs, given th 


ial attention of the recreation director 
becoming before the end of the first seasor 
dependable plavground issistunts 


News from the Recreation 

World 

} IGHLIGH1 hews items gl ined tron 
The Playground (December 1927 

ISSUE Include an secount of play 

of Woonsocke 


ipalities im miniature with keen 


grounds 


R. | being operated as 


competition among vouthful ispirants t 


Auburn, N. Y.. 


offices Also the following 


has opened a new recreation building for 
colored citizens the Booker r W ashing- 
ton Community Center A Fun Festival 


staged annually by business men in Sals- 


mona, Ind has becom one the 


( out- 
standing community events o the veur 
Governor Zimmerman. of Wis msin, has 
signed a bill permitting tux | In any 
city, town, or village for financing town 
bands An elght-acre tract ot land i 
oming the Bird Sanctuary at Cohasset 
Mass.. h s been donated I tl et 1t\ i 
i country club for New England birds \ 
winter sports carnival is an annual event 

Claremont. N H.: and has 
portable toboggan stide at cost 
The Billboard and the Wate rfal 
N court decisions on zoning heretofore 
there is only thi beginning of a dis 
posiion to permit purely esthetic eco; 
siderations as matters of general welfar 
but there is the beginning of such a prit 
ciple As iblic opinion grows, there wi! 
he t stronger na mger | on 
that there reul a night n 
es reference ) 
or tis there is references 0 
ore r sound. S unted 
| ere however well done. 
h pubhe nuisance when 
‘ quarely befor waterfall 
boile 
Parks Pay 
| now a recognized 
modern real estate 
open areas par \ cons 


~ on record 


M adison Wisconsin 


Permissive Le gislation 


for Tou i Bands 


Answe) These Questions 


WHAT ol lid the Priy 
Wales req { 

brothe 139 
WHERI the recreational cent 
Wabasl alle n Indis 144 


CAN city 13 
=a Sare~ \ > 
ORC 
ared per cet Similar conditions 
went to Ken Park, in Hart- 
ra, onneect 
4 stute mav | one mill tax to 
iy the provision in a bill signed by Gov- 
ernor Zimmer of Wiseonsi And a 
vis! no similar nature n- 
elude Iowa, Illinois, Idaho, Kansas. ( 
orl Maryland, Michigan, Montat 
South Dakota, Texas, Indiana, West Vir 
ginia, Mississ New Hat hat Pes 
nia, New Jers Ohio. South Car 
lina, Utah and Vermont 5 
ted 
the 
| 
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Calls for Voting Machines 


Send today for 
tllustrated, de- 
scriptive pamphlets. 


IMPLER than the old-fashioned paper Fallot, 
as accurate as the comptometer in a bank, and 
economical, the voting-machine is being used 

more and more by progressive communities at all 
elections---local, state-wide and national--primary, 
special and general. 


Complete secrecy is assured. Careless or illiterate 
voters cannot spoil their ballots. The results of an 
election are known as soon as the polls have closed. 
There is a permanent record of the vote. And 
economies can be effected which will pay for the 
machines in a short time. 


Your city and county can employ this modern 
method of voting just as 1800 other communities 
are using it--from Connecticut to California. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO.,, Inc. 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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R ght of Municipality to Se ll 
Gasoline Uphe ld 
HAT the sale of gasoline and oil by 

| i municipality does not constitute a 

olation of the “due process of law” re- 
ouirement of the Fourteenth Amendment 
Constitution, the Supreme Court 
United States decided on Decem- 
ber 5, 1927 

The action of the Court was taken in 
No. 91, the Standard Oil Co. v. City of 
Lincoln (Nebr.) et al., in which the find- 
ings of the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
(summarized in THe AMerICAN Crty for 
November, 1927, page 623) were affirmed. 

The petitioners had asked the Court 
to decide that the supplying of gasoline 
and oil is not a public utility and outside 
of the field of publie utilities and busi- 
ness affected with public interest, and that 
governme ntal agencies may engage in sup- 
plying essential commodities through pub- 
licly owned agencies only if peculiar con- 
ditions exist rendering it impossible or 
difficult for the individual citizen to ob- 
tain a supply for himself in the absence 
of such governmental agency. 

As reported in the United States Daily 
for December 6, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, without a written opin- 
ion, disposed of the case on authority of 
decisions in Jones v. City of Portland, 
245 U. S. 217, and Green v. Frazier, 253 
U. 8. 233. 

The decisions in the two cases cited held 
that a public market can be established 
for the sale by governmental agency of 
an essential commodity where the market 
is owned by the public in its entirety. The 
Court upheld the contention of the Lin- 
coln authorities, who appeared as defen- 
dants in error to the petition of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., a contention which was that 
the establishment of a public market for 
the sale of gasoline and oil by the munici- 
pality to its inhabitants, at cost, where 
the market in its entirety is owned by the 
public, is a public use and sufficient in 
law to sustain legislation. 


Here Are the Missing Figures from 
San Diego and Stockton 
N TH 
November and December, 1927, there 
were published financial statistics of all 
cities of over 30,000 population for th: 


All general departments $4 
General government 

Protection to person and property 

Conservation of health 

Sanitation 

Highways 

Charities, hospitals and corrections 

Schools 2 
Libraries 

Recreation 

Miscellaneous 


* Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent 


Net debt 

Total 

Per capita 
Per capita assessed valuation for city government 
Per capita levy for all purposes 
Per capita levy for government of city 
Estimated population 


AMERICAN City for October, 
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year 1926, with the exception of San Diego 
and Stockton, Calif., for which final data 
had not been received by the Bureau of 
the Census up to the time of going to 
tables. The missing fig- 
ures are now available and are given below. 


press with these 


Federal Court Upholds I, C. C, 
on Valuation 
N important decision was handed down 
4 on December 10 in a valuation case 
which is being watched with great inter- 
est by students of the public utility sit- 
uation in cities, as its outcome Is expected 
to affect utilities in cities profoundly, as 
well as the railroads. On that day a 
special Fede ral court Judges Stone and 
Van Valkenburgh of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and Judge Faris of District Court 
rend: red a decision In favor of the In- 
terstate Commission, in the 
St. Louis & O'Fallon Railway cause (re- 
ferred to in THe American Crry for July, 
1927, on page 40). This is the first case 
where the Commission’s railroad 


Commerce 


valua- 
tions have involved the immediate finan- 
cial interest of a railroad, so that the 
Supreme Court will have to pass on the 
valuation procedure. 

The O'Fallon case calls for a payment 
by the railroad to the government under 
the clause of the Transportation Act re- 
quiring the recapture of excess earnings 
valuation; and while the 
amount in this case is relatively small, it 


as based on 


precipitates the valuation 


ill the roads Che 


question for 


"USE has the re fore been 


San Diego 


Stockton 
Per Pe 
P Cent of Pe Cent of 
Capita Total Amount Capita Tota 
235,046 $38.50 $1 836.968 $37.80 
300 437 2.73 7.1 156,125 3.21 8.5 
12,022 6.47 16.8 369 541 7.60 20.1 
95,713 0.87 2.3 300 0.01 * 
279,013 2.54 6.6 123,123 2.53 6.7 
353,034 3.21 8.3 130,258 2.68 7.1 
18,499 0.17 0.4 13,868 0.29 0.8 
058 600 18.71 48.6 847,750 17.44 46.1 
78,078 0.71 1.5 38,711 0.80 2.1 
281,342 2.56 6.6 93,693 1.93 5.1 
58,308 0.53 1.4 53 599 1.31 3.5 
San Dieg Stockton 


$15, 209,983.00 $4,220,572.00 


138.27 86.54 
1,147.81 1,337.07 
58.78 49.99 
38.31 33.68 
110,000 48,600 
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called the greatest suit in historv. involv- 


ing an amount running into eleven fig- 


ures. The Commission had found a val- 
uation approximating the prudent invest- 
ment, as against present-day reproduction 
prices as demanded by the railroad 


The Federal court opinion as written by 


Judge Stone is stated not to discuss val- 
uation methods, but the separate opinion 
of Judge Faris goes into this question ex- 
tensively nd while the Commission's 
finding of value is upheld as reached “in 
he only w possible in situation so 
difficult as that,” his remarks include the 
statement that price levels over a term 


of years both preceding and following the 
valuation should be considered. “Counsel 
for the railroad are reported to believe 
that Judge Faris’ opinion provides ground 
for an appeal, which will be taken to the 


Supreme Court 


Growth of the Biggest City Budget 
bil the World 
gee idoption by the 
mate and Apportionment and the 
Board of Alderman of the city of New 
York of a budget for 1928 aggregating 
ibout $1,400,000 per day 
try the 


Board of Esti- 


gives interest 
following tabulation of the city’s 
budget totals for the last ten years, com- 


piled from the records of Budget Director 


Charles L. Kohler: 

Year Amount 
1919 $248 025,434.88 
1920 273,689 485.13 
1921 345,571 ,399.77 
1922 350 ,237 435.53 
1923 353 975.67 
1924 375,468 000.08 
1925 398 ,954 228.29 
1926 437,000 000.00 
1927 474,893 300.00 
1928 512,528,831.49 


The 1928 figure has, in conformity with 


a court order, been reduced, at least tem- 


porarily, by the removal of an item of 


$13,000,000 for partial amortization of 
short-term subway construction 


bonds to 


be issued 


There’s Nothing New in 
Special Asse ssme nts 

principle was applied in England as 

far back as 1427 when certain acts pro 

vided for apportioning among landowners ’ 
benefited therefrom, costs involved in con- 
ditches, 
bridges, ete., that had been damaged by 
the inundation of the sea The 
United 


early as 1658, when a public way was laid 


truction and repair of walks, 


notion 


vas presented i the States as 


out by the general court of the colony of 


Massachusetts Bay I wer given to 
mpose the cost on | such of Boston or 
other towns as shall have benefit of such 
HON. EH. F. LONG 
C% i Taxat 


Ma 


Answers to These Questions 
c 


will be found on the pages indicated 
WHAT mun itv has voted a conspic- 
uously large single bond issue within 


recent months? (175 
HOW many official departments have au- 


thorit, to exercise control over 


i city’s 
expenditures ? 173 
MAY a state league of municipalities 
carry on a Ca ign tor reforming laws 
(] 


N Cl : 
i 
‘ 
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VER London’s high Tudor roofs and narrow 

cobbled ways Pestilence hung. A little while 
before, Haymarket, Fleet Street and the Strand were 
gay with laughter, and bright with throngs of mincing 
bloods. Now the rumble of the burial carts rolled 
echoing through the empty streets. The court, the 
gentry and all who could had fled. Black Death held sway. 


It was bubonic plague that swept the towered English 
town and claimed its hundred thousand souls—bubonic 
plague, the carriers of which were rats. 


With the utter neglect of sanitation of long ago it is a 
miracle the race survived. Refuse and garbage bred 
epidemics on every hand. 


Those things are impossible in the American city of 
today, so close is our supervision—-yet there is still 
work to be done —there are still antiquated methods 
holding on there are still cities that have not adopted 
sanitary reduct’on or incineration; for such reduc- 
tion or destruction by fire are the only safe, sure, 
offenseless ways of disposal. Let our Sterling De- 
structor booklet tell you how cheaply and efficiently 
they can be carried out. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6209 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett Snow 


efuse Disposal ‘Plants 


Mention THe American Crity—it helps. 
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Call to Public Service 

ET me emphasize the duty of all edu- 
|. eated men to serve their country with 
ind sacrifice in peace as we ll as 
her by sacrifice 


elective or 


maevotion 
in order to 
appointive 


war serve 
take ublie office 
serve her by your personal exertion 


jn the towns, in the cities, in the communi- 


ties where vou live. Look for the means, 
' chance, the opportunity to serve demo- 
eratic government It is in democracy 


Take 
ry chance that comes to vou and make 
for serving 


that the hope of the world hes 


ehanees. if they do not come, 
the publie welfare 


Cartes W. 


Why Not ** Cire Art 
ommittee 
TIVHAT “Citv Beautiful” as a committees 
| designation is lacking in the virility 
needed for the highest measure of suc- 
is pointed out by the Civie Develop- 
Departme nt of the Chamber of 
( merce of the United States, which has 
belief that 
fully 


realized the city 


emphasized the 
when the city useful” has been 
shall have 


constantly 


whieved, we 
heautiful 

One of the 
izations having appealed for assistance in 


Chamber's member organ- 


finding a suitable substitute name, the 
Civie Development Department (through 
the Nation's Business for December, 1927), 
invites suggestions. 
According to the announcement 
Many chambers wish to improve the ap- 
pearance of their towns without waiting 


lor the slow development of beauty 


is au part ol good architecture, proper 
street. proportions, ete. They are inter- 
ested in parks, trees, monuments, and 
other ornamental features. What tith 


other than ‘City Beautiful’ can be given 
committees engaged in such work? , 
Beauty’ has an effeminate sound; give us 
something virile that 
town that has regard for order, dignity, a 


expresses a man’s 


” 
sood appearance. 


Discrimination Urged in Attraet- 
ing Industries 

WARNING to communities to exer- 
careful discrimination in seeking 
io attract new industries was sounded by 
E. W. McCullough, Manager of the De- 
partment of Manufacture of the Chamber 
United States, in a 


of Commerce of the 
iddress before the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Castle, Pa. 

Mr. McCullough suggested that a com- 


recent 


munity should make a thorough study of 


its resources and advantages before seek- 
ing to acquire new industries. A local 
industrial survey, he said, would prove 


helpful in enlightening a prospective man- 
tacturer as to his chance for success 

“It is equally important,” he continued 
that a community 


Investigate prospects 


especially is to their character, solvency 


ihilitv, because the 
munity will be called upon to extend them 
eredit and other Then 


after community 


ind managerial com- 


failure 
would 


issiIstance 
locating the 
undoubte dly 

ill concern d 
should be 
what the 


prove 1 serious setback to 
Also, a 
into the 
prospect intends to produce Is 


careful inquiry 


made marketabilitv o 
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ita live or declining product, and what 
Still further, will the 
retard the 
Phese ind 


worthy 0 con 


class of 


its luture 


labor it requires dvance ot 


progress of the community 


many nore pomts int 
sider ition 
At the 


Is ho grenut 


present time.” he said there 


exodus of industry 


Irom one section of the country to the 


other Nor are prosperous plants Im un 
line wildly seeking new locations. Ther 
has never been i time when  indus- 


changing locations 


when 


try should consider 


carefully, nor chambers of 


should 
oughly the status of factories offered them 
particularly 
whether the 


more 


commerce investigate more thor- 


with «a view to determining 
proposed industry is advane- 


ing or receding in demand, or possibly 
becoming obsolete 

Mr. MeCullough called attention to the 
inet that between five and ten million dol- 
lars are spent annually by cities in adver- 
lising Campaigns to attract new industries 
nd much more for survey and other in- 
dustrial « Xpuansion efforts. “Too ofte n,”” he 


cautioned, “industries which should not 


sound 
attracted by this 


move lor economic Trensons, «are 


kind of community 
promotion 

“This whole enterprise of advancing the 
industrial side of a community,” he 
cluded, “is 
chambe r ol 


cle alt 


eliminating everything of the jazz orde 


it worthy activity for a live 
should he 


1 calm, dispassionate way 


commerce, but it 


with in 


which too often surrounds it. One goor 


plant is worth more than many prospects 


Disastrous Effects of Current Prae 
fice in Apartment-House 
Promotion 

URING 1926—and doubtless during 
I 1927—the percentage of families pre 


vided for in new multi-family dwellings 
in cities of over 25.000 population through- 
out the United States. was greater than 
the percentage provided for single- 
family dwellings. This statement is based 
building permits for 257 
ompiled by the U.8s Dey irtinent 


details of which were t 


on statistics ot 
cities 
ol Con merce 
lished in this magazine last June, page S83 


This proof that Americans are becoming 


increasingh nation of “cliff-dwellers 
gives special Importance to the study of 
economics of housing development ind 


land subdivision which John Tavlor Boyd 
Jr.. has been making for THe American 


Ciry In the present issue the 
rticle of this series is published. Of 
standing significanes is the table on 
10S. which shows conclusively the 
mistake which municipalities are 


illowing the erection oft 


houses covering «a needlessly lara: 
eentage of lot at 

An experiment now under NI 
son, N. J.. as rban comm 
6.000 population. 26 les om Ne 
nay offer a yeest 
small city I Mad 
some 1 mend 
Mmulding } 

ndmetr ic 

of building 

density of 17) familic to the 
rovision | not et been te { 
eourts: put n the only 

pplication vhiel } 
granted sin the ado ol 
ment, it was the means of ing 
thy prospect hy hier ed 

structure, ne iw CO 
houses only 28 families o1 he 2? 
of land 

By building-eod tmend 

kind, or by el ire Iheral 
than Is ordinarily oning 
nances for open space around multi-f 


hiuldings, it 


beheved that communitir 
of less than metropolitan 
towards avoiding the serious evils o 
land and the 

which now menace the 


Madison limit of 17 


be 


gestion on the treets 


larger cities The 


families to the were 
some wh if dy for the 
multi-family distriets of most cities: but 


some reasonable restriction of the kind 


stabilize land values on 
to the 


ind discourage the gambling in 


will tend to 
basis fair both community and the 
landowne r 
real estate which is one of the most serious 
indi ips 


to rational CIVIC Progress 


Publie Opinion and the City 
Manage r Plan 


F the publie opinion of a community will 
not support intelligent, competent go\ 
ernment 


ho ind no torm ol 


ernment will be able permanently t 


luce satisfactorv results But im the 
pubhie 


honest 


elopment of an intelligent 
on determined secure 
tent municipal government, the city man 
ier plan is plaving leading role 


wal 


nends of good government can l 


extension throughout cit) 
nd into county and state governments 
Lronarp 


The Ide al Chambe rot C'onmime ree 


MONG the “Essentials for the 
ra perous and Happy Cit 
v Ralph H in, Dear hy 
hich } | 

ma I 

ty lor ad 

supporting tho whicl 
oader t} y re 0 
hicl mo he intere 
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THE W&T DRY BATTERY FLASHER 


SOMETHING NEW IN 
FLASHING SIGNALS 


Operated from dry batter- 
ies with automatic lamp 
changer, insuring continu- 
ous operation. A compact, 
inexpensive, reliable flash- 
ing mechanism. 


Backed by a countrywide 
organization of engineers 
with over 8,000 instal- 
lations of equipment in 
North American munici- 
palities. 


Write for 


TECHNICAL PuBLIcATIon No. 86 


See our exhibit Road Show, Cleveland, January 9-13th, 1928. 


Also see our advertisement page IO. 


ae WALLACE TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


NEW YorRKE CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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V unifold Duties of the Modern 
Chiet 


changing world, it is na- 


irtment practices 


aep 


heen constantly enlarged and im- 
d The efficient fire chief of today 
oe many operations in addition 

ery neessary function of fire ex 
=| nt Such tters as the physi- 


firemen, the study of 
ind explosions, mod- 


school evolutions, practical hy- 
building construction 


the 


entilation, 


salvage investi- 


firs operations 
ration and prosecution olf ine¢ ndiarism, 
nd the valuable work of actually pre- 


the occurrenct of fires through up- 


conservation activities, dignify the 


force aS a scientific and essential ser- 
the community 

Bulletin of the 
the United States, 


From the I Prevention 


Chambe i Commerce ot 
Department of Commerce Estimates 
23.264 Deaths During 1926 from 
Accidents in Which Automo- 
hiles Were Involved 

N estimate of 23,264 as the total num- 
Ave. of deaths in the United States 
during the vear 1926, in which automobiles 
were involved, is made in a 
le ised by the By 
on December 14, 1927. 


stutement re- 


irtment of Commeree 


It is as follows: 


“The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that in the registration area in 
continental United States there were 18 


871 accidental deaths in 1926 charged to 
automobiles and other motor vehicles (ex- 
and that the death- 
was 17.9 per 100,000 
1925, 15.7 in 


1922 


cluding motorcycles), 
rate from this caus¢ 
population, against 17 in 
1924, 14.9 in 1923, and 12.5 in 

“It should be 
deaths 
do not 


noted, howe ver, that the 
automobile iccidents 


due 


street cars 


assigned to 


include those Lo collisions ol 
with 
1926 
to collisions of 
1556 


the 


and 
railroad Therefore, as in 
there 164 deaths duc 


automobiles with 


automobiles with 
trains 
were 
and 
to collisions with railroad trains, 
added Lo the IS S71 assigned to 
iweccidents would make for the 
grand total of 20.891 


weidents in which automo- 


street cars 
due 
deaths if 

iutomobile 
registration area a 
deaths due to 


biles were involved and would raise the 
rate from 17.9 to 19.9 per 100,000. 
“As in 1926 the registration area in- 


cluded only 89.8 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States, by assuming 
that the number of deaths from automo- 
bile accidents reported in the registration 
area comprises 89.8 per cent of the num- 
ber of deaths from automobile accidents in 
the entire United States, it may be esti- 
mated that the total number of deaths 
in that year due to accidents in which 
automobiles were involved 
mately 23,264. 

“In the 36 for which data are 
available for the five-year period 1922 to 
1926, the number of deaths from accidents 
caused by automobiles, motor trucks and 
commercial motor vehicles increased from 
11,187 in 1922 to 17,321 in 1926, and the 
corresponding rates were 12.3 and 182. 

“In the 67 cities for which similar data 
are available, the number of deaths in- 


was approxi- 


slates 


| 
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| 


creased from 4,891 in 1923 to 6.689 in 1926, 
ind the rate inere ised from 17.2 to 2] > ri 

Totals and the rate per 100,000 are 
fiven in a hve-vear ich 
ition area and for 67 
The latter will be pub- 
1928 Municipat INpEx 


comparison for 
state in the regist: 
leading 


lished in the 


cities 


Salaries of Large City Police and 
Fire De parti nits 


_— following tables show the 1927 
| police and fire salaries in ten Am 
can cities of over 400.000 population 

POLICE DEPARTMENT SALARIES 

Patt 
City ( ef Capt. Lieut Set. Ist 

Chicago $10,000 4,000 3,200 2,900 2.140 2,500 
Philadelphia 5,500 2,600 2,400 2 1,306 1,721 
Detroit 7,500 3,480 2,960 2.710 2 2,500 
Cleveland 5,600 3,081 2,388 2.272 1,800 2.104 
St. Louis 6,450 3,420 3,000 2.595 1x6 ' 
Pittsburgh 5,000 2,700 2,460 2,160 1,860 2,040 
Saltimore 4,000 2,600 2,236 1,898 1,430 1,690 
Buffalo 5,5 2,430 1,950 1,950 1,350 1.65 
Milwaukee 6,000 2,820 2,670 2,320 1,920 2.040 


Kansas City. 5,000 3,000 2,400 2,100 1,500 1,800 


Average 3,013 2,566 2,305 1,726 2.02 
Cleveland, 15¢ 
incre 6,440 3,543 2,746 2,613 2,070 2,419 
FIRE DEPARTMENT SALARIES 
} en 
Cit ( f Bt Cay I it. 1 Max 
Chicago 95,000 4,000 3,200 2,900 140 2,500 
Philadelphia 5,500 2,650 2,250 2,150 642 2,007 
Detroit 6,000 3.750 2,940 2,640 2,100 2,400 
Cleveland 5,600 3,081 2,388 2.272 1,800 2,104 
St. Louis 5,000 3,000 2,520 2,280 1,680 2.160 
Pittsburgh 5,000 3,000 2.460 2.250 1,800 2.040 
Baltimore 5,000 2.900 2.000 1.875 1 1.700 
Buffalo 5,800 3,072 2,850 2,550 1,950 2,350 
Milwaukee 6,000 3,120 2,420 2.280 1,920 2.040 
Kansas City 4,700 2,610 1,895 1,752 1,560 1,620 


Avernge 5,660 3,118 2,492 2,492 


These tables are re prints d from Great: 
Cleveland for November 23, 1927. In 


bulletin The Citizens League of Clevel 


ind 
points out the fact that whe hn the voters 
of Cleveland ipproved, at the Novembet 
election, 1 .7 mull tax ik VV lor current 
expenses,’ they authorized the Council 


to spend $1,400,000 in equalizing, 
the 
but not exclusive 


ind in 


some Cases Increasing, salaries of city 
employees, with special 
the 
A 15 per cent increase 


figures for Cleveland as 


reference to salaries of } olicemen 
and firemen 


the present 


above 
given 
in the foregoing tables has been proposed, 
but The Citizens League that the 
only way in which the charter provisions 
the intentions of the 
voters complied with, and spirit. ol 
fair play enforced, is for the salary read- 
justment 


urges 
can he rved, 
the 
consideration 


committee to give 


19 
to the needs lepartments and divi- 
sions, befor yY increases at idopted 
1 ther lis e the ceeds of the 
le ecordaing to ti gr test and most 
eq ble need 
The council vever, over the League’s 
protest and the demand of the Federation 
ot Labor i “400 idopted 
the 15 per cent increase ordinance with 
ight amendmer n December 12. It 
obable that t} ditv of the ord ce 
1 be } court he se of 
leged illegal s10ns 
Progre ss in Dy tfting Uniform 
Municipal Traffic Ordinances 
WitH in ttendance of 56. the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Traffie Ordi- 
nance and Regulations. a yunted by See- 
tarv of ( rce Herbert Hoover, held 
two-day n in Washington, Dec. 8 
nd 9. A preliminary draft of proposed 
Uniform 7 Ordinance was studied 
With gre six sul ee 
Vhos reco! lutions were n turn Ib- 
mitted to the ymmittes it whol len 
mel ns were reached o7 t 
\ ) ina a 
etho ng rking nd 
tr ‘ Color 
ra g vl et At the concl 
sion o 1 dav a Dra ng ( 
of 21 pointed, to put the 
ordinance and the ipporting sta ts 
ol subi sion to tl larger 
ero It is 1 that the re 1 docu 
en oved | | 
ble for get ribution to ili 
e on M I Ordinar ind 
Regulation held Washington 
( Sturk, Secretaryv otf 
he la a the 
ay ( erect 


A Fire 
Indispe ES 


( NE city’s necessities are another city’s 
unw ranted luxuries il fighting 


De partments 


rie n fire 

paratus I re hief may be certain 
ol the leg ol his requisitions by 
careful study, not of the fire de irtinent 
o! neighboring cities but of the water p- 
ply, tl opography, conditions of streets 


ind the character of buildings ind their 


occupancy in his own city. O. J. Swander, 
ot the Kansas Inspection Bure iu, makes 
this ipparent, suggesting at the same time 
certain minimum requirements for fighting 
fire In various types of cities. His article 
begins on page 125 


Public Safety 
N old we 
4 ministrat 


Administration 
ikness of public safet 
that of multiple 
municipalities have now 


Publi 


1On 
M 


Department of 


was 
control 


idopted i Salety 


tor the unified control of police fire, 
health, and other agencies. But much of 
the prot lem now ippears to center upon 


continuity of admunuistrative 


ticularly in regard to the 


control. Par- 


police is the in- 


telligent competent direction ot personne! 


essential, along with sound organization 
Bruce Smith deals with the status ind 
opportunities of the police in “A Program 
lor Combating Crime,” page 100 
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7 Important Features 


A New Recording Mechanism 
1 punctures the signals  in- 
stead of punching; involves only |, 
the shock and greatly increases the oper- 
ating speed 


9) A Molded Polished Glass 
¢ Cover protects the new recording 


mechanism 


3 Triangular Signal Holes point 
e in the direction the signal is 
traveling 


A More Powerful Paper Feed 
4. has increased the reliability and 
has also increased by 50°; the number 
of blows that can be obtained from one 
winding 


5 An Improved Paper Guide 


makes the paper feed easier 


6 A Redesigned Base eliminates 
e the need of a_ sub-base when 


register 1s used u ith a time stamp 


7 Redesigned Magnets with the 
e same insulation as those in the 
Peerless Box, will operate down to 60 


milliamperes 


These seven 


important features have been 
built into the 1928 Model Excelsior Register to 
make it a Million Blow Register. 


In demonstrations before Fire Chiefs and 
Municipal Electricians at Portland, Oregon, 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, the new register op- 
erated almost continuously for 120 hours— 
striking 864,000 blows. Practically no signs of 
wear were evident at the close of this test. 


This new register replaces the old Excelsior 
Register which had a reputation for its sturdy 
build. It was designed in a different age, how- 
ever, and changing conditions threw a heavier 
burden on registers. Our engineers observed 
this change and brought out the 1928 Model 
Excelsior Register to meet present-day con- 
ditions. 


(A bulletin describing this Register more 
fully will be sent upon request) 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Highways in the Making 


A Resume of Progress in the Federal Highway Program 


Facts on the Finances Required 


and the Utilization of Highway Transport 


CHIEF OF THE 


3UREAU OF PUBLIC 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD 


foans. U. S. 


HERE are many public is- 
sues meriting§ attention 

and equitable adjust- 
ment. A number of these have 
the character of publie works 
On account of unprecedented 
floods, the devastation of both 
private and public property, and 
the desolation and loss of human 
life, flood control and rehabilita- 
tion in both the 
Valley and the northeastern 
states, particularly the states of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 
are problems of first importance. 
Waterway development seeks 
adequate attention. In the field 
of economic adjustment the prob- 
lems of taxes and tax reduction, 
of for public purposes, 
and of agricultural relief, all have 
a background of serious import 
to the welfare and prosperity of 
the country. 


Mississippi 


Here are only a 
few of the major groups of prob- 
lems with which the federal and 
state legislative bodies and the 
public 


executives must deal 


DEPARTMENT 


oF AGRICULTURI 


states Its total area is 9,124 
square miles, Only six states have 
smaller areas. Only four have 
smaller populations. Yet the pre- 
liminarv estimate ot the st indard 


construction re} cement 


costs ot 
roads ind bridges damaged ind 
floods 1s 


destroved by the recent 


ibout $7,500,000. In passing, it 


strengthens our confidence in the 
ibility of modern highway con- 
struction to withstand these un- 


precedented flood conditions, to 
know how sma has been the 
There 


compe ted 


damage in these states 
are 21S mules ol 
Federal Aid projects in Ver 

mont, built at a cost of aj 

proximately $6,000,000. The eon- 
tribution from Federal funds was 
about $2,900,000. The prelimin- 
ary estimate of loss on these pro- 
bridges, for which 
the total Federal Aid contribu- 


tion was $85,000; and damage t 


jects is five 


) 
roads ol about 865.000 trom Fed- 
era funds; 


together, about 


wisely. 
For the past eight years high- 

way building has been the greatest single 
public activity in the United States. 
The expenditure from local, state and 
federal funds has totaled annually about 
one billion dollars. This fact is gen- 
erally understood, but many other facts 
having a very pertinent bearing upon 
the whole matter of the highway finan 
cial program are not so generally un- 
derstood. Since provision has _ been 
made for the continuance of the Fed- 
eral Aid program for the next fiscal 
year only, and the matter of the future 
of the Federal highway program comes 
again before the Congress this winter, 
it 1 timely to present a résumé of prog- 
ress and some of the facts, both of the 
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finances required and of the utilization 
of highway transport, which are deter- 
mining factors in future policies 


Importance of Highway Improvement 
in Flood-devastated Areas 

There is, at the outset, no conflict 
between the public problems here men- 
tioned and a continuance of the gen- 
eral highway program. Rather, there 
is a close relationship between highway 
improvement and some of these impor- 
tant problems. In the flooded area of 
the Mississippi Valley and the New Eng- 
land States, the greatest public loss 
has been the damage to highways and 
bridges. Vermont is one of the smallest 


$150,000 out ot a total expendi- 


ture of S2Z900.000, or a 


Loss 
against Federal funds of approx 
imately 5 per cent. 


Roads and bridges built to state 


standards in_ the Mis- 


withstood the continuous 


and federal 
sissipp! Valley 
floods and flooding remarkably well. But 
these facts onlv accent the direct rela- 


tionship between rehabilitation and the 


building to adequate st 


cient mileage of highw 


the area in those regions where flood con- 
trol is essential nprovement 
in the devastated areas is a major prob- 
lem of rehabilitation. 

Perhaps the outstanding reaction to 
be obtained from a review of the situa- 
tion in these sorely afflicted portions cf 


the country, or from a consideration 


The 
American 

| 

; 
Pe rds of a suffi- 


these other national quest 


yo 1OnS, 
s tl inevitableness of the working of 
principle of community interest 


securely, are the component 
] s ol the nation knit together, the 
more acutely is the community of in- 
erests felt in its every part. It is be- 
cause of the cumulative strength and 


tinuing support of community effort 


tl large undertakings are possible 
The intithesis could be easily illu 


ed bv known projects ol rge dimen 
ns im other countries which were 
rted in a big way but which have 


national unitv. The 


no fear of undertaking large 
enterprises as community enterprises 
ded only they are carefully sched- 

iled as to timeliness. This seems to be 
the important consideration, and when 
nswer is in the affirmative ther 

eed be no fear but that the nation 
support will follow and the results will 
ld so tremendously to the nations! 
th that the cost will be easilv ab- 


Swift Progress in Highway Building 


The progress of this nation in building 
highways has had no par illel in all past 


history But we have been engaged Ina 
big way less than a decade There are 
many today who were engaged in the 


highway field prior to the advent. of the 


tomobile Twent\ 


years ago im- 
proved rural highways seemed very im 
portant The vearly progress toward 
better roads then seemed slow and in 
idequate It is undoubtedly true that 
irger sums might well have been ex 
nended, and et rtainly, ifter the exper, 
ence of two decades, it would be possible 

lize the funds to better adv intag 

) on the whole we were then buildin 


nd making fair progress 


In improving 


i 
miv the types ind mileages of roads 
that could be utilized It was aA favored 
gument tor good roads that in earlier 
mes other nations had built extensive 


systems of improved roads. Probably, 


has bee n mace 


more trequent rete 


n highway literature to the early 
Roman roads than to any other single 
topic As a matter of fact, the systein 


Roman roads had practi 


| illy no bear- 


ng upon the situation here after the 
stagecoach disappeared. The Roman 
roads were built for serving the internl 


foman Em- 
ind corresponded to our railroads; 


transportation needs of the 
pire 
with the railroads, supplemented by the 
available waterways, there was no de- 
termining reason for the nation to thro, 
behind the building of a 
great national system of highways. The 
building of highways as a great national 


its support 


problem was not yet timely. 
Throughout history, highway trans- 
portation over any kind of roads was 


slow 


and inadequate, based on modern 
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standards, because of its dependence 
ipon muscular power. Our knowledzs 
of history goes back perhaps 4,000 years 
B ( There are evidences ol centuries 


t:pon centuries before. Add to this 1927 
years more, and our range of more or 
ess certain knowledge covers 6,000 
vears. In all of this time, except for less 
than 20 vears, the serviceabilitv of high- 
iVs is dependent upon muscular 
owe! ind the aqauy range in mileags 
this kind o power gave the individu 
Che change has been too abrupt for us 


to comprehend fully the difference in 
the utilization of highways before the 
coming of the mechanical power, and 
iter. The motor vehicle is now respon- 
sible for the value of highw ivs to the 


nation because of their increased poten- 
ictual utility, and the 


of the motor 


thal and operation 


vehicle is dependent in 


The cu- 


loss to the nation now ol 


turn upon improved highways 


mulative in- 
idequate highways is In 


prohibitive 
idvance of civilization the building 
of improved highways as a national ne- 


cessity has become timely 


The Great Utilization of Our Highways 

In understanding community 
strength, so it is important that the peo 
the and particu- 
larly those directly interested in the high- 


lies 


ple ol United St ites, 


way field, shall understand the actual 
and relative dimensions of the whole 
public highway undertaking At the 


end of 1927 there were in service on the 


1928 


highways about 23,300,000 
hicles, an increase of about 6 per cx 
over 1926. There were consumed d 
ing the vear, according to reliable es 
10,.720,000,000 gallons of gasoliz 
an increase of 9 per cent over 1926. 
there was an 
miles per gallon, the combined ru 
highway and city street costs for 
year per vehi 
mile. At a retail price of twenty ce1 
per gallon, the value of the fuel e 
sumed is $2,144,000,000, which is m: 
than one-third of the operat 
revenue, for the firscal vear ended 
June, of all the first-class railroads of 
United States, Q5 per ¢ 
of the total railroad mileage Also, It is 
double the income for all rural highw 
purposes The use ol gasoline by the 
dividual motor car is estimated now 
160 gallons for the year, an increase 
0 per cent over last year. It 
therefore, that in addition to a 
cent increase in the number of vehicles 
in use, the use of the vehicles themselves 
is Increasing 

The indicated total utilization of on: 
rural highways and our city streets ap- 
proximated for 1927 a total of 128 bi 
lion vehicle miles, a total so far beyond 
our comprehension that it fails to assist 
us greatly in visualizing the physical di- 
mensions of the highway construction 
and maintenance necessities 
desirable to direct our thinking along 
definite lines so that our efforts may be 


motor 


mates, 


average operation ol 


were about one cent 


gToss 


constituting 


appears 


6 pe r 


Sut it is 


MILEAGE OF STATE HIGHWAYS, BY TYPES 
Trar sitory 
I Mileage Per Cent 
Unimproved 103,271 37.5 
Graded and drained 26.786 9.7 
Sand-clay and _ topsoil 11,026 4.0 
G 68,771 25.0 
Water nd macad treated and untreated) 16.709 226 563 6.1 82 
Tota t 226 563 
Durable 
Bit nous cada 12,105 14 
Sheet phalt 853 0.3 
Bit nere 4.560 1.7 
Port vent 27.644 10.1 
trick ther block 3,185 48,347 1.2 17.7 
I durable 48,347 
G i total 274,910 100.0 
MILEAGE OF LOCAL ROADS, BY TYPES 
Transitory 
I Mileage Per Cen 
Us i 2,111,326 77.3 
Graded and drained 243,440 8.9 
Ss nd topso 58,210 2.1 
G 222,512 8.1 
Wa i cada 51,448 1.9 
Gra vaterbound treated 15,680 2,702,616 0.6 98.9 
I insitory 2.702.616 
Durable 
Bituminous macadam 10,490 0.4 
Sheet asphalt 1,921 6.1 
Bituminous concrete 3,420 0.1 
Portland cement concrete 10,106 0.4 
Brick and other block pavements 2,618 28,555 0.1 
Total durable 28,555 
Grand total 2,731,171 100.0 


= 
i 


100.0 


98.9 


100.0 


THE 


rted upon common objectives 


The Dimensions and Organization of 
the Nation’s Highways 
\t the risk of being elementary, the 
»hvsieal highway problem is here stated. 
It should be that the statistics 
<ed have been gathered with painstak- 
w care over many years by the Bureau 
Publie Roads, and the attention giver 


noted 


their collection and consolidation has 
constantly Origins! 
eourees are used so lar as possible and, 

veneral, the statisties for the state ac- 


increased 


PT 


ties are sufficiently accurate and are 
supported by The sta- 
tistics for the local activities are less ac- 

te and much less fully supported Ly 
of an adequate character. On 
the whole, however, we may obtain 4 
national highway 


state records. 


records 


sufficiently accurate 
There are in the United States 3,006, - 
These 


classes: 


OS1* miles of public highways. 
are divided into two general 
(a) those under the jurisdiction of the 
departments, or 
highways; and (b) local highways un- 
der the jurisdiction of county or town- 
In some this 
is divided into county and town- 
In the New England States 
1s composed ol town roads. 


state highway state 


cases 


authorities 
ship roads 


In a few states there is some genera! 
supervision extended by the state high- 
way departments over local roads and, 
in a few, state financial aid is extended 
to local roads in a limited way. In some 
states the local organizations have pri- 
mary jurisdiction over the so-called state 
roads under the supervision of the state 
highway departments. With these gen- 
eral qualifications the present statisticw! 
data are as follows: 


Total mileage of public roads in U. S. 3,006,081 

Per cent of total mileage surfaced 17.4 per cent 
M g of state highways 274,910 

Mile of state highways surfaced 144,854 

Per cent of state highways surfaced . 52.5 per cent 


Mileage of lox 


local 


2,731,171 
376 405 
13.8 per cent 


ul roads 
roads surfaced 


Per cent of local roads surfaced 


The Federal highway system consists 
of 185,772 miles running coincidently 
with the state highway system, and since 
the state highways constitute the larg- 
est system, for the purpose of this dis- 
the are not separated 
Highways, to be suitable for continuous 
use of motor vehicles, must be surfaced. 
It will be noted that 47.2 per cent of th> 
state highways have yet to receive initial 
surfacing, and that with all the work 
that has been done, 82.3 per cent are 
still unsurfaced or surfaced with types 
that must be considered transitory or in 
the process of stage improvement. This 
indicates in a fairly adequate manner 
the dimensions of the job ahead in the 
improvement the highways, 


cussion two 


of state 


* All figures quoted are as of January 1, 1926. 
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without considering the amount of wid- rh he er statement may | 
ening and supplementary construction guarded against misunderstanding o 
that will be necessary on not less than misquotation, it is repeated. It is pos 
50 per cent of the mileage of the more sible by proper planning of 1 com 
durable types munity nd le highwav svstems to 
reduce mate! v the mileage I con 
Road Mileage That Should Be Returned ve of land n ed 
to Agriculture to public highways and ye e more 
In the local classification, attention is adequate service to the rural s 8 
at once riveted upon the large figure of than is now enjoyed. But su lesir- 
unimproved, or only partially improved le cond cannot be established ex- 
earth roads. This tremendous mileage cept by intelligent and painstakin n- 
of two million miles is composed largely ning 
of roads found along the section lines The surfacing of the s e system 18 
principally in the agricultural states es- proceeding at the rate o proximately 
tablished by law when the land s 20,000 miles per annum, and the srfae- 
originally divided into geometric parcels. ing of the local roads 1s proceeding at 
There is no question now but that a_ the rate of about 25,000 miles per an 
very large part of this mileage could be num, but the percentages of the types 
turned back into farm lands, with cor- are not changing materially 
responding public and private benefits The annual cost of the highway pro 
This is not rashly, or without due con- gram for 1926, based on the 1926 returns 
sideration, advoeated. The exact figures from the state highway system and the 
cannot be given without more detailed 1925 returns from the lo¢ highway 
studies of each situation, but as a gen- systems, was $1,261,558,S16, divided as 
eral statement it mav be said that all follows: 
the land taxes and all the gas and motor ey mo eons 746 91 
vehicle taxes originating from the lands pxpenait "639,814,606 
ilong the greater percentage of this class 
of road would not be sufficient to main- For purposes of this discussion how 
tain them, to say nothing of building ¢Ver, it 1s not desirable to go into details 
them to an adequate standard. Further, ©! inancing, since, i an orderly plan 1s 


the traffic over the roads does not jus- 
tify their existence as public highways, 
and there is that much loss of agricul- 
tural lands. 

Surfacing has been applied to 376,405 
miles. Of this, 92.3 per cent is of the 
lower types which may or may not for 
these roads be transitory In this class 
lie many roads within metro- 
politan districts which will have to be 
improved to a high type 


miles of 


There can be no intelligent discussion 
of the ultimately necessary local mileage 
until there is excluded a very large mile- 
age ol legally designated public roads 
which are not actually needed as high- 


ways, and which cannot possibly be im- 


proved in any foreseen time with the 
funds now available. It must be evident 
from this discussion that two general 


policies are sorely needed in the manage- 
ment of local roads: 

First, planning commissions for met- 
ropolitan areas to lay out a system of 
roads for the area a whole, although 
there will be found in such 
tonishing number of civil jurisdictions. 
The Cook County, Illinois, and Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, transport surveys 


as 


areas an as- 


sustain this fact. 

Second, rural planning commissions 
are needed to work in conjunction with 
the state highway departments in the 
planning of county and feeder roads for 


the purpose of planning a system of 


public highways that will reach and 
serve the agricultural population with a 
minimum possible mileage. 


adopted, the indicated financial program 


will be the right one 


The following is quoted from an ear 
lier article upon the general plan of 
budget 

“Tt has become more and 1 e apparent 
particularly the discussio1 ol inn | 
budgets has become common, there ar 
two kinds of budgeting: the budget that 1s 
prepared with reference to the ¢ ected 
income; and the budget that 1s prepared 
with reference to the physical cond:tior 
and neeessities of the highways They 
might be termed the fiscal budget 1 th 
physical budget. The first type of budget 
is open to ta | t deal of mismanag ent 
no ! r now corres the fiseal ir yrima- 
tion The second of budget is tl 
only that event llv will wor 


plan 


economy 


Applying this system of budgeting the 
| ivs, In View 


the hig 


il condition set 


phvsi il nee 


eonclusions 


tain 1OZIC 


which may be summarized as follows 


(1) Based on an annual utilization 


the highwavs of 128 billion vehicle-miles 
the annual passenger mileage 1s approx 
mately 2.880,000,000 miles This is ot 
less than eight times the passenger mul 
ize of the steam railroads in 1925 and is 


indicative of the predominant use of the 
The 
surfacing from the low-type 


the dust 


1 
highw ivs by people annua 
roads, plus 
ins that more ef- 


nuisance, me 


fective methods must be found and more 
] utilized, both 


surfaces and for dust suppression 


for holding these 
This 


is a field for bituminous construction 
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2) There is such tremendous mileage 

ls, initially improved, on which 

if ite, that a 
e ol pplemen construction 

II ce Ve Ope l hich { I 
ely matntained As indicative of 

in possibilities n this field, we have a 
emonstration of the fine crushed rock 
riaces in the West. The processing 
th bituminous treatments gives prom 
se of high-class service under moderate 
( t reasonable annual main 

nee cost Furthermore, type of 
ntenance is possible that renews 
the original smooth-riding qualities 
thie road It has ilready been 
emonstrated that these surfaces can 
rified nd i si lI imount ol 
tional material idded, that the work 
be done on a quantity basis, and, 
vhich is all Important, at a iow cost 


There may be difhiculties with this type 
of construction, but it gives such prom- 
both engineers and contractors 
ifford to devote thought and ef- 
rt to its perfect 
») There 
on both the state highway and the local 
highw in the 


regions west of the Mississippi River, on 


wii 


long mileages ol roads 


iy systems, particularly 


which the only hope now apparent of 


first-class highwav service lies in the de- 


velopment of bituminous construction 


Without that 


being made toward the perlection in de- 


criticizing the efforts are 


tail of the standard asphaltic mixtures 


ior pavement construction, attention 1s 


directed toward the desirability and ne- 
cessitv ol developing types ol construc- 
tion that can be laid more cheaply than 
standard types and that will prove 
This may very well mean 


1 larger percentage of bitumi- 


idequate 
making 
nous materials available for use in the 
lower types of construction, and to do 
this not only the but the 
equipment, and even the material itself, 
must be adapted to this purpose 

(4) Again, without thought of over- 
looking the desirability of the more du- 


pre esses 


rable types of construction which have 
long established as standard, at- 
directed the over- 
whelming physical problem confronting 
the country, which cannot be met quick- 
I the 
the high-cost construction that may be 


been 


tention toward 


is 


ly by relatively small mileages of 
built with the present income from year 
4 to vear It does not appear impossible 
to de velop processes, and the bituminous 
- processes seem most adaptable for the 


Irpose, that lend themselves to a com- 
overhauling at and 
through such overhauling largely restore 
the 1 


out 


intervals, 


to its original condition with- 

im] Students of 
highway finance must be impressed with 

the that it the annual of 

> providing adequate highway service that 
is the important item, and the field of 


ossible expense. 


lact cost 


1s 
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possi fies in bituminous construction 
been only part developed 

5) Fu the performance of many 
of the ler bituminous macadam roads, 

I vy in the theastern states 
nd road provides confidence that 
this type of constr on can be used 
under heavy traffic, pre ed the design 
id maintenance are adequate In this 
field there seems to lie the possibility of 
more closely controlled manufacturing 


proc 


tha 


coupled with changes in de- 


sign t would insure more uniform 
ind more satistactorv results 
A Glance into the Future 
In closing, this article has been pre- 
pared upon the general premise that the 
physical dimensions of the highway 
problem in this country are so enormous 


that we must, through the development 


of new processes and new methods, give 
idequate service over greater muleages 
than we are doing now. Since such a 
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large percentage of the necessary exp 
ditures are derived from the motor 
hicle and since we have a « 
stantly increasing use of the motor 
hicle, it seems apparent that these co 
TI 


have not vet become burdensome. 
of course, is qualified by the fact th 


itself, 


the country has experienced an unpre 
dented period of prosperity, except 
the agricultural districts, and here 
vehicle 
business 


motor has become essential to 
the That we are obtaining so 
much service from even poorly bu 

roads which have been rehabilitated with 
treatments, and that 
ress has been made in the developme 

of new bituminous types of great pror 

ise, are facts which indicate that in this 
field of bituminous construction lies the 
hope of large mileages of highways that 
render satisfactory service within 


bituminous prog 


may 
reasonable costs. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT resented be 
fore the 


November 


From a paper | 
Annual Asphalt Paving Conference 
1927. 
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Street Widenings an Important Factor in Business 
and Realty Development, But Afford Feeble 
Trattic Relief in Congested Areas 


ad- 

vocating certain street-widening proj- 
ects in New York, but pl 
the ind more funda- 
mental city planning, was issued December 
3, 1927, by C William J. Pedrick, 
Vice-President Manager of 
The Fifth Association. 

“More 
avenue 
of 


this heading a statement 
spe cial stress 
on need lor broadet 
iptain 
ind 
Avenuc 


General 


than 
widenings, touching every 
the Fifth Avenue have 
played a considerable part in attaining for 
property owners the present high realty 
values of this district,” said Mr. Pedrick. 

“So important has become the widening 
of streets upon business and realty devel- 
opment, that many narrow, gloomy streets 


twentv street ind 
nearly 


part section, 


close to a business district have become, 
after widening, paving, and the removal of 
encroachments, streets of fine shops and 
a thriving 


if you have 


each one of them doing 
The old saying that, 
to sell, the world will wear a 
path to your door has a vastly different 
interpretation here in New York. If you 
have 


stores, 
business 


something 


something to sell, vou must have a 


nath to vour door, and it must be a good 


path. If it is, you may be sure it will be 
well worn 

“But while widening operations have 
their good effects on business and real 
estate, the que stion that overs adows all 
of these clippings and trimmings of our 


citv streets for the sake of traffic is ‘What 
} And of course 
has its 
as a whole > 


next, wher th s must sto? 
it must stop soon! A widening 
immediate effect, but the plan 


is only a weak substitute for the improve- 


ments really necessary to relieve traffic 
conditions. Let us leave our principal 
streets alone now, and face the traffic 


problem squarely. We have been giving 


pills where an operation is necessary. We 
point on Fifth and 
Madison Avenues where any further trim- 
ming of sidewalks is a sacrifice of business 
upon the altar of traffic, and when the 
widening of Park Avenue is completed 
that street will have reached a point where 
further widening will destroy its remain- 
ing beauty. 

“Don’t let us sacrifice everything from 
one building line to another for the relief 
of traffic. We give and give of street and 
sidewalk space to traffic in order to relieve 
traffic, but what really results is that this 
widening brings more business into a sec- 
tion. More business creates more traffic, 
and new traffic presents new demands on 
street space. And the plan goes on like 
this in a vicious circle making little pro- 
vision for the future until after a time 
business and traffic must reach a breaking- 
point. Then we are going to face the pos- 
sibility of a crumbling of the business sec- 
tion and a division of that business over 
a wide area at segregated points. ‘ 

“Only by definite and courageous 1m- 


have reached a how 


provements such as our Association has 
advocated for a long time can we cope 
with a traffic situation that threatens, 


someone has said, ‘to reach a point where 
the in the streets will 
and slower until finally they stop entirely, 
and stand there, abandoned by their 
drivers to fall into decay and 
they stand.’ This is a far-fetched figure 
but, if you will take a map of Manhattan 
the narrow stretch of that island 
ind realize how inadequate are the present 
facilities to handle 1,000,000 cars, no mat- 
ter which way those cars are going, the 
analogy of the deserted squadron of motor 
cars begins to assume some probabilities.” 
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Study of American and European 


Thoroughfares—I 


ASSISTANT City ENGINEER 


HE cities of the United States that 
have a population of three-quar- 
ters of a million or over were 
readv large when the auto introduced 
Their thor- 
chfares, that were of sufficient width 


special trathe problem 
the pre-auto days, no longer sufficed, 

| much street widening resulted where 

| That be- 

ing the case, I believe that when other 
eities In our country grow to the three- 


this was financially possible 


guarter-million point, if not earlier, they 
too will find their thoroughfares inade- 
quate. 

It would seem prudent for growing 
cities to anticipate such future needs and 
to take steps to meet the problem which 
will repeat itself wherever the popula- 
tion reaches the critical point. 

Having this in mind, the authorities 
of Seattle, one of America’s rapidly 
growing cities, decided that it was time 
and would be worth while to ascertain 
just what the original thoroughfare 
widths had been in those eastern cities 
where so much capital has been ex- 
pended for street widening in recent 
vears and compare them with our own. 
Much has been said in praise of the 
boulevards of European capitals, so it 
was decided that the entire subject 
should be exhausted while we were about 
it. As a result, a good portion of 
Europe was added to the itinerary. 

It was my good fortune to be selected 
to collect the desired data, and I fully 
Lelieve Seattle will profit immensely by 
this modest expenditure. In order that 
the information may be of general bene- 
fit, this article is written to eall to the 


By W. H. TIEDEMAN 


SEATTLI 


WASH 


NEUBAUGIRTEL, VIENNA—-ONLY ONE-THIRD OF THE TOTAL STREET WIDTH IS NOW 
USED FOR ROADWAYS 


attention of officials in other growing 
cities specific facts which should spur 
them to prepare the way for the fuller 
efficiency of their cities before it be- 
comes prohibitively expensive to make 
ample provision tor additional thorough- 
lure requirements 


Street Layouts in the Old World 


The largest cities in America and those 
of Europe may have nearly the same 
population, but beyond that fact there 
is no similarity. The Atlantic Ocean is 
responsible for the dissimilarity which 
strikes us so forcibly when we reach the 
other side. The capitals of Europe had 
a well-defined form before America was 


SCHOTTEURING STRASSE, VIENNA, A BUSINESS STREET THAT RESEMBLES A 
PARKWAY 


Nearly all prominent wide streets in Europe are of this type 


even discovered. If America had been 


ttached tu Europe, 1 am afraid our 
irg’ (ites would also show the same 
street layouts Portions ol 


old Boston and New York even so re- 
ind this 
may be true of some other New England 
cities which I could not visit 


semble their European parents, 


The capi- 
tals of Europe were laid out centuries 
io and have retained their origimal form 
for the most part. There has been some 
local betterment here and there, and in 
London and Hamburg rather extensive 
replanning, following destructive fires, 


has taken ice 


Even in ancient Rome, changes in 
street alignment and widths were made 
The great fire, which we have been told 
vas started at Nero’s command and dur- 
ing which he fiddled, was probably at- 
tributed to him on circumstantial evi- 


dence Historians have discovered that 


Nero was trving to buy certain property 
for a street betterment plan. The pro 
perty-owners were not overawed, it 
seems, by an Empere nd tried to hold 
him very human ition, we 

ll a cree. Then, when a e fol- 

ved so. close ipon Nero itile 
efforts 1 one hich I 1 his 
problems immensely, very naturally the 
story got out that incendiarism, pro- 
voked by disappointment \ the 
bottom of such propitious conflagration; 
quite a human conclusion and one which 
might again be reached even today. All 


of which shows that human nature is 
eternal and varies but little 


A number of influences no doubt 
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CHAMPS ¥ 7, 7¥ * 
£ 
COURS L 
VINCENNES ss — ts 
PASS 
DE BRETEUIL 10 25 /8O 25 10 
é 
D/AGONAL 
PHILA. 15 28 42 8O 42 28 /5 
GRAND ARMEE /3 27 54 54 27. /3 
i 
BRUSSELS, MIDI 
BLVD. /3 63 92 


ST PAUL 


4 2 


SUPER HIWAYS 


DETROIT 38 44 40 44 38 
A & 
| UNTER DER LINDEN 
BERLIN 25 33 76 43 27 
& 
SOUTH PARK WAY i = 
CH/CAGO 20 564 45 564 20 
VIENNA 36 4¢ 33 20 /9 
HAMBURG fe BO /00 30 /2 
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220 
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194 
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WIDTH AND SPACE DISTRIBUTION OF SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STREETS 
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WASH. DC. 25 25 
RAVENNA BLVD. 
SEATTLE 4S 25 24 32 24 25 IS 
THE MALL & 
LONDON 50 60 50 
UPPER BROADWAY p é 
NY 25 42 20 42. 25 | 
WEST GRAND 8LVD 
DE TRO/T | /50O 
GLOCKENGIESSER WALL fi A | 
HAMBURG 25 Pe 25 | 143 
AVENUE CARNOT | 
PARIS 46 48 4G /40 


MICHIGAN AVE 


CHICAGO 25 80 430 
GLOCKENG/ESSERWALL 
HAMBURG 34 33 /8 | 
V/7T TORIO VEN/ITO 
ROME 36 5) 36 123 


BELLE /SLE BRIDGE 


DETROIT 20 80 20 120 
4TH. AVE. S 
SEATTLE. 10 80 ~70 /00 
2ND. AVE 
SEATTLE. je sa 18 
LONDON 20 VENICE. 9 


WIDTH AND SPACE DISTRIBUTION OF SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STREETS 
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L’'ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PARIS 
Twelve avenues radiate from this as a center, 


ranging in width from 126 feet to 240 feet 
caused American cities to assume a radi- 
cally different form. Our earliest set- 
tlers were acquainted with the short- 
comings of their parent cities and could 


be expected to make some improvements 


Then again, the rectangular scheme of 
land subdivision here would very easily 
res na street plan along the cardinal 
dire ons of the compass That fact 1s 
peculiarly true of American cities and 
distinguishes them from all the rest 
W) one wanders around London, for 
instance, it is difficult to analyze its com- 
plex form and reach a conclusion as to 
just what influences brought it about. 
Compact groups were necessary to secure 
the protection afforded by defensive 
walls, for the most part now obliterated. 
The Ring Streets of Brussels, Vienna 
and Paris were originally the sites’ of 
those walls We have no counterpart 
for these Ring Streets in America, be- 
cause none ol them were ever so pro- 
tected by fortifications which endured 
long enough to leave their imprint upon 
the city’s plan. Paris must be considered 


separately. It enjoys a plan radically 


different from other European cities 
and from any other part of the world, 
for that matter 


The famous boulevards of Europe are 
usually isolated streets magnified beyond 
the general prevailing widths, and are 
proper 
a palace or other exceptional 
The idea of providing liberal 
space for traffic, which is uppermost in 
every American municipal engineer’s 
mind, was entirely absent; in fact, one 
is surprised to find how little of the 


t assigned 


the result of a desire to give a 
setting to 


building 


street space is to roadways. 
‘Trees still claim the greatest amount of 
space. I can see much reassignment of 
this space when the roadway needs in- 
crease, as they surely will when the 
auto reaches the European public more 
generally. The location of a fu- 
ture population cannot be predicted with 
any certaincy during its infancy, but, by 
the time a population of, say, a half- 
million has been reached, a well-defined 
inclination has appeared. Often, 
graphical conditions will have 
on this phase of city expansion 


city’s 


topo- 
an effect 
The 
well-defined arterial highways leading in 
important directions must be widened to 
provide for such future needs. The to- 
pography of Seattle, with its hills and 
valleys, frequently limits the number of 
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such thoroughfares to one in a given di- 
Wherever that is true and no 
ce velope we 
really have to widen that one highway. 


rection 


relieving street can be 


The Cause of Scattered Development 
New cities such as ours did 
compactly 


and low 


not 
transportation 
rates of fare brought large out- 


grow 


Street-car 


lying attractive areas into competition. 
It is natural that people should select 
sightly districts between five and eight 
miles out, if the prices for the property 
suit their means better and transporta- 
tion service is good. That happened in 
Seattle, and no doubt accounts for the 
scattered development so in 
American cities. 
This condition 
thoroughfares of 


common 


naturally develops 
extreme importance 
and of considerable potential real estate 
value. For many years, however, the 
conversion of all the frontage on such 
streets to business use must be slow and 
even discouraging to the owners. As far 


AVENUE DE LA GRANDE-ARMEE, 

ON WHICH 108 FEET OUT OF A TOTAL OF 

240 IS TODAY SET OUT FOR TREES, AN 

EASY SOURCE OF FUTURE ROADWAY 
SPACE 


PARIS, 


as such owners are concerned, the pres- 
ent street width is sufficient, and they 
would oppose any immediate expendi- 
ture for future needs. However, a re- 
view of the street-widening programs of 
American cities proves that 70- and 80- 
foot will not long suffice. The 
problem then becomes one of making 
provision for the future without 
premature expenditure 


streets 


some 


The Value of Setbacks 

Our European parent cities long ago, 
and inadvertently, showed us a way. In 
common with the failings of other hu- 
mans, we youngsters did not believe in 
the good example, and ignored it. Set- 
back requirements, enforced for many 
years in England and Germany, are our 
salvation today. When a is al- 
ready inadequate, immediate operation 
by way of eminent domain alone can 
give relief. Where the need is not im- 
mediate but will be acute in ten or fif- 
teen setback ordinance paves 
the way for such future widening with- 
out involving any expense at present, 
and that is the fact 
sparsely developed and already over- 


street 


years, a 


welcome along 


assessed thoroughfares. Such ordinances 
are operating already in Cleveland and 


1928 


Los Angeles and permit only the e: 
tion of the first story of a building 
to the present street margin. The uy 
fioors must be kept back to the me 
established width. 

At first glance such requirements n 
seem an invasion of indivi: 
property rights. On careful analysis, 
however, it can easily be proved that 4 
building owner will be financially wise 
tv comply. If the building were built 
out, the owner would be paid for the 
land taken, which is the same in either 
case. He would also be paid to cut off 
the projecting portion and rebuild his 
front. The loss of tenants during such 
reconstruction is quite an item, to say 
nothing of the disturbed arrangement of 
suites. The owner would receive the 
bare cost of such remodeling, so why 
invite all the nuisance and possible fi 
nancial loss by non-compliance with the 
setback scheme? The opposition to such 
ordinances is very infrequent, I am told 


to be 


Super-Highways 

When planning for the future, deci- 
sions must be made upon the widths 
required. This is by no means well 
established in our progressive cities, be- 
cause local conditions limiting 
feasibility of extreme or, rather, full, ad 
quate width. In this respect Detroit re- 
veals the most courage—or the most op- 
portunity. The super-highway gridiron 
there and in its environs exceeds any- 
thing being attempted elsewhere. ‘These 
super-highways are 204 feet wide over- 
all, and one of them, Wider Woodward 
Avenue, is already improved for a length 
of about 15 miles with two roadways, 
each for travel in one direction and each 
44 feet wide. Car lines occupy a central 
lane 40 feet wide, which leaves the pave- 
ment for purely vehicular use. The 35- 
foot marginal strips for sidewalks and 
trees may be invaded some day when 
more roadway space is required. I was 
told that the already tremendous volume 
of traffic on special days may compel 
such action much earlier than the build- 
ers anticipated. Detroit is truly “show- 
ing the world,’ but unfortunately we 
cannot all follow her wonderful example 
Chicago also has displayed splendid 
courage in the widening of a street such 
as Western Avenue to 100 feet for a 
length of 23 miles. This width does not 
represent the ultimate desire of its engi- 


of the 


RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS 


All the stores along the left side of this street 
have been arcaded to furnish sidewalks 


== 
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neers but is as much as they could ex- 
nect to realize under the well-developed 
conditions. 
Mv recommendation to Seattle author- 
‘ies after this tour of investigation was 
that all thoroughfares leading out into 
is where our future population must 
should be widened from their exist- 
widths, of 75 and SO feet, to 108 
this future space to provide for a 
wuble-track line on an 18- 
it right-of-way in the center, with a 
‘-foot vehicle lane on each side. This 
leaves 15 feet for sidewalks. I predict 
it even such widths will compel a 
prohibition against standing automobiles 
during the morning and evening peak 
hours. Our department has already been 
ordered to prepare three setback ordi- 
and I am confident that more 
ll be forthcoming as we prove able to 
cet them out. These decisions are the 
result of my report and I feel 
extremely gratified when I consider the 
condition in which Seattle’s 
thoroughfare system will be fifteen years 
from I do not, of course, expect 
ill e my 108-foot 
v idth, and realize that this is subject to 
some modification. In places of intense 
pedestrian activity my 15-foot allot- 
ment for walks should be further ex- 
panded; and where they are less, a re- 
duction will be cood design. I do feel 
confident, however, that in this automo- 
» an efficient thoroughfare should 
have two lanes of travel in each direc- 
tion open to automobiles at all times, 
ith a possible three during rush hours. 
\s mentioned before, Washington, D. 
C., has an exceptional street system. 
Paris, however, leads them all with re- 
gard to width, number and direction. It 
seems quite extraordinary that just one 
people had such broad views. Nowhere 
else will one find a boulevard 318 feet 
in width or a condition such as the 
twelve avenues which radiate from the 
Are de Triomphe. The widths of this re- 
markable group range from 126 feet to 
240 feet. 


street-car 


nuances, 


curect 


enviabie 


now 


ngineers to accept 


Hue age 
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CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS 
The roadway alone is 88 feet wide; the trees on each side occupy strips 115 feet wide 


Where conditions, such as in suburban 
Detroit, will permit, I strongly advise 
the acquisition of space which may for 
many years be adorned by trees. Wher 
the trees must make way for additional 
roadway needs, it is probable that the 
acquisition ol equivalent area by con- 
demnation would be a 
matter. 


very expensive 
Arcading 

It frequently becomes 

widen a 


necessary to 
a widening of 
the entire street by condemnation would 
be a prohibitively expensive matter. The 


roadway where 


finest example of extensive arcading was 
observed the Rue de Rivoli in 
Paris. The covered walks afford a pro- 
tection from both sun and rain and are 
very popular promenades for window 
shoppers 
more people to inspect 
window displays than in America. The 
cost must have been nominal indeed as 
compared with what an outright widen- 
ing under such conditions of building de- 
velopment would have amounted to. In 
Hamburg also, one may observe numer- 
ous examples of permanent arcading. 
The buildings fronting on the railway 
station plaza in Rome present a concave 
face, all arcaded. The custom of side- 
walk cafés here, however, leaves little 
space for the pedestrian, but the effect 
of the frontage is pleasing to the eye. 
It frequently happens that only a few 


along 


This comfortable situation in- 


stop to 


eXIist 
proposed In 


such cases it is isually possible to settle 


permanent bi 


street 


rge 


when dening 1s 

leaving 
a period 
all 


hew 


with the owners on a basis of 
their buildings undisturbed for 
the 


erected to the 


ct fiitteen years. In 


hew 


meantime 


structures are 


street line. 


This has been done In Seattle to rood 


nd it 1s surprising how 


avantage, 
quickly such a period passes. One hotel, 


the Y. M. C. A., still 


occupied by 


pro- 
jects, although the fifteen-year time 
originally agreed upon elapsed five years 
ago. In this case the City Council 
granted an extension of time. While this 
building is seven stories high and con- 
spicuous on th ecoun would in- 
deed be interesting to know how few 
people have 1 ced nd remembered 
this unusual projection. In other words, 


“temporary 
+] 


reading has not developed 
esthetics 


certain to 


complaints or otended 


which one would theorize as 


} 


result from such unusual procedure. 


More About Setbacks 


European cities, especially in England 
and Germany, have required for the past 


| 
75 years, in the interest of light, air 
and the public health, that tenements 
be set back about 20 or 25 feet from 


the property lines. On thoroughfares, 
this condition now will simplify condem- 
nation and the authorities are preparing 
such widening plans to be launched as 
conditions become more 
stable. It would have fortunate 
for American cities if require- 
ments had been imposed by them even 
fiity years ago. Few buildin 
the i demands for improve- 
ments for such a period. If such 
legislation enacted in Europe, 


where the rights of property owners are 


soon as financial 
been 


similar 


gs survive 
increasi 
long 
can be 
jealously, it would seem 
about 
eminent 


guarded very 
much easier to bring it 
in America the right of 
domain 1s a 


relatively 
W he re 


established institution. 


One plan employed in Ohio and in 
California is to fix by ordinance the fu- 
ture street line with intent to acquire 
by condemnation proceedings after a 
fixed period usually fifteen vears, the 


strip of } In the mean- 
time, only the first story of a building 
may be constructed to the original street 


"ivate proj erty. 
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OPERNRING, VIENNA, A BUSINESS STREET LIBERALLY PROVIDED WITH SHADY 
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ie upper floors being set back to 

new line While this mavy at first 

n invasion of private rights, it 

readily be proved that it will be to 

ners financia iidvantage to com 

Setback requirements are in force in 

modified form nearly everywhere. In 

Ne York City today the fronts of sky- 

re t back above the fifteenth 

This wv n time develoy inother 

f rian stre¢ it this level when all 

ldings n block have complied 

One can see the forerunner such a 

N Hamburg where a wa k has been 

led completely surrounding the 

three upper floors of that city’s largest 

building. Employees may prome- 

nade during recess periods without 

mingling with the crowds on the street 
leve 
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their 
present one class ol plan- 
American ¢ 
different group must re- 
that the for very 
provision for moving vehicles was 
century ago. As 
time, the neces- 
further. As a re- 
sult, the general street system in Euro- 


European cities, on account of 


extreme age 


ning, while ities belong to an 


entirely 


(ne 
member necessity 
imple 
inknown even 

| 


recedes 


quite 
one 
SITV 


In point ol 


diminishes still 


pean cities is irregular; and since the 
conditions which controlled are obliter- 
ted, one is at a loss to « xpiain how the 


sireet lavout could have become so com- 
plex 

The Ring Streets are of 
only in Europe, because 


course found 
is previously 


stated, such boulevards were originally 
the location of the walls which §sur- 
rounded a community for defensive pur- 


poses. With the development of ar- 


“xcellent Results in Oiling 


NE of the outstanding develop- 
ments in California highway 
the 


maintenance 1n past year, 
according to C'aliforma Highways. 1s the 


successful treatment of gravel- and rock- 
surfaced highways with oil, which will 
tremendous main- 
tenance, will solve the acute dust prob- 


result) in savings 


conserve materials and provide a 


smooth, well protected wearing suriace 
Iree trom corrugations 

California has a large mileage of 
secondary type roads improved during 


recent years. With the rapid increase 
a real problem in maintenance 
control on these roads has 
the state highway organization 
In some the loss of material 
has as high as an inch annually, 
representing a loss of $500 to $1,000 per 
mue 


in trathe 


and dust 


Instances 
peen 


The dust problem has also become 
an acute one, having resulted in several 
tances in severe accidents because of 
the drivers’ inability to see through the 
clouds of dust 

\ number of experiments have been 
made to solve this dust problem and con- 
the road material, but none has 
vn the the 
present system ol oiling Between April 
1 and July 1, 1927, 374 miles of high- 
wav were oiled at a cost of $510,000 
On seve! 


promise ol suecess ol 


sections eXtra amounts ol 


road material were used, adding at least 
2 inches to the surface of the road and 
that will 
last until funds for paving are available 

Che 
tained and the manner in which the traf- 
he was handled over roads being oiled, 
reflected considerable credit the 
Early in the the 
Maintenance Department formulated a 


prov a smooth surface 


comments concerning results ob- 


upon 
Department 


pring, 


set ol 


rules for its employees, as well as 
notices requesting the cooperation ol the 
traveling public. All employees handling 


oiling jobs were impressed with the im- 


portance of reducing the inconveniences 
to autoists, and, judging from reports 
Irom various sources, 
their efforts 
tions of the state have reported that 


suecess attended 
Two automobile associa- 


they have received very few complaints 
and that the Department is to be con- 


gratulated upon working out a plan 
that has reduced motoring inconveni- 
ences such as detours ind spatte ring to 


the minimum 


How the Smooth Finish Is Obtained 

Getting the smooth finish on an oiled 
highway has become a real science on 
the part of California highway workers, 
and with the “mixing” methods it takes 
three days of constant working to secure 
the best results. Immediately after the 
mix has been laid down, a 7-foot grader, 
drawn by a small tractor, begins work- 
ing the road behind the traffic for the 
purpose of keeping the surface smooth 
during compaction. When traffic first 
moves over the finished highway, a light 
car will sink into the surface as much as 
an inch. Within three hours the same 
car makes no impression, and in three 
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tillery such walls became useless and 

removed. The publicly owned space 
boulevard; in fact, the 
name boulevard comes from bulwar 


came a 


a protection 

One sees a fine example in Brus 
All that remains of the old wall is 
old tower-gate Porte Namur, now a ¢ 
museum. This is a fine example of ¢ 
massive masonry. The Ring Street 
Vienna had their this 
way. In Paris three dist 
rings, all the sites of former walls 
to encompass the steadily growing « 
A roughly circular formed street 
city plan permits one to by-pass the « 
gested areas certain to exist in the do 
district, which had its 
beginning near the center of the original 
circle and still persists there. 


origin in 


one 


Sees 


town business 


(To be continued in the February 


Dirt Roads 


days a 22,000-pound load will leave only 
faint marks, which are quickly ironed out 
by following traffic. The blade is kept 
steadily working until no further ma 
terial can be moved, this stage usual 
being reached about the third day. For 
this work it is desirable that a rubber- 
tired tractor be used to avoid cutting 
up the surface. Vialog tests on an oiled 
highway in Division VIII demonstrated 
it to be smoother than any other ‘type of 
road in the California highway system, 
which includes cement-concrete, asph 
tic concrete, and bituminous macadam 
and after nine month no 
parent. 


is ap- 


wear 
Costs Reduced 
During 1927, using the same force o! 
men at oiling who had learned the 
method in 1926, it was possible for a 
number of the State Highway Divisions 
not only to attain a more satisfactory 
finished dirt road surface, but to do the 
work at less cost. In Division VIII oiled 
highways cost $1,600 per mile in 1926, 
while in 1927 better 
tuined for $1,025. 


results were ol 


Excessive Prices Paid by Corporations for 
Municipal Utility Properties 


Public Service Commission of 

Maryland recently, in rendering an 
opinion on the application of a Maryland 
iny for purchase a 
Snow Hill is 


comp authority to 
municipal 
quote d in Public 

“This 


concern the 


power-plant it 
W orks 


Commission 


is follows 


views with grave 


scramble o 


holding compa- 


nies for small, isolated and often entirely 
obsolete electric and other utility prop- 
erties and their willingness to pay for 


such properties prices far beyond the cost 
of reproducing them. It is convinced that 
the prices paid in excess of the actual 
value of such comes in 
another and in the 


properties one 
long run out 


The money repre- 


form o1 


of the public’s pocket 


sented by these excessive 
gift to the owners of these properties; 

is paid only because the purchasers e 
pect to make a profit out of it, either in 
the rates charged for service or in the 
sale of securities based on the stocks o! 
the acquired Such transac- 
tions do not appear to the commission to 
be in the public interest.’ 

A purchase price of $31,000 for th: 
Snow Hill plant was permitted by th: 
Commission, the corporation being will- 
ing to write off $15,000 and capitaliz 


prices is not a 


properties. 


only $16,000, which amount it had of- 
fered for the same property two years 
before. A competing company offered 


even more than the amount approved 


re 
: 
| 
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A Municipal Program for 
Combating Crime 


MANAGER, 
S BETWEEN the elimination of 
crime causes and improvement in 


police viministration, it b- 


le that 


immediate 


is pro 
greater 
municipal 
The 
things which make for crime are deeply 
term “hu- 
and run through the whole 


the latter offers the 


opportunity in a 


program for combating crime 
imbedded in what we loosely 
man nature,” 
warp and woof of our social institutions, 
There is an ex- 
ternal influence which, at time or 
other, has not been identified as a cause 
of criminality. While it is clearly the 
task of the municipality to attack these 
matters with vigor, it is as clear 
that positive and substantial results can 
be secured only after years of unremit- 
ting effort. 


scarcely unwholesome 


some 


just 


They 
are more readily affected by administra- 
tive action; in fact, they are highly re- 
sponsive to all of the many influences 
which are brought to bear upon them, 
both official and unofficial. If the unoffi- 
sometimes 


It is otherwise with the police 


cial influences have become 
so strong as virtually to control the func- 
tioning of the police foree, the munici- 
With 
a few partial exceptions, they have pro- 
neither a sound organization nor 
a sound discipline 

It therefore the 
police provide the natural for 
municipal efforts directed at combating 
crime. What, then, is the present status 
of police administration in the cities of 
this country? What accom- 
plished and what things have been left 
might well hesitate to 
commit oneself to generalizations in such 
a broad and varied field, but it is be- 
lieved that the statements of fact which 
follow are at least substantially true. 


palities have themselves to blame 
vided 


that 


focus 


would appear 


has been 


undone? One 


Police Control by a Board or Single 
Responsible Administrator 

We find that boards 
devices for multiple control are slowly 
but surely disappearing, particularly in 
In their stead, however, 
is a marked disposition to combine police, 
fire, health, weights and measures, and 

building-inspection — service, 
single administrative agency, 
bearing the engaging title of Department 
of Public Safety. This, of course, is a 
necessary expedient under commission 
government charters, but it is also be- 
coming fairly common under mayor and 
eouncil charters, and occasionally under 
the commission-manager plan as well. 


po ee as 


the larger cities 


sometimes 


unaer a 


By BRUCE SMITH 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
As 


continuity 


result, the old problem of securing 
of administrative control re- 
mains with us, as well as the question of 
how to distinguish between the proper 


For Increased Efficiency in 
Local Police Administration 


This paper deals briefly with the 
means which a municipality may 
employ to reduce the number of 
serious law infractions within its 
borders. It was read at the joint 
convention of the National Munici- 
pal League and Governmental Re- 
search Conference in New York 
City, November 1], 1927. At the 
very outset, the author pointed out 
that the objection might be raised 


that there is very litthe which the 
municipality, of its own motion, 
can do; that prosecutors, courts, 


sheriffs, coroners, and jailers are for 
the most part under state or county 
control; that the penal law and code 
of criminal procedure are statewide 
in their effect, and may be revised 
only through action by the state 
legislature. These things are true 
and, so far as is known, there is no- 
where a serious intention to bring 
any of such matters within the ex- 
elusive sphere of municipal authori- 
ties. 


There are two fields, however, in 
Mr. Smith’s opinion, over which the 
municipal government may exercise 
a considerable influence. The causes 
which underlie the commission of 
criminal acts, if they once can be 
identified, may be profoundly in- 
fluenced by city departments with- 
out too much dependence upon 
other administrative agencies; and 
the local police forces are now al- 
most everywhere under direct muni- 
cipal control. The paper, therefore, 
offers many practical suggestions 
for greater efficiency and success in 
local police administration. 


fields of the civilian and technical heads 
ot the force. Multiple police control has 
reappeared in a different guise 

It must be conceded that there is a 
certain theoretical justification for vest- 
ing control of the entire public safety 
function in a single commissioner. There 
is, without question, a certain degree cf 
required police 
and a fire department, or between po- 
lice and a health department. But a 
scheme for cooperation which depends 
upon continuous amicable relations be- 
tween independent authorities is clearly 
faulty. The consolidation of these vari- 
ous services under a single commissioner 
may be viewed as an attempt to meet 


cooperation between 


ADMINISTRATION 


the situation. Beyond this point, the dis 
advantages of this system heavily « 
weigh single theoretical advant 
The difficulty involved in trying to « 
ferentiate between the proper fields 
the public safety commissioner and 
police chief is generally recognized. An- 
other objection arises from the fact th 
the commissioner of public safety is 
usually an official bird of passage, while 
the police chief customarily enjoys a 
much more extended tenure office 
Changes of administration bring new 
commissioners into the picture, men who 
are unfamiliar with police administra- 
tion, but who proceed to impose their 
views upon police headquarters. Under 
these circumstances, conflicts are natural 
and almost inevitable. They finally be- 
come the outstanding feature of police 
administration in the cities where this 
plan is followed. 


its 


of 


Where the commission form of govern- 
ment has been adopted, it is difficult to 
see how anything can be done to cure 
this police problem without changing the 
ntire scheme of government under which 
the city operates. Elsewhere, however, a 
vigorous and courageous handling of the 
matter will satisfy practical police needs 
without extensive charter revision. If 
the cities which have consolidated their 
public safety services, as well as those 
which have set up civilian and technical! 
heads of their police departments, will 
meet the issue squarely and provide a 
single responsible administrator with 
complete powers and sufficient guaran- 
tees of official tenure to protect him 
against removal with each change of 
administration, a very substantial ad- 
vance will have been made. 


Qualifications Needed in a Police 
Executive 


There is great concern in some quar- 
ters what official qualifications 
should be demanded of such a police 
executive. There are those who believe 
that he should be recruited directly from 
the police force. To these, it should be 
sufficient to answer that the job of the 
police administrator is after all rather 
remote from that of the professional 


to 


as 


policeman. Others maintain that the 
administrative head should be drawn 
from outside the force, from groups 


which are alien to the deadening effects 
of police routine. These seek their ad- 
ministrators among certain professional 
groups, such as the law and the military, 


itural 
y be- 
»0lice 
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without any great confidence that they 
are on the right track. 

It is submitted that the key to the 
situation is to be found in establishing 
security of tenure for the administrative 
head. That obtained, the official himself 
mav be recruited from a considerable 
number of callings. The essential things 
are that he shall be vigorous and re- 
sourceful in thought and action, of un- 
blemished integrity, and possess marked 
capacity for handling men, because the 
essence of police administration consists 
in the intelligent direction of personnel. 
As time goes on, the administrator will 
acquire and develop a technique of police 
administration. When that time comes, 
the police department will be on a sound 
basis so far as overhead control is con- 
cerned. and a beginning will have been 
made towards a solution of the munici- 
pality’s police problem. 


The Question of Civil Service 

It must be admitted that a complicat- 
ing factor appears at this point. We 
have been contemplating a police system 
which commits itself to direct and single 
responsibility for police management. In 
the vast majority of those cities having 
civil service commissions, responsibility 
for the selection, promotion, and disci- 
pline of police personnel is divided be- 
tween the police authorities on the one 
hand, and the civil service commission 
on the other. And in a practical sense, 
the civil service commission possesses the 
larger half. Here is a problem which 
must be faced squarely. It is submitted 
that if there is any solution short of 
complete exclusion of civil service control 
from police affairs, it will be found in 
confining the civil service commission to 
the duty of eliminating, by competitive 
examination, those police applicants who 
are palpably unfit. To concede to them 
the power virtually of selecting individ- 
ual recruits or officers is to trim down 
the powers of the administrative head 
to a point where the office will no longer 
attract men of marked capacity. Thus 
the vicious circle is completed. 

For many years we have been con- 
cerned with problems of civil service 
reform. The time seems to have come 
for a reform of civil service. 


Crime Repression Through Continuous 
Patrols a Fundamental Need 

Turning now to the major aspects of 
police service, we are confronted with 
the fact that continuous and systematic 
patrol threatens to become a vanishing 
institution. The addition of new and 
burdensome police activities, of which 
traffic control is a striking example, has 
withdrawn large numbers of men from 
patrol duty. Establishment of district 
stations without regard for modern facili- 
ties of transportation and communica- 
tion has had the same effect. Every 
police station requires from 10 to 15 
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officers and men to operate it during a 
given 24-hour period. These are neces- 
arily drawn from the patrol force. Spe- 
cial details, public office assignments, 
on sick leave, 
rest days, and vacations are drawn from 
the same source. The patrol force has 
come to be viewed as a vast reservoir of 
man-power. Special and temporary 
duties almost necessarily take precedence 
over routine patrol. 

Here is a serious condition. We are in 
danger of losing sight of the fact that 
crime repression, through continuous 
patrols, is fundamental to all police 
work. Yet there are now large cities in 
which less than half of the patrol posts 


replace ments for those 


are covered. In some cases, the men on 
station duty actually outnumber those 
who are patrolling beats. Foot-patrol 
beats embracing two square miles and 
twenty miles of streets are not uncom- 
mon. In short, the patrol force has been 
progressively diluted and dispersed until 
those who remain are unable either to 
familiarize themselves with their beats or 
to apply that continuous pressure which 
serves so effectively as a deterrent to 
certain types of criminal acts. It is sug- 
gested (though the fact clearly cannot be 
proved) that here may lie one of the 
causes of our so-called crime waves. 

These facts and these conditions are 
not unrecognized. There has been insis- 
tent demand in police circles for materia! 
additions to the police quota. But if 
additional man-power was not forth- 
coming the matter usually has been al- 
lowed to rest there. It isa fact, however, 
that the effect of a substantial increase 
of patrol personnel may be secured by 
a vigorous pruning of special details, the 
consolidation of patrol districts, and a 
close adaptation of patrol methods to 
local requirements. Practical adaptation 
of fixed post duty and of cireular and 
straightaway beats, the uses of foot and 
motor patrols, and of patrol booths, 
modern means of communicating with 
patrols, maintenance of reserves, redis- 
tribution of the patrol force throughout 
the 24 hours of the day, in accordance 
with proved need—all these may be 
studied and reviewed with profit. They 
constitute the very bone and sinew of 
the police organism. 


Criminal Investigation 

The detective bureau is coordinate 
with the patrol force only in an adminis- 
trative sense; actually, it supplements 
the latter. With certain notable excep- 
tions. the detective bureau does not func- 
tion unless and until there has been a 
failure by the patrol force to repress 
crime. But because criminal investiga- 
tion captivates the fancy and is relieved 
of the routine features of patrol work, 
the detective bureau is likely to be far 
more completely manned than is the 
patrol force. It is generally assumed that 
criminal investigation requires greater 
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This may be a 
debatable question. But it is certam that 


intelligence than patrol 


it requires a different type of individual 
Here again, however, the cut-and-dried 
methods of civil service control have 
failed to operate with any selective effect 
The nature of detective service demands 
eertain qualities which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, can best be 
tested in the actual performance of de- 
tective duty To select detective per- 
sonnel by means of a set examination 
ind then make it difficult or impossible 
for superior officers to return them to 
patrol, represents the last 
futility. 


word in 


Record Forms and a Directing 
Intelligence 

Some of the considerations entering 
into the distribution of uniformed pa- 
trols apply with almost equal force to 
criminal investigations. The hard-and- 
fast System ol district detectives Is seri- 
ously weakened when these are evenly 
distributed over the police districts of 
the city. Under this plan, certain dis- 
trict detectives may daily be assigned 
as many as ten or a dozen complaints 
lor investigation. Successful investiga- 
clearly impossible. It may 
fairly be questioned, however, whether 
any serious attempt to this end is made 


tions are 


in the majority of cities. The informa- 
tion available indicates that close super- 
vision of detective work by qualified su- 
periors is the exception rather than the 
rule. Assignment rarely 
maintained. Chiefs of detectives often 


records are 


are merely superior operatives who at- 
tach themselves to the investigation of 
especially Important cases or to cases 
which bulk large in the public eye. Bu- 
reau clerks sometimes succeed in partially 
filling the gap. They assume the pre- 
rogative of assigning cases and keeping 
personal memoranda concerning them. 
By such many 
bureaus are saved from chaos 


expedients, detective 

It is clear that in the cities where 
these conditions prevail, an effort should 
be made to systematize detective opera- 
tions from top to bottom. There will be 
nothing superhuman about the task. 
Probably no other sphere of police ad- 
ministration has received more intensive 
study. Record forms covering the assign- 
ment of cases, daily reports, and progress 
reports exist in wide variety and nearly 
all are adequate. Nothing is needed but 
a directing intelligence 


Crime Prevention by Removal of Causes 

As already indicated, the matter of 
crime prevention merits the closest at- 
tention from municipal authorities, since 
it is one of a very few of the really 
constructive features of criminal justice 
administration. No program for combat- 
ing crime which does not include it can 
be considered complete. Crime may be 
prevented, however, only to the extent 
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the actual and underlying causes 

e removed. Some of these, such as the 
ression of the and narcotic 

"1 ire matters which primarily con- 
the police. There are other features 

eT which ippear clearl, bevond 
sphere of the police, but which are 
ertheless well within the seope of 
municipal jurisdiction. The prompt and 
Y cient relief of actual distress, the 
lual elimination of degrading con- 
tions of housing, provision of facilities 
ivenile recreation by means ot 
strategically located playgrounds -to 
these matters the municipalities may 
themselves in the confident belief 


that they will eventually be influentia 


n reducing crime 


There is emphatic demand in some 
cuarters that the whole concept o! police 
zervice be revised so that the rank and 


e ol the force mAav devote their etiorts 


to prevention rather than to repression 


or ipprehension This view overlooks 


the fact that social welfare agencies exist 
in great number and variety. To project 
the police into their field would serve 
further to complicate a situation which 
is already complex. Furthermore, 1t 


might fairly be doubted whether a police 


force consisting largely of social workers 
srmed with police powers would possess 
the stern qualities to deal effectively with 


eertain types of offenses and offenders 

The Patrolman as the Eyes and Ears of 
the City Government 

It theretore seems reasonable to con- 

clode that the police may best serve the 

ends of crime prevention by familiarizing 

themselves with the type of work per- 


formed by all ot the social welfare agen- 


ees of the community, both publie and 
With this accomplished, the 

sefulness of the patrolman on his beat 
he greatly imere ised As the eves 


nd ears ef the citv government, he will 
serve as a highly useful reporting agency, 
nd manv conditions which now receive 
no attention will be brought to the notice 
But 
iwencies operate only dur- 
the business day, the 
should ilso prepared To relieve 
of their 


competent iuthority because 


Son velfare 


ng the hours ol 


certain cases ot acute distress, 
own motion and on their own respons!- 
bilitv. The police department, which 


erates at all hours, is in a 


To render real 


position 


occasionally constructive 


service in this manner. 

The creation of women’s bureaus 1) 
poner departments in recent years has 
resulted in a few substantial contribu- 


That such 
bodies of women police officers do not 
solution of the 
however. 
extension of 
but the verv 
smallest police departments should be 
actively encouraged. But the point can- 
not be stressed too strongly that from 


tions to police technique 


complete 
prevention problem. is, 
clear The 


bureaus to all 


constitute 


} 


ering 
abundantly 


women’s 
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continue to be o1ar- 
and order nd recruited, 
organized, trained, and equ pped accord- 
ingly 


the necessities of situation police 


lorces must stern 


dians of law 


Urgent Need for More and Better 
Police Schools 
Finally, the American 
cities might well be directed to the mat- 


attention ol 


ter of police training. The rise and 
development ol police schools probably 
constitute the greatest achievements of 
police administration in the past twenty 


vears. A generation ago, it would have 
been necessary to argue the advisability 
of formal instruction for police recruits 
It is not necessary to do so todav The 
early opposition of police uiministrators 
has almost disappeared \ 


number of 
idmirable police training schools have 
heen established, not 
of the larger cities, but 


only by some 
several 


of the states maintaining police forces 


ilso by 


So far as is known, all of these are open 
to the members of other police depart- 
Moderate advantage has 

the thus offered 
It still remains true, however, that the 
schools has 


ments been 


taken of opportunity 
promising extension of police 
been somewhat retarded in recent years. 
There appear to be two reasons for this 
In the first place, the smaller 
police forces naturally find it difficult 
or impossible to organize, man, and oper- 
ate their In other 
cities, where by reason of larger police 


condition 


own training units 
quotas these considerations do not ipply, 
the diffieulty 


administrators are likely to be unfamiliar 


lies in the fact that police 


with pedage vical methods and procedure 
One is likely to find the liveliest appreci- 
ation of the value of police training as 
an abstract proposition, but little or no 
the actual 
followed in order to secure 


grasp or comprehension ol 
course to he 
it. There are 
posing police schools which employ the 
There 
re other cases where the training period 


instances of otherwise im- 


catechism method of instruction 


has been so frequently interrupted by 
demands upon the recruits’ time that the 
schools themselves have virtually sus- 
The 


of curricula still prevails 


pended operation widest variety 
Time devoted 
to instruction ranges from one week to 
three The idea that 
training program largely of 
exercises, the simpler forms 
of military drill, and the 
location of police telegraph boxes, proves 


months police 
consists 
setting-up 


memorizing 


most persistent 
There 


sented 


are, then, two problems pre- 
The difficulty of establishing 
training units in the smaller police de- 
partments is clearly insuperable. If the 
members of these police forces are to 
receive instruction in the 
policeman’s art, it must be at other 
hands than those of their immediate ad- 
ministrative superiors. Cities which fall 


systematic 


into this category can best meet the 
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situation by requiring their police 1 
cruits to attend a police school operat 
by another municipality or by the st 
The problem of raising the stand 
and improving the curriculum of po! 
schools operated by the larger cities 
one requiring more extended consider 
tion. It is submitted that the propos 
made a few months by the Ni 
York State Crime Commission may off¢ 
The Commissio: 


ago 
i possible solution. 
recommended that the Board of Regent 
be given the and the duty « 
licensing and supervising police training 
schools throughout the state; that the 
Board engage the services of an inspe 


power 


tor who should give his assistance to any 
police department desiring to establis! 
| police school or to improve one already 
in existence, and who should periodically 
inspect all police schools and certify 
those which maintain satisfactory stan- 
dards. The commission further recom- 
mended that no member of a police force 
in the larger cities should be promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, captain, inspec- 
tor, or to equivalent grades, unless he 
should have completed a course of in- 
struction in an approved school for 
police. 

It is not intended, of course, that such 
training should be required of a police- 
man prior to every promotion to which 
he might aspire, but merely to close the 
doors leading to the higher ranks and 
grades to those policemen who joined the 
force subsequent to the establishment of 
the plan and who had not at some time 
satisfactorily completed an approved 
course of police instruction. 


The First Line of Defense Against 
Crime 

The foregoing matters represent a few 
of the salient features of police adminis- 
tration to which municipalities may 
apply themselves in their efforts to com- 
bat crime. They all have an important, 
and some have an intimate, bearing upon 
the question. It is probable that in 
many jurisdictions, state legislative ac- 
tion may be necessary in order to clear 
the decks for such a program. 

In the last analysis success in police 
administration depends upon sound or- 


ganization and competent direction of 
personnel. For these there is no 
satisfactory substitute. The methods 


employed in the selection, training, 
advancement, and discipline of the rank 
and file actually condition the kind of 
police service that is rendered, day and 
night, year in and year out. 

The police stand in the first line of 
defense against crime. If that line holds, 
some of the pressure upon all of the 
other agencies of criminal justice will 
be relaxed, and the way will be open for 
thoughtful and orderly improvement in 
the entire process, from apprehension to 
punishment. 
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Snow Removal in Philadelphia—I 


By ARDIER M. SOBY, Chief, and JOHN H 
3UREAU OF STREET 


NOW upon the streets of a city is 
objectionable because it interferes 
with pedestrian and vehicular traf- 
fic. fire fighting and drainage; is preju- 


which unremovet 


lar 


trafhe 


NUTTALL 


i snow ¢ ind the 


uterierence with pedestrian and vehicu- 
which is reflected in the de- 


crease of business in a municipality 


Prince 
CLEANING, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


deep sno s melted bv a sudden tl 
dical to health; causes damages to build- Deep snow delays pedestrians, ice Snow interieres most seriously 
ings and pavements; and is unsightly exuses falls and injuries, and wet snow vehicular traffic when dee p or when 
when dirty. The principal reason for damages clothing and is likely to be the hardened into ice. Deep snow delays 
» 
removing snow from the streets is to direct cause of colds and other ills. In- trattie, causes structural strains, neces- 
prevent the annoyance and injuries terference with pedestrians Is greatest sitates more cleaning and the consump- 
GENERAL SNOW REMOVAL INSTRUCTIONS GENERAL SNOW REMOVAL INSTR N NERAL SNOW REMOVAL INSTR a 
OPERAT/ON INSPECTION NT IN 
Start, AND WORK AS INSTRUCTED ON DISTRICT SHEETS If EXPECTED LEAVE WORD aT 10 $ REPRESENTA REPORT Room 
AS TO YOUR LOCATION IF NOT aT aDORESS 
2 Cutan acc WS GACH TO HOUSE LINES fication at 6 A M ano 
Loar NTS FOR TROLLEYS FIRST 2 Report ro Room 336 ar rime SPECIFIED wHEN STATEMENT OF TRUCKS ano 
ARE NOTIFIED MEN READY 
3 Stawt On YOUR SCHEDULE wi THIN BLOCKS aFTee 
NTERSECTIONS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED 3 REPORT TO AL IN CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS FoR Contes as acts arc 
ASSIGNMENT EOU!PMENT 
4 Operate wi TH TRAFFIC AND SO 4S WOT TO INTERFERE 
with TRAFFIC 4 CONSISTS oF 12 entaacton muce 34 
A CHECKS FOR LaBoweRs Ha PICKS 
5 Cucan ONLY ONE SIDE OF SINGLE TRACK STREET BLOCK Camo FOR REPORTING LABOFr CHECK REQUESTS “TRACTOR w BE CHARGED FOR 
BY BLOCK AT A ORDER TO FACILITATE Cc Caros form TRUCKS RET URNE 
TRAFFIO POLICE ENFORCE PARKING REGULATION D INSPECTORS’ suMMaRy 
e Punces 3 romce woRK UN NOTIFIED 
6 SNOW LOADERS AGAINST TRAFFIC F Swow Oisr wSTRucT( On Smeer ° 
G ons 3 Sweers 
7 Cucan THOROUGHLY AND GO BACK OVER WORK TO REMOVE 
SIDEWALK MATERIAL THROWN IN STREET after Ist 6 REPORT TO ASS/GNMENT AND CONDUCT OPERATIONS aS 
CLEANING MSTRUCTED ON OPERATION SHEET. PHONE OF FICE 
WHEN WORK STARTS AND wi ONE 
8 Trucks UST DUMP AT SPECIFIED DUMPS NO TRACTOR DOES NOT REPORT 
OTHERS, ANO MUST PROCEED TO DUMPS BY SPECI 
FIED ROUTE 6 CHECK MEN ANO TRUCKS CAREFULLY EACH HOUR 
ConteactorS FORCE CONsiST oF 6 mEN FOR 7? TELEPHONE OFFICE FOR INSTRUCTIONS WHEN 
TRUCK 4NO NO TRUCK EXCESS OF PATE Share wOoRK WITHIN TWO HOURS OF lf 
SE PERMITTED TO woRK WORK WILL NOT BSE COMPLETED Cali OFF 
4486 P.M. ano REPORT PROGRESS 
10 TeuckS AWAITING MEN MUST PARK OUTSIDE OF TRAFFIC 
aT POINTS OES'GNATEO RETURN IN PERSON ALL EQUIPMENT TO OFF a 
CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS AT ENO OF YOUR SHIFT 
$ Reroet at BEGINNING OF YOUR NEXT SHIFT anc 
RECEIVE EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
2 be 
GENERAL SNOW REMOVAL INSTRUCTIONS GENERAL SNOW REMOVAL INSTRUCTIONS NER NOW REMOV N in 
NSTRUCTIONS I TREET CLEANING DISTRICTS NSTRUCT | ONS TREET CLEANING DISTRICTS - (CONTINUED) A tine Proce 
ALL STREET CLEANING WEN MUST BE READY TO REPOR ABOR me $6 
AY ANY TIME DAY Of NIGHT DURING THE SNOw 12 ACCOUNTING FOR CONTRACT FORCES AND METHOD OF a a a oF 
OPERATION TO BE ACCORDING TO INSTRUCTION @ cace ew 
2 Oistmsct Lists ef MPILEO GIVING ADORESSES SHEETS FOR CENTRAL SNOW REMOVAL DISTRICTS “TRACTOR 
OF ALL MEN SO GROUPCD AS TO BE NOTIF © BY 
FOREMEN TO STHICT OFFICE 13 PROGRESS Each woRNING Berore ABOR CAR a Aros 
TO MAIN OFFICE sie ~ se 
ALL BLOCKWEN TO REPORT TO GANGS AT STABLE ON ss 
SNOW CALL 14 Ascertain nour TO & INSTRUCTIONS FOR sie an ART an 
NEXT DAY FROM MAIN OFFICE EACH AFTERNOON ~ anc aLLe at 
Snow GANGS WORK IN SCHEDULED SECTION Lean serore 5 P. “ an TRUCK w x we 
ALL SPECIAL LOCATIONS FiRsrT “a For w 
Report NECESS!TY FOR PLOWS ON ANY STREET Re Re ee 
5 BLT KMEN TO SPECIAL LOCATIONS OTHER Tran THOSE ON Hiowway Bureau Scweoue ano TeucK 
CLEAN AFTER CROSSING WORK 15 WELL UNDE® way TO MAIN OFFICE 
TRUCK CAR A ANKS ON TRUCK Car 
6 Carossincs TO BE CLEANED aT LEAST G6 FT woe. & 16 ALL STREET CLEANING MEN SHALL REPORT AT ' se STARTING PP 
SNOW THROWN BACK OF BUILDING LINE, NOT DISTRICT STABLE AT 6 A. M. DURING OR s et FUN accurate VE TAKE 
PLACEO IN CORNER PILES FOLLOWING SNOW UNLESS NOTIFIED TO To me F t 
REPORT AT AN EARLIER HOUR 
7? TROLLEY LOADING POINTS TO DE CLEANED FULL NSF MAS HIS SHEET Swe wa 
LENGTH OF Can USE THe A * 
apen NSPECTOR ANO & 
fom 5 FT. On Each SIDE OF FIRE PLUGS aw 4 eS THE a 
A. Sosy 
Crean ror FT. On EACH SIDE OF & of Bureau 
euTrers 18" wite FOR TEN FEET aBove immer 
10 No SIDEWALK OF PUBLIC PROPERTY, RELIGIOUS OF 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTION OF PHI VATE PROPERTY 
TO BE CLEANED wi THOUT THE SPECIAL SS) ON 
THe 
11. Cowreactors’ Forces ASSIGNED TO You wilt 
USED aS FOLLOWS 
To Finish CROSSING SCKEDULE 
B:— To LIFT AND DISPOSE OF SNOW FROW 
INTERSECT /ONS 
C:-To AND DISPOSE OF SNOW FROM STREETS 
4 ALL WORK MUST PROCEED ACCORDING TO SCHEOULE ~ 6 


SNOW-REMOVAL INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED IN PHILADELPHIA 


pages 4 and 5, instructions to regular municinal forces; and page 6 
refer to the central area and the suburban 


Page 1 


procedure. 


covers operations; pages 2 and 3, inspection; 
Pages 1, 2, 3, 


and 6 


applies to accounting 
contract area 
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TYPE OF INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO SPE- 


CIFIC SNOW DISTRICTS 
tion of more fuel, and interferes with 
parking. Ice is objectionable, because it 
is directly responsible for many colli- 
sions and other accidents. The move- 
ment of vehicles with passengers and 


i 
goods is retarded by snow, and deep 


snow may cause serious consequences 


by delaying the visits of doctors, fire 

ratus and ambulances and the de- 
livery of food, fuel and milk. 
All sections of 


loss because 


suffer economic 
of snow, but the direct loss 
of revenue to commercial enterprises is 
greatest in the retail and amusement 


a city 


cente! Che interference with traffic is 
greatest where the traffic is densest, but 
( iracter ol street system, width of 


eet, character 


ter ol] 


of traffic, and charac- 
other factors. The 

caused by depth Is not 
dependent depth 
on the level but may be great- 


paving are 
interierence 
necessarily upon the 
SHOW 
est in a comparatively light snow where 
deep drifts are formed by strong winds, 
local topography and buildings 

The removal of snow is justified only 
wher removal is less than 


the cost of annoyance and damage to 


the cost of 


health, life and property, but it is im- 
o ascertain the loss in terms of 
It is possible to determine the 
sustained by 


possible 
money 
loss business enterprises 
and amusements over a limited period 
within a narrow range by comparison 
with similar periods in the past 

is usually objectionable in all 


parts of a large city, and its removal is 


Snow 
le over the entire area, but par- 
ticularly in the business section and from 
tratfic The actual area from 
which snow is removed in a municipality 
is usually determined by the municipal 
funds available for the work, the force 
available to clean a given 
the snow becomes too hard to remove 
economically, the time of year, and the 
climate 

The funds available for the 
cleaning organization may be determined 
by both the ability of the city and the 
ll the citizens and legisla- 
body to provide for this specific 
purpose 


The force available for snow removal 


ae sirab 


streets. 


before 


area 


snow- 


gness ol 
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iries greatly in different cities and is 
greatest in cities of cosmopolitan charac- 
ter with a large floating population. It 
is useless to endeavor to clean an area 
greater ned with the 
forces available snow hardens 


be ele 


than can 


be lore the 


to such an extent as to render picking 
necessary, as more obstruction to traf- 
fic is caused by attempts at snow re- 
moval at this stage than would be occa- 
sioned if the snow were permitted to 
remain as it fell. 

The time of year influences the re- 
moval area, because it is desirable to 


at the beginning of 


permitted to remain 


ciean a greater area 


winter when snow 


becomes incorporated with snow from 
later storms, than in the spring when 
snow removal mav become a race be- 
tween the removal force and the sun. 


‘The climate is an important factor in 


the scope of snow removal, according to 


the tength and severity of the cold sea- 
son, the possibility of continuous cold or 
frequent fluctuations of temperature, 
and the character of snowstorms, such 


as heavy, light, wet, dry, or drifting 


The Problem 


The climate of Philadelphia varies 
from tropical to arctic. The highest 
temperature on record was 106 degrees 
F. in 1918, and the lowest 
6 degrees F. in 1899 
temperature for the months of 
December, January, February, and 
March is 35.2, from information gathered 
over a period of 100 years. The average 
annual snowfall during the past 40 years 
has been 24.3 inches, and the maximum 
annual snowfall was 44.6 inches in 1907. 
The longest period during the past hun- 
dred years that the ground has been 
covered with snow was 48 days. The 
winter temperature is not constant, and 
cold weather is frequently 
thaws. Snow is frequently 
rain, freezing and thawing, and snow is 
often accompanied by rain. In the mid- 
dle of winter heavy snow is often re- 
moved entirely from the ground by 
warm weather within a few days after 
falling. 

These climatic characteristics indicate 
that as large an area as possible should 
be cleaned of snow in the early winter 
to prevent an accumulation of snow 
upon the ground which will pack into ice 
under weather changes and traffic. The 
same characteristics indicate that it is 


in Philadelphia 


was minus 
The average daily 


lour 


followed by 
followed by 


useless to remove the snow from so large 
an area in as the ex- 
pense would be unjustified in removing 
material that would disappear through 
natural reasons within a short time. 
The area to be cleaned is so large, the 
streets so narrow, and the force avail- 
able so limited, that it is not practical 
to remove hardened snow unless it has 
become rutted and interferes seriously 
with traffic. The removal of snow from 


the late winter, 


the business section is imperative under 


1928 


Philadelphia conditions, for a rapid 
thaw causes more annoyance and loss to 
retail business than slow 
disappearing snow. 

The central retail finan 
and section of the city 
concentrated in the old city of Ph 
delphia between South and Vine Stree 
and the Delaware and Schuylkill River 
‘This section is approximately 1 m 
long and 21%, miles wide. It 
1,214,000 square yards of cartway 
S07 000 square yards of lootway paving 
from which the snow must be removed 
An immense volume of traffic passes 
through this particularly 
through the central portion from Wal 
nut to Arch Streets, inclusive. Few 
streets within this territory are of great- 
‘' width than 50 
narrower. Two wide Market 
and Broad—intersect at practically the 
center of this territory, where the City 
Hall is located and around which traffic 
must pass. 


enterprises 


business, 
amusement 


contau 


section, 


feet, and many are 


streets 


Many prosperous suburban business 
exist The formerly inde 
boroughs such as Frankford 
Germantown and others, were 
rated with the city in 1853 but have re- 
tained their individual business life and 
local characteristics. The city has grown 
toward them and they toward each 
other, but undeveloped territories exist 
between them and the city and between 
each other. The main streets of these 
towns carry much traffic and are occu- 
pied by important business enterprises 


sections 
pendent 


incorpo 


BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING 
SNOW REMOVAL FORCE ACCOUNT 


| 
No | START NO 


| 


12 1926-SNOW-192 


16 BU. STREET 


24 | 


| Torais ToTaLe | 


< 


IF LUNCH HOUR IS TAKEN DEDUCT TIME 


TOTAL CARRY FORWARD } 


INSPECTORS WILL CHECK EACH NUMBER AS CHECK (6 
'SSUEO AND NOTE TIME OF START AND FINISH ANO TIME 
WHERE CHECK IS MISSING DRAW LINE 
THROUGH NUMBER. TURN IN THIS CARD WITH TRUCK 
CARDS EACH Day lover) 


SNOW REMOVAL FORCE ACCOUNT CARD 
AND TYPE OF CHECK ISSUED TO TRUCKS 
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2 27 
3| 28 
4 29 
5| 30 
6 31 | 
7 32 | 
33 | 
9 3 O 
10 | 
D.P.W. 
13 
14 2691 
15 
7 4 CLEANIN 
18 | 43 
19 44 
20 45 | | 
21 46 
22 47 
23 48 
49 | 
50 
| 
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and amusements. The towns are con- 
nected with the city, and in some cases 
with each other, by main traffic thor- 
oughfares, on many of which street- 
railway ears are operated. Other traffic 

ites exist without  street-railway 
tracks, and these streets are used by 


busses and automobiles. Important 
netions for the transfer of street-rail- 
iy traffic exist at numerous points 


roughout the city. 

[he force available for removing snow 

Philadelphia is not large, as the float- 
ng population of the city is relatively 
ill. The snow-removal force is ob- 
partiy trom the force of con- 
tractors comp lled to cease work because 
of the weather, but principally from the 
floating population. The city must com- 
pete ior the floaters with the local street- 


er 


tained 


railway companies and the railroads, and 
the city can rarely meet the transporta- 
tion companies’ bid for men when a 
deep-drifting snow occurs. 


Seope of the Work 

In view of these facts it is necessary 
tu determine the basic area in Philadel- 
phia from which snow can be cleaned 
within seven days with the force avail- 
able and without undue interference with 
traffic, as the snow becomes hardened 
or is removed by the sun after that 


period. This area need not be so great 
the latter end of the winter as at the 
beginning The program for early 


winter work contemplates the removal 
from the central area, 
amounting to 2,021,000 square yards, all 
snow from the principal suburban busi- 
ness streets, amounting to 220,000 square 
vards, all from the main trattic 
connecting highways, amounting to 783,- 
QOO square yards, all snow from the 
principal street - railway junctions, 
amounting to 55,000 square yards, and 
all snow from in front of important 
amusement places and churches. The 
total area from which it is desirable and 
possible to remove snow amounts to 


of all snow 


snow 


3,058,000 square yards, but it is rarely 
possible to clean the snow entirely from 
this area. 

In addition to the removal of snow it 
is necessary to clean footpaths across 
12,000 intersections, and remove the 
snow from around fire-hydrants, inlets 
and car stops. All traffic streets and 
country roads should be plowed, and im- 
passable country roads opened to traffic 
by rotary plows and shovelers, if neces- 
sary. 

The work of snow removal may be 
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To 


TRUCK No 


Houss 
WorKeo 


START LUNCH 


BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING, Dr. 


4 4 
4 ) 
TOTAL TRUCK HOURS 4) 42 
i 44 44 4 
I hereby certify that this is a true statement of the t rc 45 55 
services rendered by the above contractor on this date, t 4“ 4 “4 
(S d) 48 48 8 
NS# TOR 49 4 
Account Accepted. 
TOTAL MEN AND HOURS 
(Signed) } AMOUNT DUE FORCE ACCOUNT AT Cc HOUR 
CONTRACTOR OR AGENT 
TRUCK s 
Bx Seow 
TOTAL THis DATE 


ACCOUNT 

CHECK nas es “ec “as 


DATE 


CONTRACTOR FOR SNOW REMOVAL 


SNOW ACCOUNT AND BILL 


profitably restricted in the late winter, 
as the expense Ol work 
and the interference with traffic caused 
during its removal are not justified in 
view of the short time that will elapse 
before the removed naturally. 
The basic snow-removal problem for the 
therefore reduced to in- 
clude the removal of from the 
2,021,000 


snow-removal 


snow 


late winter 1s 
all snow 
central area, amounting to 
square yards, all snow from the suburban 
business streets, amounting to 220,000 
square yards, all snow from the princi- 
pal street-railway junctions, and all 
front of the principal 
amusement places and churches. The 
principal _ traffic only 
plowed, removed 


snow trom in 


highways are 
and the snow is not 
at this time of the year. The snow is 
fire-hydrants, in- 
lets and car stops at this season as in the 


early winter. . 


cleaned from crossings, 


Responsibility for the Work 

All streets on are 
erated are plowed by the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., and all streets on 
which street-railway cars are operated 
are plowed to the width of the track by 
that company. The snow is pushed back 
an additional distance by city plows in 
the event that it is not removed entirely 


which busses op- 


from these streets. 

All traffic routes on which busses are 
not operated are plowed by City plows 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Highways, in addition to the shoulders 


of passenger street-railway streets, after 


Foam S44 


CONTRACTOR 


Summary Syow REMOVAL 


Cakos | Onecks 


Tagen 
| cow 


J 


FORM OF SNOW-REMOVAL REPORT SUMMARIZING COSTS 


the tracks have been plowed by the 
plows of the company \ll country 
roads are plowed by the Bureau of 
Highways, and these roads are opened 
by shovel gangs and other I they 
become com] et OvDstr 

The remova om d 
streets, the ving incidental to 
moval, and the cleaning of crossings 
round inlets, fire-plugs special 
piaces, Is under the risaicth of the 
Bureau of Street Cleaning, and s th 
this phase of the ork that this irticle 
deals exclusive 

Phe Bure 4 Street Cleaning 1s 
subordinate to the Department of Public 
Works, which also includes the Bureaus 


of Water, En 


WaAVS, ( ty 


gineering, Surveys, High- 


and Lighting 


Street Cleaning controls 


Property, (ras 
The Bureau of 


the removy nd disposal of ashes, rub- 
bish, garbage, street dirt and snow. 

All work excepting the removal of 
snow Is conducted directly by the mu- 
nieipality, and the foree carried upon 
the rolls is ipproximately 0,200 men, 


1,800 horses and 


125 trucks 


into 


The Bu- 
territorial 


a superintendent, 


reau is divided eleven 


districts, each under 
for the direet conduct of refuse 


ind the 


ganizations tor 


removal, 

necessary complementary or- 

accounting, repairs to 
| } 

horse-drawn vehicles, motor vehicles 


The 


employed on street 


construction and disposal. lorce 
regularly cleaning 
consists of approximately 900 men, and 
ised exclusively for cleaning 


this lorce 1s 


crossings during Refuse 
collection in Philadelphia, contrary to 


usual 


times Ol snow. 


municipal practice, is never 


stopped under any circumstances of 


weather, so that no men are available 


from the collection loree tor snow re- 


moval, and emergency forces must be se- 


cured for each snow. 
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BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


SNOW __| DIST. 
REMOVAL | 


CONTRACTOR 


~ 
ERIAL NO (026 


CAPACITY 


LICENSE NO 5 TON 
TRUK K MAKE 2% TON 
RECORD OF TIME | LOADS | 
1 oot 
| |] | | 20 
o| 
eli Titi tt te 
DATE | MONTH 12 
DAY| 8 |10 | 2 | 90 


' 
' 
! 
! 
! 
' 


with inspector in charge 


The driver must make sure that the ticket is punched by the 


Snow Contractors must obtain one of these tickets for each 
vehicle at Room 336 City Hall, if engaged upon force account, 


or from the Squad Leader if engaged on contract work. 


Leave duplicate copy of ticket 


DON’T LOSE THIS TICKET 


inspector when the vehicle is loaded; also when it is dumped. 


before leaving the district. 


FACE AND REVERSE OF VEHICLE REPORT CARD 


Snow-Removal Organization 

The conditions outlined render neces- 
sary the provision of an entirely separate 
force for snow removal with the excep- 
tion of city-operated plows, snow load- 
ers and inspectors in charge of the work. 
The entire force is obtained through con- 
tractors, each of whom is responsible for 
the provision of a 
laborers and trucks 
removal district is divided into 38 pri- 
mary 


number of 
The central snow- 


given 


which is 
organization. Sub- 
and the tratfic 
highways from which snow is removed 


sections, to each of 


as- 
signed a contract 


urban business streets 
are divided into 41 secondary sections, 
to which the 


working in 


the contractors 
the central district are as- 
after that district has 

Important intersections 
aiso covered by contract lorces released 
after the central 


lorees ol 
signed been 
cleaned are 


section has been 
cleaned 

Snow sections are designed so that the 
most important traffic points and streets 
are cleaned first and so that minimum 
interference with traffic 1s caused. The 
sections are also devised so that opera- 
tions may be conducted differently in 
ease of heavy snow, light snow, heavy, 
and light traffic. The snow-removal 
work under this scheme is quite different 
on Sunday and at night from the work 
during the hours when traffic is heaviest. 

Specific instructions are provided for 
the snow-removal work in each section, 


in addition to general instructions that 


The spe- 


apply to the work in general 


cial instructions list the 


order in which they are 


the 
to be cleaned 


streets 1p 


ind provide special requirements to ob- 
viate interference with traffic. The gen- 
eral instructions for the central area re- 
quire the cleaning of all intersections 
, the cleaning of streets in the order 


noted on the schedule, and 


lirst 


other in- 


structions. 

An inspector who is responsible tor 
the prosecution of the work is in charge 
of each The central removal 
irea is divided into four divisions, each 


section. 


n charge of a supervisor who reports 

directly to the central organization 
The plans for the work are prepared 
in the summer, and include plow sched- 
ules, instrue- 
instructions, and 


l inspectors and contractors with 


section schedules, general 


tions special section 
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house and business telephone nun 
and addresses. The plans for the \ 
ire discussed with the Bureau of P 
in order to secure the cooperation ol 
Bureau in the work of removal 
program is also discussed with off 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
in order to coordinate the efforts of 
two organizations 

The contractors are retained in 
early fall after submitting evidences 
the strength of their labor organizat 
their financial standing and the nun 
of trucks they will be able to sup; 
The contractors obtain the labor fr 
their own organization and from floaters 
picked up at various points through 
the city. The city supplies shovels 
the contractors, who are charged a spec 
fied price for any shovels not returne 
to the district stock-room at the cor 
pletion of the work. 

All plowing incidental to snow-remoy 
work is conducted directly by the Bu 
reau of Street Cleaning with straight 
blade diagonal plows mounted 
city flushers and operated by cit) 
drivers. The city also owns and operates 
six snow loaders in the most important 
removal sections. 


(To he continued wm the 


February 


tasue) 


MAP OF PHILADELPHIA, SHOWING 

STREETS FROM WHICH SNOW IS RE 

MOVED BY THE BUREAU OF STREET 
CLEANING 


Hooch, Hugging, Haste—and Other Traffic 
Warnings 


Highway 


State Department of 
Ohio is using 


1 number of safety- 


first slogans at safety exhibitions in an 
effort to reduce motor accidents Sev- 
eral of these were originated by the Do- 
partment and have found wide vogue 


Here are some of them as quoted In a 
recent 188 of R issell Ne ws: 
1. Don’t try to scare locomotives with 


your horn 
2 A road hog 


his 


roots up macadam with 


roads are wide and smooth- 


don’t burn them up. 


3. Our 


4. Death is so permanent—take a min- 
ute or two at those dangerous railroad 
crossings. 

5. Tragedy in seven words: Speed in- 
creases, breath ceases, rest in pieces 

6. Horse as well as horse power 
should enter into the operation of 
vehicles. 


sense 


mot 


7. Live to ride another day by obey 
ing signs—they mean what they say. 

8. Keep your hands on the wheel—l 
vour girl hug herself. 

9 The “H’s”—Hooch—Huggins 

-Haste. 
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How Intensively Must We 
Use the Land? 


of Housing Development and Land Subdivision 


{ Study of the Economics 


4 


HE apartment house comes last in 
our comparison of the three chief 
housing The first 
vpes, namely, the single-family and the 
row-house types, were dealt with in the 


types. two 


two previous articles. 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
irtment house type is economical use 
ef land. By superposing families in 
vers, the apartment house cuts the 
cost of land per family and per room 
nominal sum where land 
As was demonstrated in 
the previous articles, even where land 
the cost of land per 
room and per family for the single-fam- 
y and row types is so high that it fre- 
quently prohibits their use for the wage- 


most to a 
vaiues are low. 


values are “low,” 


earning groups who form the majority 
of the population. 

To illustrate the difference more 
specifically: The price of $1 per square 
foot for land is very low in New York 
City even for a wage-earner’s tenement 
The well-known “$9 a room 
a month” housing of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company rests on land 
of about this value. The buildings are 
five stories high and cover 5014 per cent 
of the site area. The $9 rental includes 
heat, hot water and dumbwaiter service, 
and it returns over 8 per cent net for in- 
terest and amortization on the total in- 
vestment in which the insurance com- 
pany has 100 per cent equity. This Me- 
tropolitan housing has additional econ- 
omy due to the huge seale of the opera- 
tion, without which the low rent would 
be impossible. For purposes of our 
comparison, it should be stated that the 
$9 rental would be at least $10.50 with- 
out the partial exemption from munic- 
ipal taxes for a period of eight years 
with which the property is favored. 

In this operation the cost of land at 
$1 per square foot figures at about $6] 
per room. Compared with the smaller 
house of the two individual house types 
and with the row house described last 
month, the result in land 
room with land costing $1 
ioot would be as follows: 


location 


costs per 


per square 


rype of House 
Metropolitan 
Row house 


Single-family house No. 2 


Cost of Land 
$61 per room 
430 per room 


apartment 


750 per room 


* The author of irticles is of the firm of 
Arthur C. Holden and Associates, Architects, who 
York 
ilso to the New York 
ision of the 


these 
have acted as consulting architects to the New 
State Board of Housing, and 

Commission for the Rev 


House Law 


Tenement 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR* 


yw, 


square 


that $1 per 
high for an apart- 
ment house site in urban locations, and 
also that figures ranging from 25 cents 
high for the individual 
we perceive why it Is 
almost impossible to house the averags 


when we realize 


foot is not 


to 50 cents are 
and row types, 


American family in anything but apart- 
ment 
This simple comparison is another proof 
of the contention that the chief hope of 
a return to the single-family and row 
types for all but a small fraction of the 
population in large cities lies in a drastic 
improvement in methods of land 
utilization. And with improve- 
ment in land utilization must go great 
efficiency in housing production, partic 
ularly in design, in the use of 


houses, under present methods 


our 


along 


large- 
scale methods and in the elimination of 
heavy charges for speculative finance 


The Folly of Anti-Social Apartment 
House Development 

Most of the story of housing types 
in relation to land utilization is told in 
these few figures, but not all of it. The 
same figures tell conclusively of the gross 
ignorance, the inefficiency and the 
that is characteristic of the contempo- 
rary building of multi-family 
dwellings. The usual commercial pra: 
tice deprives such buildings of sufficient 
land. The that the average 
apartment house lacks adequate “light 
and air,” and becomes in other respects 
an emasculated type of 


abuse 


most 


resuit 1s 


building with 
certain strong anti-social characteristics, 
which could be eliminated completely ‘f 
the apartment house was produced efli- 
ciently 

It is these abuses which have so irri- 
tated the public, and so 
antagonism city planners, 


roused the 
The re- 
sult is the many attempts, by zoning or 
otherwise, to legislate against the apart- 
ment house. 

One can sympathize with this 
resentment. The 
old residence street in a 
lined 


pubhie 
sight of a beautiful 
small town, 
and mace 
charming with rows of attractive individ- 
ual houses set well back from the side- 
walk and surrounded with shrubbery 


and beautifully planted little lawns;— 


with splendid trees 


when this delightful scene, created at 
great expense of time and money, 1s 
blighted by an ugly apartment house 
of the intensive city type, having no 


a packing box, and 
the 


more shape than 
street 


crowded up solidly against 


Part IIl 


ind side property lines, thus stealing 


other people’s hght and air, blocking 
the vista along the street and ruining 
a lovely picture—what neighborhood 
would not object to this devastation? 
Even worse, people have put their life- 
savings in their own little homes and 


the se are endangered True, 1 rise in 


values may take place as the neighbor- 


hood changes from single-family houses 
to apartments, but the change may be 
slow, and rise in land price may not Le 
great enough to offset the depre¢ lation 
on the small hor 


lescent It ls 


, how rence red obso- 


ses 


only in the larger fast 


growing cities that the change to apart- 
ments is effected so rapidly that the pos- 
sible increase 


in land value is not eaten 


up in carrying charges. Serious finan 
well as social detriment are 


the 


] 
is 


cial 
involved in breaking-up of fine 
neighborhoods 

Of course, the remedy often employed 
for this evil in zoning ordinances is to 
exclude multi-family houses from most 
residence neighborhoods and to set apart 
In these 
ordinances permit 


ments houses with but 


districts for apartment houses 
districts most apart 
little restriction 
of control over coverage or planning. In 
this kind of 


pears the 
apartment 


there 


abandoning the 


zoning practice 
intention of 
house to its 


own worst ef 


fects in locations where it is assumed 
that its contaminating influence can do 
little harm. 

But such 


tific in failing 


zoning practice Is unscien- 
to control properly the 


design of multi-family houses. The point 


! 
is that, whether one likes it or not, the 


ipartment house type is becoming ever 


more popular Its efficiency is les- 
sening the demand for the other hous 
Ing types, and the financial appeal ol the 


apartment house to speculative builders 


is much enhaneed by our uneconomic 
practices of land utilization. The ain 
ot city planne rs should be, therefore. uO 
idopt 4 progressive tow irds the 


apartment house, and, by correct zoning 
ordinances and building codes, to r 


quire intelligent planning of sites and 


buildings and so maintain living stand- 


ards in the rapidly growing apartment 
house neighborhoods on as decent a 
plane 3 possible Otherwise. our 
smaller towns and cities are in danger 
of deteriorating to the level of the 
Bronx, Ne York City, where ire tO ive 
seen street alter street of intensive sol 
idiv-walled  five-and six-story valk- 
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class, without 4 


middle 


glimpse of a bit of green, offering one 


of the dreariest prospects known to 
man. The sight is even worse than in 
the neighborhoods suffering from the 
mechanical repetition of the row house. 
This is the disaster which we must pre- 
vent 

Apartment Houses Should Have More 


Open Surroundings Than Are 
Required for Small Homes 
It is easy to state the basie principle 
on which zoning of apartment houses on 
founded 


easy to state 


low-priced land should — be 


rally 


the principle accurately in figures, 


important, if Is 
estab 


lishing sound standards of site coverage 


The comparat fiqure of land COS 

pe oom and pe fan / prove that the 
apartment house ue ai d is 
so economical ot land that tca sup- 
port with but ve / slight extra finan- 


cial cha ge as compa ed w th the existing 
of high 
po fion of 


can ¢ the the 


custom corverade a tardel pro- 


site than 


single-family or the row 


imbu t-on area ot 


house types In other words, the apart- 


ment house should have more land 
around it—devoted to garden and recre- 
ation space—than the single-family or 
row house, and any slight additional 


cost of so doing, as compared with ex- 
isting method, will be more than offset 
by the increase in the rental value of 
the building. Commercial real 

practice, on the other hand, follows gen- 
erally 


estate 


the directly opposite poli Vv ol 
providing much for apartment 
houses than for single-family types. In 
is diffi- 
t to comprehend the stupidity of cur- 
rent practice of robbing the apartment 


view of the facts in the case. it 


| 


cu 
house of its necessary land, since such 
stupidity endangers real estate profits, 
except in rapidly growing districts where 
profits can be taken by quick sale 

This basic principle appears clearly in 
the figures of comparative land costs per 
room. The land costs per room and per 
family for the Metropolitan housing in 
five-story buildings 


covering approxi- 


mately 50 per cent of the site, are $61 
and $257 respectively for land costs of 


Sl per square foot. Suppose the houses 


were only four stories high and covered 
Type of House Coverage 
Apartment 5 stories 
Apartment 4 stones 
Apartment stories 20 
Apartment —4 stories 10° 
Apartment stories 50% 
Apartment } stories 30° 
Apartment —3 stories 20 
Apartment —3 stories 10 
Individual House 182% 
with garage) 
Row House 30.6 


with garage) 


Note to the foregoing table 
Life Insurance Company's model housing. The 


on the typical floor. Nevertheless 
apartment, it has been assumed that the tota 
floors 
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only 30 per cent of the lot, which is the 
coverage of the row type selected for our 

The land then in- 
creases to approximately $124 and $429, 
as compared with $430 and $2,580 for 


cost ol 


comparison 


the row-house type. Taking the single- 
family house number 2, 
is $750 and $4,500. But 


strated, the assumed land 


the comparison 
is was demon- 
value of $l a 
square foot is prohibitive for the single- 
family and row types if low-cost housing 


Is 0 be 


consid red Half dollar a 


square 100t 1s, as indicated by the f gures 
in the previous article, almost a maxi- 
mum for row-house costs, and a quarter 
of a dollar is a 


the land cost to the 


maximum 
But 


apartment house of 


lor 
at these prices 


single- 


house costs 


sound standard of coverage 1s almost 


negligible. The results of these compari- 


sons are seen in the table below. 

In this table certain qualifications 
should be noted. The figures for apart- 
ment coverage do not include garage, 


because experience seems to show that 


garages are too great a nuisance in 


apartment house groups of coverage as 
They should be 
relegated to a separate site unless ample 


high as 30 per cent 


space is available, as the City Housing 


Corporation of New York has found 
desirable in the case of their row housing 

Costs per room vary, ol course, ‘as 
room sizes vary. The Metropolitan 
room sizes are minimum; but on very 
low land values, of a dollar or less, an 


increase of 20 per cent or 30 per cent 
in room sizes would not greatly altet 
the figures of land costs per room, as 


reflected in rentals. 


What These Figures Demonstrate 


Here are the facts in the case, in dol 
lars and cents, as clear as crystal. Their 
apartment architec- 
ture and on land utilization should be 
as clearly understood. 

First, the financial and social folly 
of the average speculative builder, in 
the apartment 
rightful proportion of land, referred to 


bearing on house 


robbing house of its 


above, is demonstrated The whole 
point of the economics of apart- 

"Illustrated on page 739 of Tue American 
for December, 1927. 


Cost of Land per Room with Land Values of 


$1 Sq. Ft 50e Sq. Ft. 25 Sq. Ft 10c Sq. Ft 
Per Room Per Room Per Room Per Room 
$ 60.90 $ 30.45 $ 15.23 $ 6.09 
124.00 62.00 31.00 2.40 
187 .50 93.75 46 58S 18 75 
375.00 187 .50 93.75 37 .50 
101.94 50.97 25.48 10.19 
162 62 81.31 40 65 16 26 
243.93 121 96 60.98 24.39 
487 86 243 .93 21.96 48 79 
750.00 375.00 187 .50 75.00 
430.00 215.00 107 .50 43.00 


-The type of apartment house selected for comparison is the Metropolitan 
average building has fewer rooms on the ground floor than 
in calculating the number of rooms for a four-story 
number of rooms in each building were averaged between all 
because the New York State Housing Board studies showed that stairs could be so located a 


and a three-story 


to in- 


volve no loss of space on ground floor, unless a room were taken for an office, playroom, baby-carriage room 


etc 
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ment house design on low-priced 
lies in the fact that the cost of lan 
family is negligible. It scarcely fig 

in the problem at all. But, in « 
practice—permitted also in most 
ment house laws, building codes 
zoning ordinances—coverages of ay 
ment houses run up to 70 per cent 
interior lots and to 90 per cent on 
ners. Rarely do they fall as low as ¢ 
per cent or 65 per cent on interior Jot 
This pr 
tice prevails in spite of the exam] 

a number of interesting comm 
demonstrations, in many cases in at 
around New York City, of the finanei 
gain to be made in considerably lower 
coverages on land of 
very high values. The architect 
press contains the literature of this 
phase, but here two examples will sui 
fice. The Queensboro Corporation has 
developed a tract of land about half as 
large as Central Park, with housing 
chiefly in apartments, renting from $25 
per room per month up, or selling 
the tenant-ownership plan on a similar 
basis. The company’s land values ar 
not published, but they may be figure 
to be at least $2 a square 
higher. In a experiments 
building large groups of apartments, the 


and 75 per cent on corners. 


intermediate 


foot at 


series of 


Queensboro Corporation has found 

cood business to reduce coverage 
Even where one oi 
its large buildings has streets on three 
sides, the coverage rises hardly abov 
cent. The second case is i 
Manhattan, where a syndicate has re- 
cently found profit in cooperative ele 
vator ten- and sixteen-story apartments 
covering about 55 per cent on land val- 
ued at over $20 a square foot. But, 
despite such examples, the ignorance ol 


44 to 36 per cent 


per 


current practice persists. Curious!) 
enough, it is most notable among the 
real estate and building interests in 


suburbs, and in smaller towns and cities 
There the building interests do not yet 
know of the invention of the garden 
apartment. They are like the Thibetan 
tribesman who drives his bullock team, 
unconscious of the existence of Mr. Ford 
Secondly, the emasculation of the 
apartment house occurs not only 
depriving it of essential land, but also 
in seriously impairing good design in 
the apartment itself. Without 
too far into architectural technique, 
can be said that a cramped lot usual); 
makes for a cramped building, in whi 
the homes are not true homes, but un 
attractive, deficient in light and air, an 
burdened with an excessive proportion 
of non-rent-paying and wasted spa 
Naturally, the poor planning of the av 
erage apartment house has an unfavor 
able financial effect on its rental valu 
The fact is that, when properly planned 
a single apartment house should be mor: 


going 
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THE 


Arthur C. Holden and Associates, Architects 


GARDEN APARTMENT GROUP FOR LOW-PRICED LAND 


livable and more attractive than a row 


house which derives light from oniy 
front and rear. Great attractions may 
be had in “duplex” apartments. In 


short, the apartment house is a flexible 
type of structure, approaching the in- 
dividual house in this respect. 

Thirdly, the disastrous effect on the 
community of current practice in apart- 
ment house promotion is made evident. 
The figures in the table indicate the 
remedies for these evils. When enough 
land is given to the apartment to re- 
duce the coverage to 30 per cent or 20 
per or even lower, thus bringing 
the low the row 
and individual housing types, and when 


cent, 
coverage down as 


as 


the building itself is properly designed, 
the apartment house becomes a much 
more desirable type of housing. In fact, 


as far as light and air and garden outlook 
and recreation space are concerned, the 
apartment building can be superior to 
the row and single-family type when it 
has exactly the same coverage; for cov- 
erage in practice is only a very rough 
index of “light and air.” 
The greater the scale and the greater the 
concentration of open space on a site, so 
much greater is the “openness” of the 
block. In the case of apartment houses 
themselves, there are cases where a 55 
per coverage is actually more 
“open” than a 45 per cent coverage. 
Thus, in an apartment house neighbor- 
hood there can be, with the same cover- 
age, more spread of lawns and large con- 
centrated playground and_ recreatioa 
spaces, more attractive and better main- 
tained, than in neighborhoods of row or 
single-family houses which are chopped 
up into tiny, often untidy, “back yards” 
each one of which is too small to move 
about in comfortably, particularly for 


“openness” or 


cent 
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playing children. For instance, in our 
studies for the New York State Board 
of Housing we discovered that a group 
of four apartment houses covering about 
42 per cent of a block 200 x 400 would 
provide a huge interior garden and 
recreation space approximately 240 long 
and varying in width from about 50 
to 150 feet. In an apartment neighbor- 


hood it has been demonstrated that ade- 
quate playgrounds for the smaller chil- 
dren can be provided within the block, 
where they can under the 
vision a trained playground 


play super- 


of teacher. 


And, be it noted, in the case of buildings 
which are four and five stories high, cov- 
ering one-third of the site area, the sal- 
ry of this teacher will amount to but 


PLOT PLAN OF GARDEN 


Coverage 9 per cent, with land at approximately 17 


ly ted 

t 
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0 to 20 cents a family week—less 
than the price of a ticket to the movies 
Als since at the same coverage, the 
multi-family house has a lower land cost 
per family than the less intensive types, 
some of this economy of land can Le 


ised to provide separate playgrounds 
ind recreation spaces for the larger chil- 
dren and for adults at 
per family. 


a negligible cost 


Multi-Family Houses with Ground-Floor 

Stores 
The multi-family 
houses built with stores on the ground 


floor 


Irequent case ol 


should he no exception to the prin- 


ciple ol low coverages lor 


ipartment 


requiring 
In these cases, two 
factors should govern. First, if the po- 
tential income of the stores be capital- 
zed at a fair value and this sum be 
leducted from the total price of the 
the remainder should represent the 
price ol the site for multi-family hous- 
Both in theory and in practice this 


houses 


site 
ng 
deduction will demonstrate conclusively 
that a verv low coverage is possible when 
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ipartments are combined with stores in 
the Second, il the 
proper planning of the buildings is re- 
the tpartment 


separated 


same building 

quired, the entrances t 
should 
the entrances to the 


houses be well lroin 
ind prefer- 


ly pl iced on a side or residence street 


stores 


By using ends of mult 
blocks on a 


the side streets can be 


family housing 


business avenue or artery 
zoned naturally 
These e 


zoning 
Another advantage in site planning of 


is residence streets 


very important in 


ases diel 


the apartment house is that it can often 
be located on topography which is un- 
suitable for single-family and row sites. 
If, for example, a site is too rocky or 


insecure for foundations in most of its 
extent, or with abrupt changes of grade, 
but af it contains from 15 to 25 per cent 
of its area concentrated in a fair build 
site, it may be an almost ideal site 
a garden apartment. This fact could 
be turned to good advantage in zoning 
in many towns and cities which contain 


Ing 


lor 


large ireas difhieult topography 


(To be concluded in the Februa 


y number) 


Proportional Representation in Ohio 
Municipal Elections 


LEC ‘TION day, November S, 
an important date in the annals 
of proportional representation in 


wis 


Ohio Four cities—Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Ashtabula, and Hamilton—chose 
their councils by the Hare system of 


Cleveland 
voted down four proposals lor changes 
in the city charter, three of which would 
have repealed the manager and propor- 
tional representation features, and To- 

charter 
summar- 

by the 


League, 


proportional representation, 


favor of a 
The results, as 
AMERICAN CITY 
Representation 


ledo voted in new 
commission 

zed for THE 
Proportional 


follow: 


Cleveland 
In Cleveland all the amendments to the 
charter were defeated by good-sized 
majorities. Two of them, the spon- 
sored by Harry L. Davis, former Governor 
of Ohio and former Mayor of Cleveland, 


city 


one 


and the one sponsored by George B. 
Harris, would have done away with the 
manager plan of government and propor- 
tional representation. The vote against 
the Davis amendment was 80,148 to 73,732; 
that on the Harris amendment 113,249 to 
34.654. The third amendment, sponsored 
by Carl D. Friebolin, was for the purpose 


of repealing the proportional representa- 
tion provisions of the city’s charter. This 
amendment lost by a 101,318 to 
13,910. The fourth proposal, which called 
for the creation of a commission to make 


vote of 


. complete revision of the charter, was 
defeated by a vote of 73,215 to 53,157. 
Cleveland elects its City Council by 


the Hare system of proportional represen- 


tation applied to four separate districts, 


each electing from five to seven members 


The election this vear resulted in the 
same party alignment as was secured un- 
der the two previous P. R. elections—fif- 


teen Republicans, six Democrats, and four 


independents. Eighteen members of the 
outgoing Council were re-elected Of the 
146.813 valid votes cast, 80 per cent actu- 
lly helped elect councilmen. The 
ing of the ballots for the four districts was 
fifteen working 
1 saving of 10% hours over the tims 
consumed in 1925, and of 
that needed in 1923 
representation was used there for the first 
time. 


count- 


completed in hours of 


time, 
18% hours over 


when proportional 


Cincinnati 


The proportional representation ¢ lec- 
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tion in Cincinnati the largest 
held on this continent; 131,322 ballots 
increase of 7,231 
in the city’s first P. R. election in 12 
The Council of nine, elected from the 

it large, is now composed of six men 
sponsored by the City Charter Comm 
(the organization which respons 
for the adoption of the city’s present chor 
ter), two organization Republications 
independent. The Council is said 
be even stronger in personnel than 
chosen in 1925 which, with City Man 
Sherrill, has made such a splendid r 


Was 


cast, an over those 


was 


one 


Toledo 
Of the fifteen members elected to 
new Toledo Charter Commission, at | 
are known to be favorable to 
government similar to that 1 
in use in Cleveland and Cincinnati 


eleven 
of 


Ashtabula 
Ashtabula elected its Council by proyx 
tional representation for the seventh tir 
\ number of good candidates stood 
election, and the Council 
be an excellent one 
f the outgoing body were 
the 5,887 ballots 


is conceded 

Only three members 
re-elected. 
took 7! 


counting of 
hours. 


Hamilton 
In this city P. R 
time. Only 2.6 per cent of the ballots cast 
under the new system of election were in- 
valid. Hamilton citizens generally ar 
agreed that the Council elected is witho 
question the best the city has ever had 
Thirty-one candidates ran for the seven 
places, affording a wide range of choic: 
The new Council is composed of four 
“charter candidates,” candidates « 
the Municipal Ownership League 
ized during the campaign for the proté 
tion of the municipal light plant and er 
dorsed by one wing of the Republican or- 
ganization, and one of the present Mayor’ 
Democratic organization ticket backed by 
the other wing of the Republicans. One 
of the first tasks of the new Council will 
be the selection of a city manager. The 
charter candidates elected, who form a 
majority, are for an out-of-town man 


was used for the first 


two 
org:nh- 


What Kind of a Civilization Shall We Plan for? 


or an editorial in 


technical 
are drawing 


ind 
that we 


IERE are social engl- 
neers who be lic ve 

near to the 

least 


und social values, be 


urban concentration; 
should, for the higher 
drawing near 


end ol 
or at that we 
human 
Sometimes it would appear that we are in 


danger of falling into an error opposite to 


that of the early city fathers Thev did 
not plan boldly enough and so endows d us 
with congestion. We sometimes plan too 
boldly, ind so invite congestion To spe ik 
of six-level highways is to assume the cer- 
taintv of a Manhattan super-beehive. And 


that is like painting the devil on the wall 
Todav there are builders and investors 
who are wondering whether we have not 
reached the limit in business skyscrapers 
and residential towers. Mention six-level 
streets. and builders will begin to think 
in hundreds of stories. 


The 


New York Times 


Regional and city planning should have 
other aim than providing for more 
and more of the things we have now. Th« 
social surveys and technicians must have 
in ideal in mind. They must decide what 
kind of civilization they want to plan for 
They can work for aggregation or for de- 
centralization. They can decide whether 
to encourage metropolises of 20,000,000 in- 
Forces ar 


some 


habitants or discourage them 
at work today for the distribution of popu- 
lation. Power for industrial uses can al- 
ready be sent by wire and may some day 
be sent by radio. The pleasures of city 
life are now in very large measure avail- 
able in the country. With so many oft 
the earlier centripetal forces losing their 


pull, it is not the boldest kind of city 
planning that would stimulate human 
herding. 
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World’s Foremost Woman Mayors 


ARGARET BEAVAN, the first woman 
1s Lord Mayor of a British metropolis, 
aid was elected to that position by the 
‘ t Conservatives of Liverpool last October on a 
in °7-vear record for outstanding achievements in 
ecord child welfare and health. Notable among her 
activities were the organization of a £1S0,000 
open-air hospital for children, and the founding 
+f of the Liverpool Child Welfare Association 
% She was fouuder of the North-Western Federa- 
“ tion of Maternity and Child Welfare in Lan- 
eashire and Westmoreland, and was delegate to 
the Central Council representing all voluntary 
work of Great Britain at the First International 
aie Congress on Child Welfare, in Geneva. 
time Miss Beavan was one of the first five women 
1 for appointed as magistrates in 1920, and the first 
d te woman to take her seat on the Liverpool Bench 
nbers In 1921 she was returned to the City Council, 
qT and has held the seat unopposed since that time, 
“ representing the Liverpool Bench in_ the 
‘ Magistrates’ Association, which has its head- 
quarters in London. 
firs 
Ca 
are 
ho 


te MISS MARGARET BEAVAN 
er Lord Mayor of Liverpool, England 
or’s 
by 
ne 
ne ERTHA KNIGHT LANDES, Mayor of 
sn Seattle, Washington, has achieved her 
unique rank in American municipal affairs 
In spite ol the fact that polities do not run in 
her family Her husband is Dean Henry 
Landes, of the School of Science, University of 
Washington After her two children were 
ve grown, Mrs. Landes plunged into publie activi- 
vr ties. She acted first on a mayor's unemployment 
T committee, later becoming Seattle’s first woman 
’ candidate for Councilman, being elected, and for 
Ml two years (1922-1924) acting as Council Pres) 
OF dent During the absence of the Mavor she 
we took his place, and in a short week accomplished 
~ so much toward restoring law and order in a 
a ‘wide-« pen ty that at the next election, in 
xg June, 1926, she became Mavor by a record 
breaking majority 
iW Today Seattle’s financial health rates high 
ty does the city’s physical health. Street traffic is 
1- controlled with exceptional efficiency. And the 
0 old bootleg ring is said to be finding Petticoat 
Ir Government “funny.” “Sure, funnv like a 
prison cell! 
MRS. BERTHA K. LANDES 


Mayor of Seattle, U. S. A. 


‘ 
| 
1925 
i 
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ownsittings and Uprisings During 
1927 in Municipal (,overnment 
Address Delivered as Chairman of the Governmental Research Association 
at the Recent Annual Meeting in New York 
By LUTHER GULICK 
Dinecror, National INstTiTuTE oF Pusiic ADMINISTRATION AND New York Bureau or Municrpat Researcu 
HE year 1927 has been one of which was the pioneer of budget reform dishonest appropriations and revenue 
marked importance in the field in the United States. The office of estimates could be relegated to the lin 
of public administration. Ex- assistant to the mayor, though in the of discarded political tricks. Com; 
tremes of progress and of debauchery hands of a capable public servant, has troller Berry deserves credit also for th 
in government have claimed more pub- not been used, as was promised, to create reorganization of his department, which 
lic attention than at any other time for an administrative center under the went into effect in January, 1927. Clar- 
decade . The ery trom Chi- mayor to relieve him of the details of ence Ss. Stein, August Heckscher, Mavor 
cago, “Burn the Books,” arouses in our administration. Though Commissioner Walker, and others have advanced the 
blood the memories of martyrs and in- of Accounts Warren advanced con- cause of decent housing during the year 
quisitions, of wars for liberty and the structive ideas for the reorganization of and deserve commendation for their 
truggle for freedom, but it diverts at- the Board of Estimate, no step has been work. And in this connection, may | 
tention from the political manipulation made to rid that budget-making body say that I believe that one of the ad- 
taxes, assessments, building inspee- 61 Important spending officers vances of the past year has been the 
tions, and the enforcement of law, and The abandonment of Louis Brown- coming down to earth of the city pla 
the protection of citizens. Indianapolis low’s syndicated newspaper service on ners, especially in their increasing ri 
has blackened the front pages of our city government must be recorded as_ ognition that city plans must be fin 
y 
press with its story. A former Secretary deplorable. cially practicable if they are to be mor 
State of New York is charged with than dreams? 
liseraceful pin-money peculations. Pro- he Brichter Side o >i During the past year the National 
ghier Si the Picture 
hibitic ‘ement has continued to funicipal Review has oa | 
h ion entorces nt has continued a" It is fortunate that not all of the Mw ipa Review ha kept to higt 
uch police administration In scores te of ; standard, and the League’s committees 
; events of the past year are discouraginz. 
ties where the Volstead Act 1s re-_ ,, especially those dealing with debt ind 
‘ 1. Che sustained forward march of Roches- F 
garded as an alien imposition rhe with the budget, have made notable con- 
ter toward good city government de- ‘ 
New York City milk scandals have been , tributions. Carl H. Pforzheimer, Har 
serves more than passing mention. = 
thrust to the fore again. The oil leases Rochester | % ' old Dodds, and C. E. Rightor have had 
rocnestel Mis LWAVS een A Well-gov- 
have at last been shown in their true ‘ important part in this. The dev 
h h: heen “ned city, but five years Irom now, 
colors. Some portraits which have been 1 ' ment of the Municipal Administrat 
done in oil by the United States Courts : : Service, under Russell Forbes, in 
Is manager, it is destined to be second LO 
long hang in the Hall of Shame. Is a . single year with a budget of but $15. 
none. Though there are weaknesses in peg 
possible that the crime wave has en- to a foremost position as a clear- 
ss ii its new federal charter, Buffalo has final- 
fed our publie life? ‘ ing-house, service bureau, and publisb- 
ly abandoned commission government, 
re have been dis: tments. ing agency gove research, is 
nd there have been di bequeathing to Newark, N. J., the doubt- ney rei government research, 
‘ de goo , se a striking achievement. 
= ful honor of being the largest city still mom 
ol which came under commission government. Cin- Important Contributions to the Litera- 
cinnati, with its new manager and his ture of Public Administration 
Cleveland has not eliminates partisan ‘efor l olice engineering. financ? 
city manager mM police, engm g, tinanc®, rhis past year is notable beyond re- 
ri K : City apparently and personnel administration, is entitled cent years, especially for the large num- 
t metrop li he bureaus of research her of first-class contributions which 
has not deliv . vs aes | in Rochester and Cincinnati deserve no have been made to the literature of pub- 
he hands of the contra little credit for their share in these ad- Jie administration, or which have gone 
The new, young Tammany og eae vances, and I am sure that the Buffalo jnto circulation during the past twelve 
nor Smith and Mayor bureau will be heard from in the work months. 
measul ibly iltered the ha pat or “9 ; ol the new government. There come to mind especially Me- 
the Tiwer rk Citv, with a > “re 
of the Tiger. New Yo 5 Nor is the picture of New York City Combs’ “City Health Administration”; 
ow. f _ all black. For the first tume in Ameri- Upson’s “Municipal Administration”; 
the ‘ s ot a singie taction OF ‘ +: ” 
in the hand home history, so far as am aware, pub- “Municipal Finance,” by Buck and 
pany, r and He officials, the press, and the maa others; Ridley’s “Measuring Municip.' 
rule, with a : di ‘ cs te Legislature, banging on the strap- -which is the New Government”; Kilpatrick’s “States Ad- 
gale py nd nera- York equivalent for the “man in the ministrative Review of Local Budget 
with a spirit of tolera sce, sal is street’—have regarded a slight-of- Making”; The Virginia Survey by the 
the part of all citizen groups, 1s 
on on € pas - hy al 4 hand budget as ethically dishonest. The New York Bureau; “The Negro in De- 
OV ginning to move toward « 99 
ay a t problem. and has credit for this belongs in a large meas- troit,” by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
solution Of 0 lerniz- ure to Comptroller Berry, Dr. William ernmental Research; Part II of the 
re } { und the processes H. Allen, the New York World, and to» North Jersey Transit Commission Re- 
. bo t Th thee ofl budget the long vears of work ol the New York port, by Cornick and others; the New 
— 1 the budget procedure of the Bureau of Municipal Research. ‘'t York State Crime Commission’s Report F 
ational achievement if o se, by Smith; Rightor’s 
city have lagged far behind the stand- would be a national achie on Police, by Bruce Sm 3 


ards we have a right to expect of the city 


i 


smoke-sereen budgets with intentionally 


“Preparation of a Long-Term Financial 


THE 


“The General 


“The 


Willoughby’s 


Program”; 


Accounting Office’: Marriott’s 
Mechanism of the Modern State”; and 
Dr. Beard’s monumental “Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization,” because it is shot 
through with an understanding of a/l- 
ministration, and shows that government 
rises from and is an inseparable part cf 
life. 

The activities of the individual 

bureaus of municipal research in dealing 

, with their community problems are too 
extensive to mention here. I doubt if 

venue there has been a year when more and 

lin better work has been done. 

/0n It should be recorded that eight new 

mr the bureaus of research have been organized 

whic] this past year as follows: 

C 

lavor Research Agencies Established in 1927 

L the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau— 

ve Harry H. Freeman, Director. 

their Bureau of Research, Kansas City, Kans., 

lav | Chamber of Commerce—John F. Wilmott, 

id- Director. 

i Michigan Tax Economy League, Lan- 

ae sing, Mich—L. E. Rowley, Secretary. 

D Fall River Taxpayers Association, Fall 
. River, Mass—H. T. Fishack, Director. 
nan Oklahoma City Research Association 

m 


Har 
had By ARTHUR 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SOcIE 
LANDSCAPE AR¢ 
15,- F WE learn a lesson from the dis- 
ear- asters of the great floods in the 
ish- Mississippi Valley and more recently 
is in New England, our losses will not have 
been without substantial gains. The 
futility of attempting to stop floods in 
era- southern New England by local control 
of the watersheds in that part of the 
re country has become apparent. If mil- 
im- lions of dollars are spent downstream 
‘ich for bridges, subways, streets, and indus- 
ub- trial plants, all of which are subject to 
ne the caprice of floods originating in the 
lve upper waters of the stream among vil- 


lages and towns in which no wise judg- 
ment is given to the location of bridges, 


ms streets, industrial plants, dams, and 
”?: embanked roadways, those millions of 
nd dollars may be swept away, transporta- 
yy! tion may be interrupted, and chaos 
d- brought to reign once more. 

ret We have also seen the impossibility of 
he meeting flood conditions on the Missis- 
eat % sippi by the mere building of higher and 
wider dikes in Louisiana and nearby 
he ; states, when the floods themselves devel- 


a ; oped from a territory embracing about 
thirty per cent of the area of the Union. 


wt r’ An examination of the problems origi- 
3 : nating from these two floods, which have 
al 


A. 


AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY, 


(reported by Lent D. Upson). 
Syracuse Committee on Municipal Re- 


search, School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Syracuse University—S. H 
Evans, Secretary. 


Bureau of Municipal Research and In- 


formation, Universitv of Florida—S. W. 
Hollingsworth, Director. 
Stamford Taxpayers Association, 432 


Main Street, Stamford, Conn 

Several other bureaus 
organization. 

There are now on this continent some 
300 men and women professionally en- 
gaged for the major portion of their time 
in government research, not 
those who are dealing with education ad- 
ministration. There are 74 government 
research agencies in operation spending 


are in process of 


counting 


annually not less than $1,300,000. All 
of this has come to pass in 22 years, 


growing out of the idea which R. Fulton 
Cutting and others gave to New York 
in a practicable form, and out of that 
first $10,000 which Mr. Cutting set aside 
for its support. 


Eprrorta Note A complete list of bu 
municipal and governmental research throug 
the United States, with the names of the execu- 
tive officer of the board of trustees and the ad- 
ministrative officer of each, will be pul lished in 


the 1928 edition of THe Municipat INnpex. 


Floods Demonstrate Need of Larger 
tena, Vision in Regional and Interstate 
Planning 


SHURTLEFF 


TY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS; 


‘HITECT, Boston 


cost us billions of dollars, shows us that 
we must plan for the future with a 
larger vision than that to which we have 
been accustomed in towns, counties or 
in We must think 
of very large regions of our country as 
the natural limits for certain kinds of 
planning. 

The automobile, which brought with 
it a revolution in vehicular transporta- 
tion, forced us to a breadth of view in 
planning which would have been entirely 
beyond our ken a third of a century ago. 
More recently the problem of transpor- 
tation has spread out before us the need 
of metropolitan planning, embracing 
towns and villages by the dozen or scores 
upon the margins of our greater cities 
We have undertaken this type of larger 
planning to escape future waste of Oop- 
portunity and of treasure. The savings 
resulting from such planning have led 
“visionary” men to urge 
that we should plan counties and even 
a 1 order to secure on a 
still larger scale the economies and op- 
portunities which we have learned to 


even a single state. 


some so-called 


whole state, 


conserve or to seize in the replanning 
and 


of separate villages, towns cities 


throughout the country. 


2 
o 
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Regional Shortsightedness Means Local 
Waste or Disaster 
Whether we v 
the physical deve 
of those forming’ the water- 
sheds of the Mississippi River has be- 


ill or no, the planning of 
opment of whole groups 


13] 
states like 


come necessary from an economic point 
oi view and lies no longer in the realm 
of the visionary. We cannot plan dikes 


or bridges for Louisiana and determine 


the location and the level of industrial 
pl ints, streets, stores, and dwellings, un- 
less we know what disposition is given 


to similar works on the other borders in 
Ohio, Minnesota else- 
where in that great basin. The local 
filling-in or damming of any one of the 


which parallel the Mis- 


sissippi upon its own natural flood plain 


Tennessee, and 


many streams 


Is a matter of importance to every com- 
munity downstream 


The works of man as he builds cause- 


ways, bridges, underpasses, dams, and 
industrial plants which act as dams or 
as entanglements in time of flood, have 


become in some respects 4 
graphical factor than the denudation of 


greater topo- 


the country by the removal of forests 
ind the consequent more rapid run-off 
of water. Man himself has become a 
flood-maker here by constricting the flow 
of streams, thereby hastening the run-off 
of water from great areas of street and 
roof, and all too often by suddenly re- 


leasing water through the failure of dams 
whether built d 
by chance construction 
struction” | 
ments built 


eliberately or, as 
“chance con- 
embank- 
highways, or 
become un- 
and break 


above and 


By 
mean to include 
lor railroads, 
drainage projects, which 
dams at high water 
with disastrous results both 
below stream 

An examination of the New England 
flooded in relatively 


compass, in extreme degree, the de- 


stable W 


area shows small 


but 


pendence of the physical pl in of one 
town upon another and, in fact, upon 
all others. You can’t replan one town 


intelligently without knowing what wise 

or unwise planning is to be carried out 

in the towns If con- 

ditions are such that eannot know 

the nature of these works, you must plan 


ibove or below 
you 
lay safe 
This means wasteful and perhaps pro- 
hibitive for large 
bridges, abutments, and 
dams. This means building only upon 
very high ground at the cost o 
Even then 
you have 


your own town In a way 


abnorm illv 


cost 


embankments, 


f wasteful 
are not 
large 


inconvenience 
unless 


enough 


vou 


safe ruessed 


During the past twenty-five vears we 
have seen cities and towns vhich are 
politically separate, create machinery for 
carrying out metropolitan improvements 
under state laws. Similar machinery is 


now needed on a larger scale to enable 


states to cooperate under the protection 
and guidance of national enactments. 


? 
‘ 
| 
1 
| 
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Great Value of an Official City Plan 
When Disaster Strikes 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
Crry PLtan ENorneer, St. Louis, Mo. 


leg be 


LOOKING WEST ON FAIRFAX AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, BETWEEN THE TWO CITY BLOCKS TO BE TAKEN 
FOR PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATIONAL CENTER 


FTEN a great disaster, such as a 
O conflagration, eathquake or flood, 

offers profitable opportunities for 
wholesale replanning and _ rebuilding 
of the area destroved This is particu- 
larly true where city plans are already 
complete and there is sufficient courage 
and sound leadership to insist that such 
plans be followed. The great fire of Lon- 


don and the earthquake and fire of San 
Francisco are noteworthy examples of 
great planning opportunities lost be- 
cause of lack of leadership and the non- 
official character of the city plan. 
Unfortunately (from the city plan- 
ner's point of view) the destruction 
wrought by the St. Louis tornado of Sep- 
tember 29, 1927, was neither sufficiently 


widespread nor so located as to be of 
great significance to the execution of 
large-seale city planning projects. While 
several thousand buildings were more or 
less completely destroyed and many 
more damaged in varying degree, the 
area of total destruction was confined to 
a variable strip approximately two 
blocks in width, following a diagonal 


tesy of Army Air Se 


THE 


course through the older residential areas 
of the from three to four miles west 
of the downtown business center. The 
tornado is a 


listrict traversed by the 
secondary “blighted” district, composed 
| tly of fine old residence structures 
now used for clubs and boarding houses, 
th a sprinkling of apartment houses 
id in a negro settlement. 


[his area is lacking in wide north-and- 


one section 


south streets and in parks and _ play- 
rounds. No one thoroughfare was suf- 
ently affected by the storm, how- 


ever, to justify any new street-widening 
project, either as a substitute for projects 
ready contained in the city plan or as 
1 revivifying project for this section of 
the community. The limited area of de- 
struction also precludes the creation ¢i 
parks of valuable size. 

Enlarging the School Playgrounds 

Four grade-school buildings were di- 
rectly in the path of the tornado. At 
one of these the playground area was re- 
cently enlarged in accordance with the 
city plan At each of the other three the 
city plan recommends the enlargement 
of the playground space to bring the 
a normal standard. It has 
consequently been proposed to enlarge 
the playground space at two of these 
At the Bates School 
to add to the present play area of .S3- 
cre, or 37.6 square feet per child, 1.87 
acres, or 97.9 additional square feet per 
child, making a total playground area 
of 2.70 acres; at the Riddick School, to 


aurea up to 


schools as follows: 


idd to .57-acre (26.1 square feet per 
child) 1.37 aeres, or 73.84 additional 
square feet per child, making a total 


playground area of 1.94 acres. 
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PROPERTIES TO BE TAKEN FOR THE RIDDICK PLAYGROUND, ST. LOUIS 


The third school, West 
exclusively for colored pupils 
partly 


Belle, is used 
There Is 
owned and 


partly leased by the Board of Education, 


a very limited area, 
most of the ground area being covered 
by temporary buildings. These were de- 
stroyed, fortunately without loss of life 
It is now proposed to close one street 
of 12.3 


acres and to build a complete negro rec- 


and secure a consolidated area 
reation center with athletie field, play- 
ground for children of pre-school age, 
another for children of grade school age, 
a new school building and a community 
center building with swimming pool. The 
possibility of combining these two build- 


WRECKAGE OF THE WEST BELLE SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, REPLACEMENT OF WHICH 
WILL BE PART OF A COMBINED EDUCATIONAL GROUP AND RECREATIONAL CENTER 


inder consideration but is 
somewhat doubtful be 
luctance of our Board of 
undertake out-of-schoo 
done in many other cities 

Ordinances for condemnation of the 


additional property needed for the 


two 


playgrounds and for the reereation cen- 
ter have been drawn and will undoubt- 


the Alder- 


men, so that the required areas will be 


edly he passed by Board ol 
secured before much rebuilding can take 


place. Whuile 


Ing on in 


much rehabilitation is go- 


some areas, there are two fac- 
tors wh ch have served to slow ip recon 
struction. Where property was insured, 
take some weeks to 
make 


insurance existed 


it will secure accu 
settlements 
ind mort- 


(almost a 


ISais and 


jrate appr 
Where no 
gages were outstanding uni- 
versal the negro district), 


equity 


condition in 
has d sap 
foreclosure 


the original owner’s 


peared, thus necessitating 


and sale, a process requiring several 


months’ time 
Lessons for Other Municipalities 
There is value in the  pos- 
session of an official city plan which, 


great 


according to the manner of its adoption, 
may 
execution ol 


it once afford great economy in the 
projects requiring 
tion of privately owned property, either 
through immediate prohibition of re- 
building or through enactment of 
lation for condemnation which carries 
with it the prohibition of 
new 


legis- 
rebuilding or 
Improvements within the desired 
area. The precise char ol d Wm 
| ind the plans can 

with 

Assuming that the city 
plan has been carefully prepared and is 
basically sound, the 
vised, inappropriate 
into in a moment of 
enthusiasm is avoided 


provements 1s Known 


he put to vork. revised i? 


very littie delay 


necessary, 


danger of ill-ad- 
entered 


hysteria or 


projects 


excess 
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How the City of London Might Have Profited 
by the Great Fire of 1666 


x 
MOORE 
\ 
ALLE 
B ST. PAULS SCALE oF FEET 
D TOMS HOUSE i 


REN’S plan for rebuilding the 
\ \ 436 burned acres, as drawn 

by royal command, placed 
the Royal Exchange as the center of 
city, surrounded by public building 
It was “to stand free in the middle 


a piazza, from whence 60-foot streets 
from so many ways should proceed to 
all parts of the city. Streets of the 
first and second magnitude [namely 
those 60 and 90 feet wide] to be ear- 
ried on as straight as possible and to 
center in four or five piazzas.” Parlia- 
ment divided three ways on the plan 
one group for adoption; one group for 
rebuilding as before; and a third for 
a compromise plan. No definite actior 
followed. 


HE Evelyn plan, as well as 4 
T Wren’s plan, has surprised mod- 
ern planners by its adherence to ‘ » FSS 

now generally acclaimed principles of 
city design. In the two there was an 
identical arrangement of the focal 
center where the Strand becomes Fleet 
Street, and from which eight main ar- 
teres were to radiate, one ol these 
leading up to St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
from there directly to both the finan- 
cial center and the north end of the 
Bridge. At the north end of the Bridge 
there was the same arrangement of 


> 


radial streets, while similar systems 
‘had their center at the Bank. Evelyn’s — | 
plan provided a splendid view of Clie iced 
Wren’s impressive cathedral from both 


Sprtal Puck 


Scale of Paces Pod 


east and west. 


SIR JOHN EVELYN’S PLAN, SUBMITTED SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE WREN SCHEME 


y 
+ 
| R 1 E R SSA Cin ~* 
| 


A PRESENT-DAY MAP OF THE SECTION SHOWS HOW OLD UNCORRECTED ‘‘DEFORMI- 


TIES AND INCONVENIENCES’’ PERSISTED AND INCREASED 


LTHOUGH “select committees 
A and royal commissions have met 

and reported with frequency 
and perseverance during the last cen- 
tury,” this now intensively developed 
section of London shows no more evi- 
dence of the Wren plan than of 
Evelyn’s. The rebuilt city perpetuated 
all the old defects, most of which re- 
main. True, before Wren’s death he 
received a letter calling the fire “in- 
finitely beneficial to posterity,” since 
“by means of common sewers and other 
like contrivances such provision was 
made for sweetness, cleanness and 
salubrity that London is not only the 
finest and pleasantest but the most 
wholesome city in the world.” Wren’s 
biographer does not record the degree 
of consolation thus brought to the great 
man who had seen his dream city vanish 
into the London fog. 
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The Airport and the M 


Along with the urge for airports that has permeated the 
be consideration of the broad questions of ownership, control 


By H. M. OLMSTED 


of the airport to the general development of the city. 


HE “Spirit of St. Louis” and her 
extraordinary pilot have swung 
around the circuit and down into 
Mexico, and a host of cities from At- 
to Pacific have vied with one 
inother in tremendous weleomings. The 


ntic 
springs of mass enthusiasm kave been 
and various agencies, public and 
are at work maintain and 


tapped; 
private, to 
direct the flow. 

The leading 


States 


public agency the 
United Department of Com- 
merce, through Aeronautics 
Braneh, has taken a large measure of 
initiative and is actively concerned in 
the development of a network of air- 
ways for mail and commerce throughout 
the nation. The establishment of air- 
ports or landing fields to serve specific 


which, 


its 


cities is left to local enterprise—either 
the city government or private persons. 

An airport is defined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a locality, either 
water or land, adapted for the landing 
or taking-off of aircraft, and which pro- 
vides facilities for shelter, supplies and 
repair of aircraft; or a place used regu- 
larly for the receiving or discharging of 
passengers or cargo by air. While there 
are said to be some 4,000 landing fields 
of one kind or another in the United 
States, only about one-seventh can be 
classed as airports. This number has 
been growing rapidly. The airport list 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
under date of November 1, 1927, con- 
tains the following, exclusive of some 400 
intermediate and other marked auxiliary 
fields: 


Commercial . 
Army, Navy and National Guard . 61 
Department of Commerce 1 
Department of Agriculture 1 
Private 3 

559 
Proposed airports 245 


The Federal Government encourages 
the provision and maintenance of air- 
ports by the municipalities, this policy 
being somewhat parallel to that of the 
Government with regard to air mail, 
which was brought through its early 
stages as a Government enterprise, be- 
fore turning it over to private contract- 
ors when it promised to be self-support- 
ing. It will be noted as to the figures 
given that the municipal and Govern- 
ment airports are a substantial major- 
ity. This is partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that air transportation is still 
an infant industry and an irregular 
pastime, and the lure of profits has not 


come strongly into play. Hence, as in 


many other instances, publie initiative 


has been called upon to lead the Way 
and bear the burden—the National Gov- 
ernment as to air mails and airways, 


and the cities as to airports. 


Profiting by Experience with Sea-borne 
Commerce 


The Importance ot airports to avila- 


tion is similar to that of seaports to 
ocean-borne commerce. Both the au 
and the sea have room for vast num- 


bers of ships. But without terminals 
and ports of eall equipped to receive 
and care for them and their loads, ships 
and voyages will be scarce. Hence the 
responsibility placed upon the cities 1s 
the 


momentous for 


aviation. 


one progress of 

Seaports, almost as old as civilization, 
have developed by slow degrees. The 
most favorable sites were early devoted 
to this use, and expansion could be grad- 
ual and aceording to clearly perceived 
needs. 
that a tremendously more rapid devel- 
opment take place, with a view far be- 
vond the immediate present. Whereas 
enlargement and improvement of sea- 
ports is waterward as well as landward, 
airports for land planes, the great major- 
ity, are tied up with the land problem; 
the air is free, as unobstructed as it is 
likely to be, and hardly susceptible to 
increase of capacity. Every year of de- 
lay in the acquisition of land is likely 
to add to the necessary expenditure 
when made; expansion will be difficult 
and costly, requiring payment for com- 
munity values, perhaps largely created 
by the airport itself. And a further 
urge for taking the long view is the 
spirit of modern city planning. 


With airports it seems essential 


The fear has been expressed that 
many cities will be stampeded by the 
popular sweep into making heavy ex- 
penditures for airports that have and 
are likely to have no adequate justifica- 
tion; and advice is given by some for 
cities to save their money and energies 
unless there is an air-mail service estab- 
lished or decided upon for the city in 
question, or an air transport line ready 
On the other hand, 
many, particularly pilots and their em- 
ployers, are anxious to have as many 
adequate landing fields as possible. It 
is said that every community should 
have its airport, and that traffic will 
follow, not precede, its establishment. 


to use the port. 


Undoubtedly there are many munici- 


country there 


unicipality 


ry 
should 


, and the relationship 
palities for which an airport, as defined, 
is either an impossibility, or a white ele- 
phant. They are too small, too much 
off the log routes, or so near to 
larger cities that the terminals at the 
itter are sufficient, or jointly developed 
irports can be used. But a landing field 
need not be, o1 spire to be, an a rport. 
Expensive equipment need not be pro- 
vided short of a re isonable expectancy 
of remunerative ust Size and surface 
ire the main considerations. The smallér 


the town, as a rule, the less will a sult- 
investment 
In extensive grading, 


need seldom 


ible area cost, and a city’s 
in land, and even 
vrass-suriacing, et be a 
that 


been made, selling 


waste Ol money If time proves 


in over-estimate has 


is easy as compared with buying, or 
other municipal uses ean be found. Both 
airports and lesser landing fields have 
recreational uses Large areas are 
sometimes held for fair grounds with 


much less frequent use than 
field would be likely to have 


a landing 


Public Ownership of Landing Fields 
Advocated 


Air transportation is still in a pioneer 
stage, and cities and other public agen- 
cies are responding to the call to aid 
in the pioneering. The equipment and 
maintenance of airways by the Federal 
Government, and the establishment of 
municipal airports by the con- 
stitute forms of subsidy for the new 
form of transportation. With sufficient 
development of air travel and commerce, 
airports may become generally self-sup- 
porting or capable of profit before long; 
but whatever the national policy as 


cities, 


to 
air mail or air transport generally, any 
financial that airports may 
realize hardly seems to be a reason for 
turning them to hands 
The amount of land involved is a large 
factor in itself to make public 
ownership desirable, for the protection 
the 


and the traveling and shipping public 


prosperity 


over private 


enough 


of the community, transport lines 


The American I eople have had sufficient 

experience with community values being 

c ipitalized against the pul lie in the field 

of transportation, both at terminals and 

on lines of nd 

a gift of the Government, to serve as 
warning 


travel, even when 


was 


Another reason for considering air- 
ports as properly a municipal rather 
than a private tunction Is the large ele- 


ment of monopoly involved. This arises 


in turn from the dependence upon land 


| 4 
4 
‘ 
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irge area and of favorable location users may result. The danger of dis- 
th respect to surface, distance from crimination may not seem great at pres- 


n centers, nearness to other trans- ent, but it should be guarded against 
portation facilities, relative freedom nevertheless, whether operation be pub- 
irom tog, absence of surrounding ob- lic, or private under public control 
structions, etc Such sites are scarce 
enough in most cities. Coordination and Although municipal airports are likely 
unification of terminals is a serious prob- to constitute, in effect, a form of subsidy 
lem with existing means of transporta- to air transportation lor some time to 


me, there ardly e 4 cessit 
competition in sur h matters be ng here hard ne y 
ordinarily a course of great economi _ regarding this as other than a vempo- 


waste In an experimental enterprise, rary grease riage preps ory charge 

ur transportation, dupli ition of ed upon a MuIty ol the rathe to be iT 


facilities would be a particularly heavy hem readily would seem to be the ap 
handicap “propriate course until the full cost of 
Man 
service, including fixed charges, could 

This monopolistic character ol airports be met out ol the revenue This is 1n 


piaces a great responsibility upon their iairness both to the city and to other 
operation, in order that fairness to al 


forms of transportation 
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How Existing Airports Have Been 

Established and Are Now Managed 

Existing airports have been est 
lished in a variety of ways. As the 
sult of a brief study made by the 
York State Bureau of Municipal In 
mation, a report was made showing t 
for 25 cities from which informat 
was obtained, scattered throughout 
country and including both large 
small communities, the airports wi 
developed by the following: 


City council or commission 
City department or official 7 
United States Government (Washington, D. ( 

nd Cheyenne Wyo.) 


State 
Citizen board or committer 
Chamber of commerce 2 


vate corporation 


State, city and chambe if 


nnomerce 


WITH AD AND 
ON SUPERHIGH WAV WATER BC Oat A 
MENT: 


A AIRPORT 


Ny 


D TELLITE TOWN 
NIGHT EQUIOMENT 


PLAN DESIGNED BY JOHN NOLEN, CITY PLANNER, AND ASSOCIATES, TO MEET THE FULL REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE FOR A CLASS AAA AIRPORT 


Provision is made for both airplanes and hydroplanes, and the plan provides also for expansion and ample facilities for the coordination of traffi 
sites for aircraft industries, and the building of a satellite town. The orientation would depend on local conditions and the prevailing wind 


{ 
{ 
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From 23 of these it was learned that 


the airports were managed as follows: 


council or commuttee 3 
Citv department or official 10 
Special board, under city 2 
( mnty and city officials 1 


United States Government (Washington, D. C., 


nd Muskogee, Okla.) 2 
State 1 
Citizen commutee 2 
‘hamber of commerce 1 
Leased to private company 1 


The Airport and the City Plan 


Whatever the mode of development 
nd of management in any city, the 
irport problem is essentially of the sort 
that ealls for city planning. The ques- 
tion of location should particularly be 
handled in the light of a broad city- 
nlanning study, to settle, among other 
matters, whether the site should be as 
close as possible to the city center, or on 
the outskirts; what type of locality it 
should be in or near, from the zoning 
standpoint, and how zoning of the sur- 
roundings should be altered, if at all, on 
iccount of the airport and its expecetd 
future. The general financial status and 
program of the city must be duly con- 
sidered in choosing the site. The mat- 
ter of how extensively to develop it re- 
quires study similar to that which the 
city planner makes with respect to other 
transportation facilities. Keeping the 
site and its operation within the con- 
trol of the city should aid in making a 
rational, well-ordered development, 
whereby risks and errors shall be mini- 
mized and public benefits conserved. 
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RICHMOND 


O First choice 
O Second choice’ sites 
4 


NOTE: Figures in circles are 
serial numbers of sites. 


SIX AIRPORT 
SITES RECOM- 
MENDED FOR NEW 
YORK METROPOLI-. 
TAN AREA 


On December 20 the 
FPact-finding Commit- 
tee, New York Met- 
ropolitan Airports, 
composed of repre 
sentatives of various 
federal, state and 
city governmental 
agencies, and com- 
mercial, labor, engi 
neering, city - plan 
ning and aeronautical 
organizations, made 
public a report from 
which the above plan 
is taken. In the 
foreground of the 
photograph at the 
left is shown Gov 
ernor's Island, which 
is site 11 on the map 
above. Its utilization 
is subject to consent 
of the War Depart- 
ment or action of 
Congress 
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The Supreme Court and the Careless 


HE United States Supreme Court 
has emphasized the need of cau- 
tion on the part of drivers of mo- 
tor vehicles at railroad grade crossings, 
in its decision in B & O. R. R. vs. Good- 
n handed down on October 31, 1927 
The Court said, in part: “When a man 
ipon a railroad track he knows that 
he goes to a place where he will be killed 


Motorist 


li a train comes upon him before he is 
clear of the track. He knows that he 
must stop for the train, not the train 
stop for him.” 

Whatever the other implications of 
this decision, it directs attention to the 
obvious but often disregarded fact that 
accidents are bound to happen if the 
individuals involved do not act upon a 


realization of the actual danger. The 
fact that crossing gates and signs 

no guarantee against carelessness is ey 

dent from the picture below and f: 
the last annual report of the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission, which tabulates 
773 deaths and 1,892 injuries at “p: 
tected” grade crossings during the y 


1926. 
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CHIEF EVERETT W. ADAMS INSTRUCTING THE JUNIOR SAFETY PATROL AT EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Safety Education—The Key to Your City’s 
Accident Problem 


ActinG GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
OF 


XPERIENCE has 

the life-saving 

safety education 
schools. 

The city of Detroit during the school 
vear 1918-1919 had 96 accidental deaths 
to children. School Superintendent 
Cody’s way of meeting this situation was 
to put Miss Harriet Beard in charge of 
organizing instruction in the schools. In 
the first five years following her appoint- 
ment, the accident death-rate of Detroit 
school children dropped 47 per cent, in 
the face of an enormous increase in the 
school population and in the number of 
automobiles on the city streets. 

About two years ago Superintendent 
Scott of Springfield, Mass., became con- 
vinced that salety could be taught with 
advantage in the schools. He went at 
the matter with characteristic thorough- 
ness, and through a committee of teach- 


ers 


demonstrated 
possibilities of 
in the public 


and supervisors thoroughly incorpo- 
rated safety in the course of study. The 
year before there had been 10 motor fa- 
talities to children of school age. This 
figure dropped during the following year 
to 2. Meanwhile the deaths to children 
of pre-school age, who therefore did not 
come in contact with the instruction, in- 
creased. 

In 1924, Superintendent Hartley of 
Louisville appointed Mrs. Frances Miner 
Supervisor of Health and Safety. Mrs. 
Miner organized safety work throughout 
the schools, with emphasis on safety pa- 
trols. The motor fatalities to children of 


By ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


Buvureau or CASuALTY AND Surety UNDERWRITERS; VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 


EpucatTion, NATIONAL SAFETY CouNCIL 


school age had been 23 in number the 
year before; they dropped to 14 during 
the first year of the new plan, and to $ 
in 1926. 

In Newark, N. J., one of the first cities 
children 
were killed in traffie accidents in 1919. 
In 1926 this figure was reduced to 17. 

In Worcester, accidental deaths to 
children from all causes dropped from 
39 in 1922 to 23 in 1923, when a demon- 
stration center for safety teaching was 
established at the Abbott Street School. 
In 1926 the total number of child fatali- 
ties was 19. 


to organize safety patrols, 37 


The results in these five cities seem to 
indicate that accidental deaths to chil- 
dren, from automobiles and other causes, 
can be reduced at least 50 per cent in 
any community that will undertake sys- 
work in safety in 
Since there 19,200 such deaths each 
vear in the United States at present, a 
saving of 9,600 children’s lives is quite 


schools 


tematic 


are 


within the pounds of the possible. 

This is not 
dren at the same time that 
learning how 


getting an 


all, however, for these chil- 

re 


to avoid accidents them- 


selves are attitude of mind 
that 
more 
proper 
and enforced. 

Even that is not all 
safety would have had little chance of 
getting into the schools in spite of these 
effects if it had not educational value in 


citizens 
lor 


are 


them as 
that, 


regulations 


1) 
Will make 


ale rt to see instance, 


traffic enacted 


The teaching of 


itself. The strain upon the curriculum 
is too intense these days to retain, ind 
particularly to admit, something that 
has only an immediate expediency. The 


curriculum must be formed of material 
out of which intelligent character can be 
developed 


How Safety is Taught 
Introducing safety teaching into the 


school does not mean creating a new 
subiect to which certain hours in the 
classroom must be definitely assigned. 


It means, rather, relating the study of 
safe and intelligent human conduct to all 
the work of the school; to the regular 


subjects in the course of study; to 
games, plays, pageants, debates, club or- 
ganizations, and other special activities 
Teachers who first hes ed to adopt 
ety teaching ewing s an added 
burden in n readv overcrowded ro 
cram, are finding to their surprise tl t 
neg new I I e 
ects I I l ( | 
nd negative qu es 
nite poss ( men 
One ¢ | () re 
N. J., nge! 
ng hild | ed 
nun others have re 
ed set niury on their ¥ o and 
m school. Repeated warnings by 
principal and teachers had no effect. The 
children continued to disobey traffic reg- 
ulations ind could not be made to see 
the seriousness of the situation. When 
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organized saiery work was introduced 
into this particular school, one of the 
first civics projects of the fifth grade 
was a study of this important traffic 
problem How can we establish safe 
routes to and from our school, was, in 
effect, the question to be solved. Maps 
were prepared, indicating the safe and 


unsafe crossings. Certain rules for safe 
conduct were drawn up and issued un- 
der the ( iption, satiety Nick Savs”’ 


(Nick is the name of the big traffic of- 
ficer on duty near the school—a person 
of tremendous popularity). 

Having designated the safe crossings 
and drawn up the safety rules, the ques- 
tion of enforcement was next to be con- 
sidered. The answer, obviously, was the 
organization of a Jumor Safety Patrol 
and the establishment of a Traffie Court 
to try the offenders. Today the princi- 
pal feels that a very practical and thor- 
oughly satisfactory solution of the school 
safety problem has been arrived at. Jay- 
walking and other infractions of safety 
rules are practically unknown. Placing 
the responsibility upon the children 
themselves and asking their help in solv- 
ing the problem has succeeded where the 
discipline of the school authorities had 
to a large extent failed 

But the fifth-grade civics problem did 
not stop there. So great was the interest 
aroused that the more general aspects 
of street and highway safety demanded 
attention. How many traffie accidents 
are happening in our city each year? 
How do these accidents happen? What 
city department is responsible for traffic 
regulation? How do the signals oper- 
ate? What signal systems are used in 
other cities the size of ours? Are they 
better than our system? Finding the 
answers to these questions involved pay- 
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ing visits to various city departments 
and to the Traffic Court. Letters were 
written by the children to public safety 
departments in other cities and states, 
ind to many government bureaus in 
Washington. A study of good roads 
went back to early Roman days, and 
provided a very interesting correlation 
with history. After several weeks, when 
t quantity of material had been assem- 
bled, an exhibit was arranged and visit- 
ors were invited to view it. The children 
gave short talks, using maps, charts, pho- 
tographs and _ slides for illustration. 
They discussed in a most capable way 
their city’s safety problem. Is there any 
question that this sort of education de- 
velops good citizens? 


Traffic Signals, Games and Plays 
In the lower grades various devices 
are found to teach safety lessons in a 
delightful and imaginative way. Some- 
times a regulation traffic signal is in- 
stalled in the classroom. As the teacher 
controls the light changes—from red to 
amber to green—the pupils learn to in- 
terpret and obey the signals. A traffic 
game known as “The Policeman” is often 
played. The floor of the school room is 
marked off with chalk lines to represent 
the curb, the street-car lines, ete. <A 
child represents the policeman, others 
are vehicles, and others pedestrians. As 
the various signals are given by the po- 
liceman, the vehicles and pedestrians 
obey them, singing a little song with the 
chorus 
“Hurrah for the policeman, 
Our friend the policeman, 
Hurrah for the policeman 
Who rules with his hand.” 
Short plays are a particularly effective 
medium for safety teaching in all grades. 
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So great has become the demand or 
these simple dramatizations that the }-d- 
ucation Division of the National Safety 
Council is devoting a large share of its 
attention to discovering and publish 
such material. Frequently these plays 
are developed in the classroom, or a 
number of teachers and classes unite 
the undertaking. For example, the Eng- 
lish classes write the parts; the 
classes plan the simple stage settings 
the sewing classes make the costumes 
while the auditorium teacher has genera! 
supervision of the whole affair. These 
safety plays are often presented before 
community groups in the interest of vari- 
ous projects for civic betterment. 


Cooperation of City Departments 

The safety education program fune- 
tions most effectively when there is close 
cooperation between the schodl depart- 
ment and the various other civic agen- 
cies responsible for public safety. The 
teacher must know the causes and fre- 
quency of accidents with which her chil- 
dren are likely to meet. Local occur- 
rences, such as a fire, or an accident to 
a child in school, will give a natural op- 
portunity for the teacher to emphasize 
its cause, effect and prevention. 

The Safety Education Department of 
the Detroit Public Schools is supplied by 
the Police Department with copies of «ll 
accident reports in which school children 
are involved. These reports are found 
to furnish so much first-hand informa- 
tion that they are invaluable. Copies 
of them are sent by the Safety Tduca- 
tion Department to the principals of the 
schools concerned. Providing data on 
causes and types of accidents, seasonal 
dangers, ete., they serve to show what 
special kind of instruction is needed and 


Mg 


what results are being accomplished 
by safety education. 

An instance of the prompt co- 
operation given by city departments 
in promoting safety for the school 
children might be cited. Soon after 
the opening of the new public li- 
brary on the main thoroughfare of 
Detroit, a little girl was killed in 
front of the library as she crossed 
the street after leaving the build- 
ing. The children’s librarian noti- 
fied the Safety Education Depart- 
ment, and the situation, evidently a 
new hazard, was _ investigated 
Within three days the Board of 
Public Works moved the sidewalk 
to eliminate a dangerous jog in the 
crossing, the Police Department ap- 
pointed an officer to safeguard the 
crossing during the hours that 
school children were found to visit 
the library, and the schools in the 


THE FORTY PRESIDENTS OF JUNIOR SAFETY COUNCILS IN THIS PICTURE HAVE 
JUST BEEN PRESENTED WITH THEIR BANNERS WON IN THE HOUSE INSPECTION 


CAMPAIGN 


vicinity gave notice to the pupils of 
these protective measures. Thus the 
Library Commission, the Board of 
Public Works, the Police Depart- 
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for 


ment, and the Board of Education 
worked together without any red tape 
or delay to correct a dangerous situation. 


Safety Education and Civic Betterment 

School safety activities relate them- 
selves to many projects for civic better- 
ment, such as campaigns for fire pre- 
vention, health, thrift, better babies 
clean-up week, and so on. During Octo- 
ber last the Kansas City Safety Council 
conducted its Eleventh Semi-Annual 
Home Inspection Campaign in the inter- 
est of fire prevention. Instruction blanks 
were issued to the school children. 
These blanks carried to the parents the 
following message: 

“Ten semi-annual Home Inspection 
Campaigns conducted in Kansas City since 
1922 have brought about a 41 per cent re- 
duction in the number of home fires 
Based on an average cost of $427 for every 
home fire, a total of $1,098,244 has been 
saved. However, there is still room for 
improvement. Help make this the most 
successful campaign by assisting your child 
to carry out the instructions given below. 
When a thorough inspection has been 
made, please sign the certificate. which is 
to be detached and returned to the 
school.” 


School Safety Organizations 

The school safety organization, usually 
in the form of the junior safety council, 
is one of the most popular and effective 
methods of carrying safety instruction 
into the schools. It gives the children 
a chance to put into practice the prin- 
ciples they have learned in the classroom. 
It is of great value in training them to 
realize their responsibility for the safety 
and welfare of others, and it is this al- 
truistic aspect of the movement which 
makes the strongest appeal to the ado- 
lescent boy and girl. 
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giving the advice and encour- 


in general 


agement which is necessary I interest 1s 
to be sustained 
The duties and activities of the 


safety council vary 


junior 


in each « ity and often 


in each school, ecording to the local 
problems nvoivead In iimost every Case 
the most Important activity is the safety 


patrol which guards the crossings at all 


times when pupils are 


going to and from 


school; and which 


lrequentlyvy 1S on cor- 
ridor and playground duty during re- 
cess periods The duties of the patrols 
briefly, are: to guard dangerous street 
crossings (standing on the cur ind not 
in the street): to report impartially vio- 
lations of the safety rules; to assist 
younger children at all times; to give 


FIRST GRADE LESSONS IN STREET SAFE 


TY IN PUBLI“ SCHOOL NO. 11, NEW YORK 


CITY 


The ‘‘Stop’’ and ‘‘Go’’ signal was 


Cleveland, Toledo, Kansas City, 
Worcester, Memphis, Erie, Grand Rap- 
ids, Syracuse, Louisville and other large 
cities have a thoroughly organized junior 
safety council in each school, and a large 
number of other cities have a council or 
patrol in some of the schools. Often the 
safety activities are 
a club already In 
eivie club or Junior 


earried on through 
existence, such as a 
fed Cross Chapter. 


The community safety 


most cases he 
the junior council in the 
school system, though in a in- 
stances the work is fostered and super- 
itself, 
The community safety council acts as a 
big brother to the junior organization, 
often providing buttons, and 
flags; promoting membership contests, 
publishing a monthly news sheet; and 


council has in 
n responsible for the initia- 
tion ol sarety 
city few 


vised by the school department 


badges 


made hy the manual training classes 


“Stop” and “Go” signals to ehildren 
crossing the street; to see h pupils 
heep within pedestrian lanes at intersec- 
lions 

It is the function of the patrol to di- 
rect the child pedestrians, but not to 
coutrol vehicular trafhe The banners 
earried are not used to fl motorists 
but are merely an additi varning 
that a group of children ( ) CTOSs 
the stree Arm bands and buttons have 
been the usual patrol insignia, but re- 
cently a sort of harness, resembling the 
Sam Brow n be has hecome ery popu- 
lar. It has the advantage of being easily 
seen from all directions, and presents a 
very good effect In some schools the 
girls in the domestic science classes have 
made these belts for the patrol members, 
using heavy white canvas webbing 


School satiety patrols hee 
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ing in Worcester in January, 1926 
Fifty-five pubhe schools and eleven pa- 
whial schools are now completely or- 
ganized. There are some 1.200 boys en- 
trusted with the protection ol 35,000 
uldren. It is a striking tribute to the 
ellimency and alertness of these bovs that 
no children in Worcester have been in- 
jured on the way to and from school 
since the organization became effective 
nearly two years ago 


One of the most significant results of 
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the patrol work is the respect. lor law 
and order which it has fostered, “Cheese 
it—the cop!” no longer expresses the 
child’s attitude toward the policeman. 
In a recent contest conducted by one of 
the local newspapers in Memphis, the 
school children voted for Officer Pennock 
as “the person who has done the greatest 
service ior the city during the year.” 
Officer Pennock is the member of the 


ponce ¢ 
i 


epartment whose special respon- 
sibilitv is the safetv of school children. 


The Weekly Newspaper in 
Community Leadership 


HE man who said he would rather 
edit a country newspaper than be 
chief executive of the United 
States, has edited one for a good many 
years He had deeply felt the responsi- 
bilities of his “sheet” in its role of in- 
terpreter of the community to itself and 
to a small portion of the outside world 
He had withstood the constant pulls 
igainst his good fellowship, his civic 
idealism, his loyaltv and trustworthiness 
as a citizen, and above all his independ- 
ent-mindedness; and had kept his integ- 
rity and the publie’s confidence. Para- 
doxically enough, he had been the one 
person in the community to whom the 
overburdened had come with their con- 
fidences, because the very fact of his si- 
lence was sufficient to controvert some 
trumped-up  election-time seandal, or 
cloak a family’s sorrowful disgrace from 
publie gaze. By reason of his position 
he had been, a little more than anyone 
else in the community, everybody's 
friend 
Now that the small-town paper is pass- 
ing through a state of evolution akin to 


‘that through which the one-room school- 


house went on its wav to becoming the 
consolidated educational center of the 
section, there are some who feel that its 
peculiarly influential place in the life of 
the people Is being lost Scientific equip- 
ment has found its way, now, into the 
remotest print shop; the most obseure 
paper must play up to its advertising 
department in ways unheard of in “the 
good old times’; and motives of ei- 
ficiency and economy dictate a broaden- 
ing of territorial influence through con- 
solidation or otherwise. 

But the representative community pa- 
per is just as responsible as of old to the 
best of public opinion. It still “gets be- 
hind” every movement looking to the 
general welfare. And more, nowadays 
the most representative and influential 
and prosperous element of the small- 
town press of the country, is actually 
taking the leadership along many lines 
of civic betterment. The editor no 
longer aspires merely to be the most 


trustworthy man of the community; he 
feels the need to be also the best-in- 
formed and most alert in matters per- 
taining to the general welfare. W. C 
Jarnagin, of the Storm Lake, Iowa 
Pilot-Tribune uttered the credo of the 
modern-spirited editor when he said: 

“T am a firm believer in the doctrine that 

newspaper grows in influence in direct 
proportion to its service to its community, 
that a publisher reaps his reward as the 
community prospers, and that this reward 
comes in increased revenue, in prestige, 
ind in increased valuation of his plant as 
the values of the town 

“Let us not forget that the community 
expects the editor to point the way to 
progress. They expect him to feature the 
best things in the community and mini- 
mize the worst. They have a right to 
look to the editor in this light, and he is 
untrue to the trust imposed in him if he 
disappoints them.” 

The faith of this Iowa editor-publisher 
is backed up by works. To give but one 
instance: For a year the Pilot-Tribune 
devoted prominent front-page space reg- 
ularly to brief articles on various phases 
of civie welfare. The city’s water plant 
had failed to keep pace with the city’s 
growth and requirements, and at Editor 
Jarnagin’s request the Health Officer 
wrote une of these articles on that sub- 
ject. Result: a $40,000 system of new 
and enlarged filtration beds. 

Just how typical is this policy may be 
judged from a discussion of “The Small 
Community Newspaper” presented by 
John N. Casey, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
during that institution’s Journalism 
Week, in 1926, and published as Journal- 
ism Series, number 46, 1927. Professor 
Casey gives detailed accounts of the 
community leadership programs of a 
considerable group of smaller newspa- 
pers, and briefer consideration to a 
larger number, including in the former 
category a description of the Storm Lake 
paper above mentioned. 

The El Re no American, Mr. Casey 
tells us, maintains a combined commu- 
nity center and museum of Oklahoma 
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Indian relics. This serves as a free p 
meeting-place for clubs and civic 
ganizations of publie service character 
and, incidentally, justifies itself in sav: ig 
reporters’ shoe leather and expediting 
news gathering. This is the most « 
standing of many community services 
the part of the paper. The prestize 
which it has lent the paper and the t« 
has caused the editor to heartily endorse 
the adoption of the general idea in other 
communities, while Professor Casey is of 
the opinion that: 

“The secretary of any state historical 
society would be delighted to assist the 
publisher toward giving such a community 
center the proper local history back- 
ground,” 

The Freeman’s Journal of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., as a worth-while piece of 
community service, raises a Christmas 
fund for the needy children of the com- 
munity each Christmas. The Bellows 
Falls Times (Vermont) formed an out- 
ing club of 600 members to run a win- 
ter carnival. The Wayne County Pre 
of Fairfield, Il., has for 38 years { 
tured an “Old Home Week” special ec 
tion which has given this 50-year-old 
annual celebration a sort of nation-wide 
prominence. The Knoxville Express 
(lowa) played a leading part in ousting 
a city council and securing for the prop- 
erty owners a reduction in paving costs 
of nearly 40 per cent. Unsatisfactory 
contractors have been eliminated and a 
gang of local men have been employed 
for three summers laying 7-inch rein- 
foreed conerete paving at cost. 

These are but a few of the instances 
given. There are others that might have 
been cited: of the community paper, 
for instance, that made a prominent fea- 
ture of the large group of out-of-the-or- 
dinary industries centered in its locality, 
thereby giving the community advertis- 
ing that attracted numerous other indus- 
tries; or of the newspaper of an aban- 
doned farm and orchard section which 
among ways of promoting prosperity and 
efficient agricultural interest, established 
connections with the state and federal 
departments issuing printed matter per- 
taining to modern methods of agricul- 
ture, and was instrumental in introduc- 
ing sheep farming and bee culture on 
hitherto waste land. 

All these instances constitute but a 
group of notes from a few community 
programs of “home town” newspapers 
There are 12,000 such less-than-dailies 
published in 8,000 towns and villages 
with a combined production of 15,000,000 
copies weekly read by 75,000,000 read 
ers. When we are wearied of thinking o! 
the yellow journals of American cities, 0! 
the tabloids and the other scandalmon 
gers, we can turn our attention to th: 
other kind of newspapers, with their un 
limited potentiality for civic forthright 
ness. 
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Equipping the Modern Fire 


By O. J. SWANDER 
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Department 


Kansas Inspection Bureau, ToprKa, Kans. 


EXT to the selection of the fire 

department’s personnel a com- 

munity has more important 
fire protection problem to deal with than 
that of purchasing and maintaining fire 
apparatus of the proper type. Cei- 
tainly, fire department work is hazard- 
ous enough without having imposed upon 
it the handicap of makeshift equipment 
or the lack of proper tools. 


no 


But there is such a variety of fire ap- 
pliances on the market and so many 
claims are for their 
tive merits that it is often exceeding!y 
them. In- 
a multitude that it 
is only the large city with enormous 
values involved that afford all of 
them. The real difficulty hes in dis- 
cerning luxuries from and 
the apparatus that is a luxury In one 
city may be a necessity in another. 


advanced respec- 


ditheult to choose between 


deed, there is such 
can 


necessities, 


The proper apparatus and equipment 
for a department is largely dependent 
upon the topography of the city, the 
its streets, the character of 
the buildings and their occupancy, and 
the condition of the water-supply. Thus 
it is seen that every city presents a dis- 
tinct problem, and the proper apparatus 
for one city may be hopelessly inade 
quate in another. 


condition ol 


that it can be mopped up before it has 
seeped through the floor or roof and 
caused water damage below. At least 
two 35-gallon tanks, preferably carried 
on separate pieces of apparatus, should 
respond to all alarms; a 
stream is available if one tank is charged 
while the other is being discharged. 


continuous 


Modern practice favors combining the 
chemical equipment with other appara- 


tus either in the form of a combination 


not deliver water at sufficient 
for streams, 
chemical tanks on pumping-engines are 


of little value, 


pressure 


effective direct-hydrant 


as the use 


of the ippara- 
tus for pumping from a hydrant pre- 
cludes its furnishing chemical service 
For this reason most chiefs agree that 
this type of apparatus is not desirable 
for general installation. Generally 


hydrant 
portion of the city are less 


speaking, where static pres- 


sures over 


PUMPING-ENGINE TAKING WATER FROM A FIRE-HYDRANT 


The Use of Chemical Apparatus 

In any city, chemical apparatus should 
oe the main reliance for ordinary fires; 
in the more efficient departments fully 
85 per cent of all fires are extinguished 
by chemical streams. A chemical stream 
is easily controlled and in the hands of 
an experienced operator it is placed 
where it will be most effective; the 
quantity of liquid discharged is so small 


chemical and hose wagon or the so-called 
triple combination chemical hose and 
pumping-engine. This eliminates 
piece of apparatus and saves a driver; 
and if divided hose bodies are used, two 
lines of hose may be laid out as the de- 
partment goes in, with only slight de 
lay in getting the chemical streams on 
the fire. 

However, when the water system can- 


one 


than 60 pounds, chemical tanks respond- 


ing to that district should not be 
mounted on pumping-engines 

A practice that has found favor in 
recent years is that of placing water 
tanks instead of chemical tanks on 
pumping-engines and using the tank as 
suction supply for the pump. This 


saves the cost of chemicals 


for recharg- 
and has the advantage of maintain- 
a uniform pressure, and, if the large 


the 


ing 
ing 
hose is connected to the suction of 
pump, a continuous supply. 


Number of Companies Required 

Fire streams from 21-inch or larger 
hose lines are required for more serious 
fires, 


or engine companies is necessary 


} 


hose 
The 


number of hose or engine companies re- 


and proper ap] iratus for 


quired may be approximated by the fol- 


lowing formulas which are used by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
their “Standard Schedule for Grading 
Cities and Towns of the United States 
with Reference to Their Fire Defenses 


ind Physical Conditions.” 


P = populat 


| in thousands 


Number of 
+ 


ion 

For cities under 50,000: 
engine and/or hose companies - 
0.12P. 
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AERIAL LADDER AND LADDER-PIPE 


For cities having a population of 50,- 
000 to 200,000: Number of engine and 
or hose companies 3.4 O.O7P. 

For cities over 200,000 population, the 
number required shall be adequate to 
provide proper distribution 

In any city, a motorized engine or 
hose company should be stationed with- 
in %4-mile, measured by the most direct 
route, of every point in the mercantile 
or manufacturing district, and within 
114 miles of every point in the residen- 
tial section. In some cities with steep 
grades and poor paving, and divided by 
rivers or numerous railroad crossings at 
gr ule, more companies and closer dis- 
tribution may be desirable 

Sufficient apparatus to provide for 
first alarm response commensurate with 
the normal hazard of the district is 
necessary; this will usually require not 
less than the following: 


In mereantile and manufacturing dis- 
tricts: 
Two engine or hose companies in cities 
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over 4,000 and under 25,000 population; 

Three engine or hose companies ia 
cities over 25,000 and under 50,000 
population; 

Four engine or hose companies in 
cities over 50.000 population. 

In residential sections: 

One engine or hose company for cities 
under 4,000, and two companies for 
cities over this figure 

Where the water-works system is 
capable of delivering an ample supply 
of water at a minimum residual pres- 
sure of 50 to 75 pounds, depending upon 
the size and character of the buildings, 
main reliance may be placed upon hose 
companies. One or more engine com- 
panies may be required to protect the 
higher buildings or those too far away 
from hydrants for effective hydrant 
streams; or, as frequently happens, 
parts of the residential section may be 
at a considerably higher elevation than 
the mercantile district, and companies 
in these districts must be equipped with 
pumping-engines. 


Pumping Equipment 

Where water is not available at direct 
hydrant stream pressures, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters recommends 
a minimum engine capacity response to 
the mercantile district as given by the 
following formula: engine capacity re- 
quired = 680 V P (1 — .01 VP ), where 
I = population in thousands and for 
residential sections from 500 to 4,000 
gallons, depending upon the character of 
the buildings. 

In regard to the size of pumping units 
desirable, even for villa 


ge service two 
good fire streams should be available, 
and, under ordinary conditions, this will 
require an engine capacity of not less 
than 500 gallons per minute; for ser- 
vice in cities, pumping-engines of 750 
to 1,000 gallons per minute are more de- 
sirable. Sufficient water from one hy- 
drant is seldom available for engines of 
greater capacity; frequently the capac- 
itv of the water system determines the 
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size of pumping-engine that can be u 
to best advantage. 

Modern fire service requires a pw 
pressure up to 120 pounds for fires 
ordinary buildings, with up to 200 
250 pounds for fires in high buildings 
for suburban service. It is custom 
in many cities to buy only apparatus 
a type that has successfully passed 1 
twelve-hour test conducted by the N 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. T} 
test requires the pump to deliver: 

Full capacity at 120 pounds net pum) 
pressure for 6 hours; 

One-half capacity at 200 pounds 1 
pump pressure for 3 hours; 

One-third capacity at 250 pounds net 
pump pressure for 3 hours. 

Each piece is then bought under thy 
guarantee that it successfully pass th: 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
three-hour acceptance test upon del 
ery to the city. This test requires the 
apparatus to deliver: 

Full capacity at 120 pounds net pump 
pressure for 2 hours; 

One-half capacity at 200 pounds net 
pump pressure for 14-hour; 

One-third capacity at 250 pounds net 
pump pressure for 44-hour. 


Ladder Companies 

A ladder company is not required in 
villages where the buildings are all one 
and two stories in height; the 24-foot 
extension ladder and the roof ladder car- 
ried on the pumping-engine or hos 
wagon is usually suflicient to reach the 
roof of such buildings. If a city has 
several three-story buildings, a service 
truck with the usual equipment of lad 
ders is desirable, and, where there are a 
number of four-story or higher build- 
ings, an aerial ladder truck should be 
provided. 

The modern spring-balanced 85-foot 
aerial ladder can be raised by one man 
and run out by two in a few seconds, 
while to perform the same operation 
with a manually raised ladder requires 
as many minutes and the efforts of four 
to twelve men. Indeed, in any depart- 
ment of fair size an aerial ladder will 
pay for itself shortly in the saving of 
man power. 


Minor Appliances 

No department can be expected to 
employ the best fire methods unless 
is well equipped with minor appliances 
A list of the more important equipment 
usually considered essential is given 
the following tables of the Nation 
Board of Fire Underwriters: 

FOR HOSE WAGON OR PUMPER 
shut-off nozzles, tips 34- to 1'4-inch 
open nozzle, tips to 1}2-inch 
nozzle holder 
7-pound axes 
crowbar, 3-foot 
door opener 
plaster hooks and ceiling remover 
burst-hose jacket 
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1 pair double male and female connections, 2 
inch 
2%- or 5-gallon chemical or one such extinguish - 
er and one hand pump tank 
(A foam type extinguisher should be sub- 
stituted for one of the soda-and-acid 
extinguishers where oil fires are common.) 


1 carbon tetrachloride extinguisher 

1 12-foot roof ladder 

1 24-foot extension ladder 

50 feet 1l-inch chemical hose and shut-off nozzle 


50 feet small 


100 feet 


nneccion 
hose and nozzles, 


1 siamese co 


and reducer from 


bag for extra charge soda 
bale hooks 
2 hydrant hose gates where hydrant streams are 


2%-inch hose 
2 waterproof covers 
6 hose straps 
2 fire department lanterns 
1 portable electric flashlight 
1 container for extra charge acid 
1 
6 


used 

4-inch rope 
2 hydrant wrenches 
6 spanners 

1 hose shut-off 


FOR PUMPERS 


suction, 4- to 5-inch 
section 3-inch semi-flexible suction 
double female connections 

metal suction strainer 

hydrant thawing device 


sections stiff 


FOR LADDER TRUCK 
7-pound axes 
crowbars 
door opener 
claw tool 
jimmy 
battering-ram 
tin root cutter 
wall picks 
cellar pipe 
distributing nozzle 
deluge set complete 
auger, 2-inch 
hose straps 
pair ladder dogs 
brooms 
buckets and sponges 
squeegees 
burst-hose jacket, 2%-inch hose 
three-tine forks 
hose roller 
fire department lanterns, 1 to have red globe 
portable electric flashlight 
2%- or 5-gallon chemical extinguishers or one 


id 


| 
yA 
= ; 
Ges 
3 
WATER-TOWER 


TURRET PIPE MOUNTED ON COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE WAGON 


such extinguisher and one hand pump tank 
(A foam type extinguisher should be sub- 

stituted for one of the soda-and-acid 
extinguishers where oil fires are common.) 

2 pompier life-belts 

2 marine lights with 5 charges, or equivalent 

2 6-foot plaster hooks 

2 9-foot plaster hooks 

2 12-foot plaster hooks (pike poles) 

2 20-foot plaster hooks (pike poles) 

1 8-foot cutting hook for metal ceilings 

1 12-pound sledge 

2 scoop shovels 

4 No. 2 shovels 

1 wall hook and chain 

2 pairs side-cutting pliers with 
dles 

1 pair large wire cutters with insulated handles 

1 2-ton jack 


insulated han- 


4 smoke protectors or gas masks and oxygen 
helmets 

1 surgical kit 

1 hose shut-off 

1 life net 

2 15-foot pompier ladders 


4 waterproof covers 
2 100-foot lines %-inch rope 
1 100-foot line 1-inch rope 
1 100-foot life line 
2 pairs rubber gloves 
saws 
1 ladder-pipe to each aerial ladder 
12 automatic sprinkler heads where sprinkler sys- 
found 
2 ice spuds (in extremely cold climate) 
6 bale hooks 
l rope gun 
1 chimney cleaner (ball and chain) 
1 gas and water key 
2 hatchets 
1 hydrant hose gate 
1 1%-inch open nozzle 
1 1%4-inch shut-off nozzle 
1 nozzle holder 


bo 


tems are 


1 siamese 
1 “Y"’ connection 


Turret-Pipes, Water-Towers, etc. 

As a fire increases in intensity and size 
and the firemen are driven from the 
building, it is necessary to use large 
quantities of water to cool the fire down 
and stop combustion. Turret-pipes, 


deluge ladder-pipes, and water- 
towers are employed for this purpose. 
Where sufficient water is available for 
their utilization, turret-pipes 
and deluge sets should be at hand, and 
where a number of buildings are four 
stories or higher, ladder-pipes or water- 
towers are desirable. 


sets, 


effective 


A turret-pipe placed on a piece of ap- 
paratus may be used effectively on fires 
in buildings up to three or four stories 
in height. Deluge sets may be used in 
places where it is inadvisable to place 
a piece of apparatus with a turret-pipe, 
or in from roofs of adjoining 
buildings, in the burning building itself 
or in other inaccessible places. Water- 
towers or ladder-pipes are effective in 
buildings from four to ten or 
stories in height. 


courts, 


twelve 


Often some special hazard makes it 
advisable to provide special extinguish- 
ing agents. A frequent example is the 
advisability of providing portable foam 
generators effective on fires in oil or 
other inflammable liquids in a district 
where these hazards are encountered. 

As already stated, the closest 
tiny is sometimes required to distinguish 
the essential from the non-essential. In 
some cities it will be proper to prov ide 
specially equipped wagons, 
ambulances, floodlight cars, smoke 
ejectors, and sundry minor appliances. 


scru- 


salvage 


Fire engineers have developed an ap- 
pliance for almost every hazard and use; 
fire chiefs and officials should be alert 
to every need and quick to apply the 
proper remedy. 


Smoky Cities and Babies’ Lives 


The “summer peak” of infant death has 
disappeared from the annual charts of in- 
fant mortality in England, and summer 
has become the safest part of the year for 
babies, according to Dr. Saleeby, chairman 
of the Sunlight League, speaking at a 


meeting during the National Baby Week 
recently held in London. It 


is now the 


dark first quarter of the year which is the 


most dangerous time for infants, but Dr 
Saleeby expects improvement there 
through the operation of the new smoke 
abatement act which came into force last 


July, and which he believes will add an 


appreciable ultra-violet light 


ercentage ol 
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Gaging Street-Lighting Effectiveness 


The Street Lighting Committee of the Illuminating Engineering Soctety has 
been attacking the problem, among others, of reducing the matter of judgment of 
* the effectiveness of a specific street-lighting installation to a numerical basis as 

compared with an ideal standard, permitting comparison with other actual instal- 
lations. It has prepared a rating table, subject to discussion and revision, which is 
presented here with excerpts from the report of the Commuttee to the 1927 Con- 
veution of the Society. 


oe N the last analysis, the effectiveness 
, ol street should be may be developed. 

capable of measurement of a char- In this 
3 acter which will eliminate differences in 


this subject, the Committee desires 
make it clear that it is not offering 
should be fully developed method of appraisal 
made of the Committee’s view that ap- the effectiveness of street lighting 


that ultimately a satisfactory method 
illumination 


connection note 


component parts and seeking 


hectivene 


at means oO! gaging ¢ 


particular, the Committee 


to arrive which 


ss in each 
hopes to 


is radically different 


problem of checking { 


ulfillment 
tractual obligations in street lighting. 


from the 


of con- 


In the application of this method 
appraisal the best concept which « 
be formed of an “ideal lighting system 


judgment and opinion. The adoption praisal of the. effectiveness of street- which all problems have been solved or ; 
of methods of measurement one which is ready for pul : 
: which will find general accept- application. On the contrary, 
ance will be a step forward in APPRAISAL OF EFFECTIVENESS OF STREET i is putting forward th 
: the street-lighting art. Thus ILLUMINATION statement of the elements 
at far, however, there is no such Maximum Points Alotted— street - lighting effectiveness 
esidence Traffic M: 4 
means of measurement. Deci- Resides reall fain and of weights assigned 
Side Thorough- Business Specific 
sion as to relative effective- Street fare Street* Rating each in order to make cle 
a ness is today : atter of i ~ — : . the present stage of its ow 
day a matter of judg Appesrence Weight Weight Weight Weight he 
4 ment. Not even expert judg- Daylight appearance of single discussions and to invite criti- 
ment is In agreement, while ear in its e! iment 30 20 15 cisms and comments fron 
Javlight appearance of street 
difierences in inexpert and un- those who feel themselves 
2 qualified judgment are prob- lighting system 30 30 30 a position to advance co 
ably of an even larger order. Night appearance of single sideration of the subject. This 
: ci ne unit in its environment 20 20 15 a 
Illumination intensities are Negative—G appraisal system serves to e\ 
53 measured readily. Street-sur- Night sppearance of street as dence the best judgment 
face brightness has been meas- ee a iat lighting the majority of the Commit- 
sured experimentally and per- effect produced 20 30 40 tee’s members and indicates 
haps can be reduced to a basis Negat G the majority view of the elk 
ol routine measurement Total 100 100 100 ments which should be taken 
e Determinations have been into account when considering 
Value of Light t Night 
made of some phases of the 7 —< : a street - lighting effectiveness 
efiects of glare. If it be as- L aks ge pavement as well as the relative impor 
sumed lor purposes of diseus- 9 | — os . tance which each assumes 
2 t tion of 
sion that any or all of these brie 1 “4 5 the problem as a whole. 
measurements are accurate 3. Vertical illumination. 11 17 23 
and complete, it still remains | Relative Importance of Es- 
true that if their indications Curbs Including all thetic and Utilitarian Aspects 
aa as to street-lighting effective- Crosswalks The ratings f “annear- 
ness are borne out by the ob- 9 8 s 10 ance” and “value of lighting 
servation and judgment of Nes Glare at night” must be considere: 
t To Pe 1 Sidewalk } 
competen specialists, they 1. H entirely apart each 
W be accepted, whereas if 6 4 6 other, for the Commitee has 
they differ from such observa- 2 ts a. 5 12 adopted no weights for th 
3 f illu- 
ti nd judgment they will ' 9 r 9 esthetic elements as compar 
: not be accepted. Neg G with the utilitarian elements 
in the further development D. To Oc a of street-lighting value. lt 
of this method of appraisal 1. Pr florded . 9 7 10 holds that this is a question 
Committee is therefore ‘ which must be decided for 
confronted with two large = any particular street by thos 
problems: Total 100 100 100 responsible for the install 
1. The development of ac- tion. Relative importance 
ceptable methods of , x retail or s the two elements will doubt 
ets have been less vary in any case with the 
face brightness and glar t since the the report by the 
2 ie reconciliation of a gin nade available bh 
measurement f tl f the ¢ i Preston S. Millar, and the street traffic, as we 
pe Rae East End Av 80th S New York as with the adequacy or 
= quahities of street beht- : 
: ing with competent adequacy of appropriations 
judgment thereof 
e By analyzing the problem into its lighting systems constitutes a problem Application of Appraisal Method 


develop methods of measurement and to In 
cultivate judgment of its members so 


presenting in the accompanying 
table the results of its deliberations on 


for the street under consideration earn 
the maximum allotment of points liste 


| 
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in the table for a street of its class. The 
“ideal,” depending upon circumstances, 
mav be the best attainment of the art 
at this time, or it may be a higher con- 
ception thus far unrealized in practice. 
In either event, approximation to a con- 
sensus regarding the ideal lighting of 
any street may be attained through care- 
ful consideration and interchanges of 
views. And judgment of any actual in- 
stallation is likely to be sounder if a 
concept as to ideal lighting is formed. 

Decision 1s then reached as to degree 
of excellence to which an installation at- 
tains in each particular listed in the 
table. This is expressed as a propor- 
tion of the maximum allotted points. 

From the sub-totals of points assigned 
for each principal aspect of lighting ei- 
fectiveness, deduction is made of such 
number of points as is considered to rep- 
resent the extent to which the effective- 
ness is diminished by such glare as 1s 
present. 


Passing Marks 
It is considered that a street-lighting 
system which may be regarded as rea- 
sonably excellent under modern condi- 
tions should attain to 75 per cent of the 


total points for each of the four major 
divisions (A, B, C, and D) of the utili- 
tarlan aspects of street lighting. It 1s 
the Committee's view that any 
lighting system which does not 


street- 
attain 
to fifty per cent in each of these impor- 
tant particulars 
and in need of 


is seriously deficient 
alteration to bring it 
into accord with modern requirements 


Appearance 

It will be evident that judgment oi 
appearance of street-lighting equipmen: 
and of the street as lighted at night is 
fraught with much difficulty. Precon- 
ceptions and prevailing style introduce 
difficulties which not 
mounted. Nevertheless, it is 


are easily sur- 
believed 
that by organized consideration of these 
matters and through attempt to reduce 
preferences to numerical expression, bet 
ter progress will be made than can be 
hoped for through unorganized, haphaz- 
ard consideration. 

Nore.—The 
contain the 


ing which the 


Inpex will 
Principles of Street Light- 
Committee referred to above h is 


1928 MuNIcIPAL 
Outline of 


so been working upon. Without professing to 
be the final word on such an open subject, this 
statement of principles, classified in an orderly 
arrangement, helps to clarify the problem and 


assist judgment as to both existing and proposed 


street-lighting systems 


An English Appreciation of American 
Street Lighting 


RECENT issue of “Municipal En- 
4 gineering,” published in London, 
carries the following editorial comment 
on American street-lighting 
contrasted with British: 

“In glancing through the pages of THe 
American Crtry for October, we are re- 
minded that in America street lighting 
is carried out on a much more lavish scale 
than in this country, but without glare. 
We realize, of that America is, 
in these days, more prosperous than we 


practice 8 


course, 


are, but the disparity between the street 
lighting in the two countries is not ac- 
counted for by that alone. We think 
that the Americans fully appreciate the 
fact that money spent on adequate street 
lighting is money well spent in securing 
the safety of the public and at the same 
tume making the town more attractive and 
so increasing its trade The street light- 
ing fittings in use in America are in the 
main much more ornate than those in use 
on this side. We have installations that 
ire not, from whatever point they may 


be viewed, excelled by anything in the 
States, but they are so few and far be- 
tween that they do little to leaven th 
lump of positively ugly and in every wa\ 
unsatisfactory fittings that comprise th 
bulk of our street lighting equipment. Th: 
general use of idds to 
the appearance of the fittings and at the 
same time eliminates glare, so that 
ilthough the illumination 
America is of a high 
glare than we get from our rather paltry 
lighting. We 


diffusing globes 


provided in 


orde r there 1s less 


have before us as we writ 


some illustrations of modern British elec- 
tric street lighting fittings, that are all 
that can be desired, but, generally speak- 
ing, they are to be seen only in print, as 
there is a pitifully small number in us 
We are not keen on boosting other co 
tries at the expense of our own, but the 
progress in street lighting in the States 


is SO great when com] ired with our own 
that we feel that 


needed to put street lighting in this coun- 


iter efforts ar 


still gre 


try on a new basis.” 


Municipal Versus Public Utility Corpor- 
ation Purchasing Methods 
By ARTHUR M. CRANE 


HIS is a side issue to the subject, 
“Municipal Purchasing Methods 
and the ‘Lowest Responsible Bidder,’ ” 
treated by Russell Forbes in the August, 
1927, issue of Tur American Crty. Mr. 
Forbes commented on an editorial in the 


June issue of the Highway Magazine, 


practice of aw irding 


the order to the lowest re sponsible bid- 


claiming that the 


der, “while it has closed the door to cor- 
ruption, has ilso close | it to progres ss” 
ind that the lowest responsible bid ean 
usually be depended upon only to yield 


the lowest degree of utility acceptable.” 
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Mr. Forbes advocates giving more dis- 
cretionary power to the buying official in 
llowing him to exercise his own judg- 
ment in determining which is “the lowest 
responsible bidder” or the “lowest and 


best re sponsible 


the charter ol 


bidde r” as stl} ulated by 
Akron, Ohio 


But wouldn't the general extension of 
aiuscretionary ower defeat the purpose of 
public bidding—deseribed by the High- 

ay Magqaz ne as “closing the door to cor- 


ruption”? 


If any individual is to be given author- 
ity to say who is the most “responsible” 
or “best,” why should “sealed bids” be 
submitted and why should they be ‘pub- 
licly opened and read”? 

If the principle of “sealed bids,” “pub- 
hiely opene d has the advantage s claimed 
lor t why should it not be universally 


idopted it least by pubhe utility cor- 
porations? Would it not protect them 
irom the favoritism of some purchasing 
gents and rantee bidders a “fair deal’? 

By “fair deal” as above used is not 
meant that the order should be given to 
the bidder whose figure is the lowest, 


but that the order be placed on the basis 


original bids—whichever mav be 


The buyer 


ol the 


selected 1S protected bv re- 


serving “the 


right to reject anv or all bids 


\ purchasing agent can be 


honest with his employer, but 


absolutely 


quite un- 

fair with the bidders by “playing one 
igainst the other.” Bidders as well as 
buyers should be protected. bid- 
ding would do it There ire ti lew con- 
sulting engineers accustomed to publie 
work who handle their private jobs in 
the same manner—either having a public 
opening of bids or giving each bidder a 
tabulated report of the bids and desig- 
nating the successful bidder. Why should 
milar courtesy not be the rule with all 
engineers and rchasing age when for- 
mal bids are requested? 

This writer concedes that it is the in- 
herent right of any buyer, public or pri- 
ite, to spend his money to what he deems 
the best advantage, and on that premise 
to select Ss tne lowest’ responsible or 
lowest and best responsible bidder the 
one most ttt tive not only in price but 
in any other respect—appearanes past 
erlormance, g inter e ol delivery, 
ete but | loes advocat procedure 
stifying t ormal submission of bids, 
be it to nicipal council or to the 
irchasing agent of rivately owned 
corporation operating a public utility 

In some departments, the United States 
(,overnment rotects itself, ind ilso 

nulla Dy requiring contractors to 
name the make of materials or equipment 
on which their 1 is based. This pre- 

nts th contractor irom 
I King money off his estimate” ind also 
prevents him from shopping around for 
the cheapest thing he can buy or forcing 
down the price of the manufacturer whose 
quotation helped secure him the contract. 
Manufact ! could protect the msel- 
ves against ing their quotations used 
to beat each other down, by declining to 
quote those privately owned public utilit 
corporations which will not adopt the ati 
and above-board purchasing methods of 
public agencies and institutions 
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County Road Repair Material Plant 


r I Vik township of Logan, Blair 
County, Pa., completely encircles 
the city of Altoona, and the re- 

sulting heavy traffic gives the progressive 
township supervisors many problems to 
meet. For instance, in June an automo- 
bile meet was scheduled for the famed 
Altoona speedway, and Pleasant Valley 
soulevard, one of the highwavs leading 
through the township to the meet, was 
in bad condition The state had been 
surveying the Boulevard with a view to 
taking it over, so it had not received the 
usual careful attention and there were 
bad holes and broken places, but the 
unique road material plant which is fos- 
tered by the township supervisors made 
it possible to meet the emergency suc- 
cessfully 

This plant is in the township vards 
located in Llwesyn, with an elevated road 
running alongside. It was planned to 
bring the material in over this elevated 
road, dumping it into bins, and from 
there deliver it to the mixer. 

A circular steel bin 12 feet in diameter 
and having a capacity of 80 tons was in- 
stalled; also a Blystone mixer having a 
side discharge feeding into a Blystone 
skip loader, which elevates the mixed 
material and empties it into the bin. The 
mix, which is completed in 14% minutes, 
consists of 9 cubic feet of limestone 
chips, 1 cubie foot of river sand, and 5 
gallons of tar. In a 10-hour day, 80 tons 
can readily be turned out. 

The entire outfit is electrically oper- 
ated and is controlled by one man at the 
mixer. It has been estimated that this 
daily output, mixed not so thoroughly 
by hand, would crowd the energies of 
30 men. 

One of the handicaps considered in 
planning the plant was that the mix 
would probably harden in the bins in a 


BLYSTONE MIXER WITH SIDE DISCHARGE 
DUMPING INTO SKIP AT ALTOONA, PA. 


The mix is tar and limestone chips 


THE LOGAN TOWNSHIP ROAD MATERIAL PLANT AT FORT LLWESYN, ALTOONA, PA 

From left to right are the 1,200-gallon tar tank, wooden bin built on slope of ground and served 

by trucks, mixer discharging into Blystone skip loader, 12-foot circular steel bin for storage of 
mix of limestone chips and tar 


short time and could not be readily dis- 
charged, but in practice the mix has 
been in storage for an entire week and 
vet has fed freely into the trucks. Be- 
cause of the economy of the operation 
of this plant, its output is now used for 
top surface when building new macadam 
roads, 

The Saturday before the Altoona auto- 
mobile race, which was held on Tuesday, 
it was decided that Pleasant Valley 
Boulevard was unsafe for the steady 
stream of hurrying cars of spectators 
which the meet would bring. Monday 


morning found the big steel bin filled t 
its 80-ton capacity of good road repair 
material. Fifteen men were on hand 
with three 4-ton trucks and one 5-tor 
truck to put the full 41% miles of this 
road in shape. The average haul was 
three miles. That day the plant put 
through 120 tons of mix, and with S) 
tons in storage in the morning, 200 tons 
of repair material went into service and 
the road was made safe for the meeting 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—THe American City is in- 
debted to A. F. Yeckley, of the Beckwith Ma 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the material on 
which this article is based. 


Costs of Sand-Clay and Earth Road 


Construction in Canada 


HE cost of dirt road construction 

in Alberta was given by O. A. David- 
son, Highway Commissioner, Department 
of Public Works, Alberta, in his talk be- 
fore the Canadian Good Roads Associa- 
tion, as amounting to about $2,300 per 
mile, which includes the cost of material 
for culverts, pile bent structures less than 
20 feet long, riprap and paving. The 
average quantity per mile in earth con- 
struction is 5,200 cubic yards. Mr. David- 
son stated that there is no lack of com- 
petition on Alberta contracts. The aver- 
age is five responsible bidders to each 
advertised project. Unit prices bid re- 
main surprisingly constant when one con- 
siders the class of construction. The fol- 
lowing has been compiled from opera- 
tions during 1927 and give a good indica- 
tion of the value of healthy competition 
in construction: 


Clearing, per acre $31.36 
Grubbing . 45.55 
Earth excavation -212 
Loose rock 43 
Solid rock 1.42 
Overhaul 05 


H. R. MacKenzie, of the province of 
Saskatchewan, reported the amount of 
common excavation on earth roads as 
varying from 6,000 to 8,0000 cubic yards 
per mile, and the average cost of com- 
pleted earth roads per mile as approxi- 
mately $2,500. The average unit prices 
of the various classifications of all con- 
tract work performed during the period 
from 1921 to 1926, inclusive, and also th« 
average unit prices for the season of 1926 
only, were as given in the itemized tab! 
below: 


Average Cost 
1920 to 1926 1926 


Classification Unit Inclusive Or 
Earth excavation ... Cu. yd. $0.240 = $0.23 
Loose rock excava- 

tion Cu. yd. 0.716 0.646 
Solid rock excava- 
tion ‘ Cu. yd. 1.790 1,543 
Overhaul ....Cu. yd. 100 ft. 0.037 0.03 
Riprap Cu. yd. 2.201 2.026 
Gravel surfacing .... Cu. yd. 1.085 0.88 
Guardrail ........... Cu. yd. 0.735 0.57 
Clay surfacing : Lin. ft. 0.339 ( 
Acre 66.159 3a 
23 


Acre 27.639 
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COUNSEL, 


HE State Highway Commission 

has prepared an agreement to be 

entered into between the boards 
of county commissioners and the gov- 
erning bodies of the cities in the respec- 
tive counties as to the amount the cities 
shall receive from the county and state 
roads fund, when it shall be paid, and 
on what streets it shall be expended. 
. The gist of this agreement is that the 
city will maintain the streets that have 
been selected as a part of or a connect- 
ing link the state highway system; 
that in consideration of this work by 
the city the county will pay to the city 
$250 per mile per year for each mile or 
fraction thereof of the streets constitut- 
ing a part of the state highway system, 
the total sum to be payable in four in- 
stallments, on January 1, April 1, July 
1, and October 1; that the city will keep 
the money in a separate fund and that 
all vouchers and expenditures from this 
fund will be subject to the inspection 
and examination of the state highway 
commission so that all work will be sub- 
to the supervision of the State 
Highway Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter 255, laws of 
1927. 
The provision of Chapter Laws 
19 7 under which this agreement is 
drafted reads as follows: “The boards of 
county commissioners of the various 
shall annually apportion and 
distribute to each city within their re- 
spective counties from the county and 
state roads fund, $250 for each mile or 
fraction of a mile of streets within the 
city limits, heretofore or hereafter se- 
lected by the State Highway Commis- 
sion as a part of, or a connecting link 
in, the state highway system. In lieu of 
such apportionment, the county may 
maintain the roads of the state highway 
system through any third-class city in 
such county located on the state high- 
way system and shall pay the cost of 
such maintenance from the county and 
state road fund.” 


iect 


255, 


of 


counties 


Shall the Counties Pay in Installments? 

Several arise under the 
above-quoted statute and the agreement 
prepared by the State Highway Com- 
mission. Is it proper for the county to 
make payment to the cities in install- 
ments? The statute uses the word “an- 
nually.” It is clear that the legislature 
intended that the cities should receive 
$250 per mile per year, but it is not 
clear whether it intended that the pay- 
ment should be made all at one time— 
once a year—or that it might be paid 
in installments. It seems that the read- 


questions 


By ALBERT B. 


LEAGUE 


MARTIN 


OF 


ing of the statute could, without vio- 
lence, be construed to mean that the 
$250 was to be paid each year and that 
it might be paid either all at one time 
or in installments. However, if it may 
be paid in installments, there is no limit 


Operation of the Law 


John W. Gardner, Director, Kansas 
State Highway Commission, says in 
response to a request for informa- 
tion regarding the operation of the 
law which provides the sum of $250 
per mile to be paid by the state to 
cities for the maintenance of city 
streets on which state highways are 
located: 

“I am not at this time in a posi- 
tion to give you any definite con- 
clusions as to the operation of this 
law, as the cities are just now be- 
ginning to receive their money. 

“However, | am confident that it 
is going to be a very satisfactory 
improvement to the towns, more es- 
pecially to the smaller towns, as a 
great many of the city officials are 
now conferring with our department 
as to the best method of improving 
such streets. as carry our state high- 
ways. 

“In most of these cities of the 
third class, our department is main- 
taining the streets, the cities turning 
the $250 per mile over to the High- 
way Department for proper main- 
tenance of the streets. We find this 
a very satisfactory plan, thereby hav- 
ing uniformity of maintenance both 
in and out of the smaller towns. 

“In the larger cities this fund is 
being used for marking and repair- 


ing such streets as may need the 
work.” 
on the number of installments. It ap- 


pears that the reason the State High- 
way Commission proposes to have the 
counties pay the money in four install- 
ments and on January 1, April 1, July 
1, and October 1 is that those are the 
dates on which the state pays the money 
tu the counties. If the counties pay the 
money to the cities as soon as it is re- 
ceived, the cities will at least be assured 
of the money, and if the cities do not 
wish to spend the money as it is re- 
ceived, they may hold it until the entire 
amount has been received for the year. 

The Attorney-General has ruled that 


> 


a city is entitled to $250 per mile of 
streets in a city designated as a part of 
the state highway system and also $250 
for the one-fraction of a mile that there 
may be in a city. In other words, if 
there is one and one-half miles of state 
highway street in a city, the city is en- 
titled to $500 per year. 
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ighway Money for City Streets 
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Money for State Highway System Only? 
Still another 


use the 


question is, must thy 


money so received on the 
streets designated as a part of the state 
highway system, or may it use the money 
on other streets It is the contention of 
the State Highway Commission that this 
money must be used on the streets des- 
ignated part of the state highway 
Apparently, the reason for this 
is that the state highway act, Chapter 
255, Laws of 1927, had for its purpose 
the betterment of the highways of the 
state. Should a city spend all of its 
money received from the county tor the 


system. 


maintenance of side streets, this would 
in no way work toward bettering the 
state highway system. The state high- 


way system through cities is not for the 


purpose of: aiding travel in and about 
the cities, but to aid travel through the 
cities. The statute says $250 
for each mile ae word “for” 
may be used in two senses here It 
may mean that the city is to receive 
money at the rate of $250 per mile of 
state high street, to be used as the 
city deems best; or it may mean that 
the city is to receive an amount of 
money sufficient permit it to spend 
$250 on each mile of state ehway 
street. The latter construction appears 
the more for the reason that if 
the county keeps up the streets in a 
city of the third class it maintains only 
the state highway streets and no other 
streets. Further, suppose Lawrence has 
four miles of state highway and Arkan- 
sas City only one; the first theory would 
give Lawrence $1,000 to spend all over 
the city, and Arkansas City only $250; 
but under the second theory, the $1,000 
that Lawrence receives will have to be 


applied on state highway streets and the 
$250 Arkansas C will like- 
wise have to be highway 


itv receives 


used on state 


streets; thus, under the second construc- 
tion of the st itute, one city Is not espe- 
cially favored because it happens to 
have more miles of state highway 
streets. 


Other Questions 

If the streets of 

a part of the state 
newly paved and 
at all during the year, what is the city 
to do with the money if it be not allowed 
te spend 


a city designated as 
highw iy stem are 


need maintenance 


S\ 


ho 


it on other streets? 
gested that in such cases 
be cumulative, 


It is sug- 
, the fund would 
because at some time the 
street would need some repair and main- 
tenance and it might be that the $250 
per mile allowed per year would not be 


sufficient to pay for the maintenance. 
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The previously accumulated fund could 
then be drawn upon 

Must the money be kept in a separate 

1, and must all vouchers and expen- 
ditures from this fund be subject to the 
inspection and examination of the State 
Highway Commission and its represen- 
tatives? If it can be successfully con- 
ended that the money must be spent 
or state highway streets, it follows that 
there should be some prool that the 
money was expended on such streets, 
and in such case it would be best to 
keep the money in a separate fund 
The State Highway Commission believes 
it has power to see that this money 1s 
properly expended by virtue of Section 
11, Chapter 255, Laws of 1927. This 
section reads in part: “That the con- 
struction, reconstruction, Improvement 
and maintenance of state highway sys- 
tem in any county shall be subject to 
the ipproval of the State Highway Com- 
mission and under the direction of the 
county commissioners.” 

If there is one street in the city which 
comprises a part of two state highways, 
does the city get paid double amount for 
this street—that is, if the street is one 
mile long and is a part of the state high- 
wavs Nos. 17 and 21, does the city get 
$500 or only $250? The rule is that the 
city shall be entitled to only $250. 

If a county elects to maintain the 
state highway streets in a city of the 
third class, must it spend $250 for main- 
tenance? In this ease at least, 1t seems 
that Section 11, Chapter 255, would ap- 
ply and that the county would have to 
do enough work to secure the approval 
of the State Highway Commission. The 
amount might not be $250, but it would 
have to be enough to keep the street in 
such condition as to be comparable to 
state highway outside the city limits. 

If a eity does not need the whole 
$250 per vear on a paved street, may the 
unused portion be applied on the bonded 
indebtedness created to pay for the 
paving? It seems clear that it could 
not be used to reduce the spec! il assess- 
ments. The statute does not state what 
the money is to be used for, whether 
construction or maintenance, either or 
both. If the county does the work for 
a city of the third class it only main- 
tains It seems the money should be 
used for maintenance and repair rather 
than to pay for paving 

ACK NOWLEDGMENT.—Reprint ed from Kansas 
Municipalities 


The 1928 Municipat will 
contain lists of the administrative 
and technical personnel of each of 
the state highway departments in 
the United States, a list of county 
engineers, and a list of city engi- 
neers, with data on city paving. 
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Unloading Trucks at Garbage Dump 


Sanitation Department of the 
city of Berkeley, Calif., has devised 
quick way for unloading the trucks em- 
loyed for hauling garbage to the city 
lum} In the empty truck a gate con- 

structed of he ivy wood and he Id togethe r 

by two cross-members of 6-inch U-steel 

is placed at the front end of the empty 
truck body. The garbage is then picked 
up and the truck is filled, with this gate 
in place in the front part of the truck. 

\ heavy chain, extending along the floor 

of the bed, is left protruding from the 

rear. When the truck arrives at the 
dump, a Caterpillar track-type tractor is 


1. Material being projected from truck by gate. 2. 
3. 


hitched to this chain and in less than half 
a minute several tons of garbage are 
emptied by simply pulling out the g 
from the truck, the gate pushing the 
bage in front of it. This idea might wel) 
be adapted to unloading many kinds 
refuse. 

When the tractor is not busy unload- 
ing the truck, it levels the garbage deliv- 
ered to the dump and deposits a layer 
earth over it. This method of garbag 
disposal is transforming several acres 
soft boggy land into a building site that 
will be valuable for industrial uses in 
short time. 


METHOD OF REMOVING REFUSE FROM COLLECTION TRUCK IN BERKELEY, CALIF 


Replacing gate ready for next collection 


Caterpillar Thirty pulling gate to discharge refuse 


Maintenance of Fine Crushed Rock 


and Gravel Roads 


RDINARY maintenance of this type 
of road is accomplished with a road 
drag or with a blade grader or a combina- 
tion of the two. Ideally, the road shouid 
have on its surface a light mulch of about 
half an inch of loose, fine material to pro- 
tect the compacted metal The constant 
working of the fine material across the 
road is a most effective precaution against 
the formation of pits and keeps corrugs- 
tions to the minimum 
Frequently the available surfacing mate- 
rial is deficient in cementing properties 
or in fines. Because of such a deficiency, 
many crushed rock and _ gravel roads, 
constructed a few years ago, failed ‘o 
compact under traffic, and it was later 
found nece ssary to idd cementitious mate- 
rial. More recently California and Ore- 
gon have added filler or binder during 
construction Oregon frequently uses 
ibout 6 cubic yards of clay binder per 
100 feet of 18-foot surface, which is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the top cours 
This tends to make a firm surtace and re- 
duces the loss under traffic. A mulch 1s 
not required under such circumstances, 
and maintenance consists of scarifying and 
reworking once or twice vearly instead of 
systematic and continuous dragging. A 
road so bound becomes more or less 
pitted and potholed prior to each rework- 
ing, and is susceptible to damage during 
the spring, particularly if the binder is a 


heavy clay, highly retentive of moisture 

The road metal used varies widely in 
characteristics. Crushed, hard rock is 
much preferred, but soft crushed rock, 
crushed gravel, and even water-worn 
screened gravel are used where bett 
materials are unavailable. 

It has been commonly assumed that a 
fine crushed rock or gravel road, withou 
clay binder, built of average material in 
arid territory, is satisfactory for traffic 
not exceeding 200 or 300 vehicles per day 
With exceptionally good material, or un- 
der favorable climatic conditions, its feld 
may be extended to 400 or even 500 ve- 
hicles per day. R. H. Baldock, Mainte- 
nance Engineer for the Oregon Highway 
Department, estimates that a clay-bound 
road of this type will successfully carry 
600 vehicles per day in arid territory, but 
opportunity to verify this estimate his 
been lacking. 

The cost of maintenance varies widely 
according to traffic, climate, and charact 
of material, but even more according ‘o 
the service standards of the authorities .n 
charge. If an average figure must be set. 
it may be estimated at $1 per year pel 
average daily vehicle where the traffic 
ranges from 200 to 500 vehicles per day 
This covers ordinary maintenance alone; 
that is, the preserving of a smooth sur- 
face under traffic. It does not include 
periodical renewals of material. 
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THE WATER PURIFICATION WORKS AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Five Years Operation of a Rapid San 
Filtration Plant 


AssIsTANT PrRoFEsSSOR OF SANITARY CHEMISTRY, Harvarp ENGINEERING 


ForMEeR CHEMIST, WATER 


INCE April, 1775, the people of 

Middlesex County, Mass., have 

looked upon that month as one 
providing unusual and unexpected hap- 
penings. So it was, that on the 26th of 
April, 1923, the astonished citizens of 
Cambridge, county of Middlesex, awoke 
to the realization of striking changes in 
their public water-supply. Drinking 
glasses no longer conveyed the odor of 
the bog, and baths failed to reflect the 
color of the swamp. The transforma- 
tion resulted from turning into service 
on the previous day the new 14-muillion- 
gallon water purification works. This 
new link in the Cambridge water-works 
system is in series with the old sources 
of supply on the one hand and the old 
pumping-station, service reservoir and 
distribution system on the other. 

The story of the operation and per- 
formance of this plant, at the time of 
its opening the largest rapid sand filter 
plant in New England and at present 
the only one municipally operated in the 
state of Massachusets, is of 
Some of its problems have been pioneer 
ones in this part of the country; they 
may furnish guidance for 
other similar plants that are bound to 


follow. 


interest. 


serve to 


Water Sources 

The main supply is derived from the 
Stony Brook catchment area, from which 
water is conveyed by gravity to the 
purification works through 7.5 miles of 
pipe line and conduit. The catchment 
area covers 23.6 square miles and con- 
tains two impounding reservoirs: Hobbs 
Brook, having a storage capacity of 3,- 


By MELVILLE C. WHIPPLE 


WATER 
AND 


HAROLD C. CHANDLER 


CAMBRIDGE Boarp 


000 million gallons and a drainage area 
of 6.5 square miles; and Stony Brook, 
having a storage of 400 million gallons 
and a drainage area of 17.1 square miles. 
All the water passes through the Stony 
Brook reservoir, Hobbs Brook being fed 
into Stony Brook by open channel when 
the latter does not furnish an adequate 
supply. The Hobbs Brook reservoir is 
very large in relation to its drainage 
area, but in recent years has filled each 
season. Stony Brook reservoir is not 
large enough to retain the flood flows 
and since 1922 has discharged an aver- 
age of 2,500 million gallons to the 
Charles River; this is the equivalent of 
nearly 200 days’ consumption in the 
city. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
there is Fresh Pond in Cam- 
bridge, on the shores of which the puri- 


sources, 


fication works have been built. This 
furnishes a reserve supply of 400 mil- 
lion gallons from which water 1s 


pumped and mixed with Stony Brook 
water when the latter does not supply 
the needs of the filtration plant. Fresh 
Pond has a drainage area of about one 
square mile. It from 
the surplus water that is brought by 
conduit from the Stony Brook catchment 
area. Diversion takes place at a weir 
chamber about one-half mile from the 
Fresh Pond intake at the plant. Pond 
water is pumped when the Stony Brook 
supply is inadequate; it mixes with the 
latter at the inlet valve chamber of the 
plant. The practice is to carry Stony 
Brook reservoir at a low level in the 


fills each season 


dry months in order to retain the run- 
off from heavy rains. 


During the year 


S« HOOL, 


AND SUPERVISING CHEMIST, 


PurRIFICATION Works, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


Mareh 31, 1927, it 
sary to pump 775 million gallons from 
Fresh Pond; 4,090 million gallons 
delivered to the purification works by 
gravity. 


ending was neces- 


was 


Quality of the Raw Water 
Stony Brook—The quality of the 
raw water from Stony Brook is char- 
acteristic of that of the impounded sur- 


face waters of New England. Nume- 
rous swamps on the catchment area 
contribute to a considerable organic 
content and color. Geological struc- 


tures are such that turbidity is very low 
and the hardness moderate. The upper 
Hobbs Brook often have a 
color of 100 parts per million; after 
ind passage through the 
color of the water dis- 
30 to 40 parts 


waters ol 
long storage 
reservoir the 


charged is only 


Stony Brook reservoir offers a shorter 
period within which improvement may 
take place, but the water of this stream 


ls less highly colored 
is that of 


the two 


at its sources than 
Hobbs Brook; consequently 
waters are comparable in ofr- 
ganic content and color through many 
months of the year 

From the 
there 
tion 


bacteriological viewpoint 
is not a heavy burden of purifiea- 


During many months the number 


of bacteria will average less than 100 
per c.c. at 37° and a few hundred at 
20°, with a presumptive index for Bact. 
coli of less than 10 per 100 ec. Under 


the worst conditions the 37° bacteria 
will average several hundred per c.c., the 
20° bacteria a few thousand, and the in- 
dex for Bact. coli from 25 to 75 per 100 
cc 
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FRESH POND INTAKE, FILTER BUILDING, COAG 
AGULATION BASIN AND CITY P -ING- 
STATION, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Such fluctuations are within the realm 
ol probability in water 


Irom an area 
population of about 125 
mile, to which must be added 
a considerable number of tourists and 


uning a 


per square 
pleasure seekers \ttempts to entorce 


regulations, 


strict sanitary together with 
storage of the water, will not effectually 
prevent or remove the constant menace 
Filtration of this 


water Is justified on the ground of safe- 


ot contamination 


guarding its hygienic quality, as well as 
for other reasons 

The growth of microscopi 
in Stony and Hobbs Brook reservoirs sel- 


organisms 


dom reaches more than moderate pro- 
nortions 


5 
light by the natur il color ol the water, 


ind tastes and odors are faint 


is largely due to the exclusion of 
and in Stony Brook reservoir to the ab- 


sence ol 


The 


areas of shallow flowage 

gained 
product 
is markedly 


must not be 
the 


puriheation 


Impression 
the 


delivered for 


quality ol raw 


unlorm Physical, chemical and bacte- 
I constituents vary widely in the 
course of a year, and the changes are 
sometimes “flashy” because of rapid 
flow through the Stony Brook basin. 

F Por Wate Fresh Pond 

ter, which makes up about 15 per 
Cl of the total filtered, is different in 
many ways from that of Stony and 
Hobbs Brook reservoirs. Although the 


ter contribute annually a large vol- 
ume to Fresh Pond, there is long stor- 
ge in the Pond and it receives from its 
water lower in organic 
and higher in mineral content. 


drainage area 
t 


conten 


The most striking differences between 
the two waters are the lower color 
values, higher alkalinity, higher pH 
value, lower bacterial content, and 


greater numbers of microscopic organ- 
isms in the Pond Before con- 
struction of the purification works the 

and chemical properties of 
Brook and Fresh Pond water 
were much alike. All Stony Biook water 
that was used then passed through 
Fresh Pond. The changes of recent 
vears have been most interesting. 


water. 


physical 
Stony 


Purification Process at the Present Time 

A summary of the purification pro- 
cess at Cambridge may serve to visualize 
the general conduct of operations at th» 
The details of each step 


present time 


will then be considered separately 
Raw water enters the plant by grav- 
ty through a 42-inch east iron line that 


runs from the conduit weir chamber 
one-quarter of a mile distant. When it 
Is necessary to augment the gravity 


supply, water is pumped from Fresh 
Pond through a 30-inch line that joins 


the 42-inch at an inlet valve chamber. 
This is 100 feet from the coagulation 
basin 


Coagulating Chemicals—In the valve 
chamber there is a screening hopper and 
an F. B feed machine, 


hydraulically operated, for the addition 


Leopold dry 


This chemi- 
cal has been added continuously since 


of dry sodium aluminate 
December, 1926, in dosages 
from 0.15 to 0.50 per 
Experience indicates that 0.20 
29 pounds per million ga 
the optimum amount 


varying 
grains gallon. 
grain, or 
ions Is Usually 
here is provision in the valve cham- 


ber for addition of ash or sodium 


soda 


varbonate whenever the raw wat 
alkalinity is deficient for coagulation. It 
is dissolved in the main filter building 
and conveyed some 400 feet through a 
144-inch iron pipe to the 42-inch line in 
the chamber. This 


dom been employed 


treatment has sel- 
und not 
necessary as long as sodium aluminate is 
used. The 0.20 grain 
minate supplies about 
lion of alkalinity. 

The water then enters the distribution 
chamber of the coagulation basin, where 
it receives alum treatment, 1.0 grain per 
gallon, or 143 pounds per million gallons, 
of aluminium sulphate. This reacts with 
the alkalinity of the water and with the 
sodium aluminate to produce the desired 
“floc” of aluminium hydroxide. The 
alum is dissolved in tanks in the main 
building and conveyed by gravity 
through 300 feet of 24-inch lead pipe 
to the point of application. Coagula- 
tion and sedimentation of impurities 
take place in the coagulation basin, 
which is divided into two basins that 
operate in parallel. The capacity is 1.5 
million gallons, giving a nominal reten- 
tion of 2.5 hours. 

Filtration and  Aeration—Settled 
water is distributed to the ten filter beds 
in the main building from a concrete 
flume 
dimension and contains 25 to 27 


will be 


per gallon of alu- 


parts per mil- 


Each filter bed is 20 x 24 feet in 
inches 


1928 

of sand. The combined area is o 
eleventh of an acre. Filtration is at . 
rate of 125 to 136 millions gallons 
acre per day. Filtered water is colleete| 
in a flume beneath the pipe galler 


from which it flows to an aerator. The 
latter consists of three troughs deliv: 
ing water over a sloping surface that is 


studded with 4-inch riffle-plates. The 
purpose of the aerator is to assist in 
removal of carbon dioxide and odors 


from the filtered water. 

Corrective Treatment. —As the filtered 
water leaves the aerator:to pass to thy 
clear-water basin, it drops over a steep 


sloping surface and then through a 
sluice-gate. Excellent mixing takes 
place as a result. At the top of the 


slope a solution of soda ash is added to 
correct for corrosive qualities that have 
been intensified by alum treatment. The 
amount has 
p.p.m. when alum alone was used as a 
coagulant, and between 4 and 8 p.p.n 
with present that 
alum and sodium aluminate. 


varied between 6 and 18 


practice uses hoth 
Chiorination—A few feet beyond the 
point of soda application chlorine is fed 
into the final effluent of the plant. The 
chlorine is controlled by a 
Wallace and Tiernan vacuum-type solu 
tion feed machine placed directly above 
the point of treatment. Disinfection is 
here employed as a finishing process to 
take care of any inequalities resulting 
from other steps in the process that are 
not working at highest efficiency. 
Distribution of the Final Effluent 
The 3.5-million-gallon clear-water basin 
provides a retention of several hours 
fore the chlorinated effluent passes to the 
city pumping-station. The 
retention varies with the stage of pump- 


dosage of 


period of 


ing operations. Ordinarily, a 20-mil- 
lion-gallon pump is used for about 8 
hours twice each day. This arrange- 


ment at times puts an unequal burden 
of filtration upon the purification 
works. Pumping delivers the water to 
an open service reservoir at 
Park, Belmont, where about 22 million 
gallons are stored. 

Control of Chemical Feed—Filter 
operators make the round of the plant 
each hour of the twenty-four and check 
the rate of chemical feed with the Ven- 
turi indications of flow. Sodium alu- 
minate is checked by weighing the dis- 
charge of the dry-feed machine for one 
minute. Alum and soda are discharged 
through calibrated orifices with an in- 
dicated setting. An hourly record is 
made of the drop in alum and soda 
tanks; chlorine tanks are weighed. A 
daily inventory is taken of the sodium 
aluminate in the valve chamber. 

Records—All records of chemical 
feed, together with venturi readings, 
hourly readings of losses of head, filter 
rates and levels of the clear-water basin, 


Pavson 
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and filter washing records, go to the 
chemist each day. These furnish data 
for the calculation of plant performance. 
All daily and monthly computations are 
permanently filed. 

The Laboratory—Ample space and 
full equipment exist for all phases of 
water examination. Such daily tests are 
made as will guide the conduct of treat- 
ment and furnish a record of changes 
in quality. Complete analyses are made 
periodically and research is conducted 
to effect economies and improvements 
in treatment. 


Coagulation 

Coagulation is an initial and a major 
step in the rapid sand method of puri- 
fication. 
plished, there will arise many baffling 
problems of filter operation and of ef- 
fluent quality. Coagulation at the 
Cambridge plant has always demanded 
careful study and close regulation. The 
reasons for this are to be found in the 
changes In quantity and age of the or- 
ganic matter in Stony Brook water, and 
in the mixing of Stony Brook and Fresh 
Pond waters, but principally in the lim- 
ited period for subsidence in the coagula- 
tion basin. When the rated capacity 
of the plant, 14 million gallons daily, is 
approached, as it is during many weeks 
of the year, the retention is only 2.5 
hours. With raw water carrying a high 
content of organic matter, often in 
fresh condition, and no turbidity, this 
period is not long enough. Bottle experi- 
ments frequently show that precipita- 
tion of alum floc will scarcely begin 
within 2 to 2.5 hours. The great im- 
provement that could be effected with 
a larger basin is demonstrable at any 
time by shutting down one or two of 
the ten filters and so increasing the pe- 
riod of subsidence. 

Disposition of Wash Water—One of 
the disturbing factors influencing coag- 
ulation in the first years of the plant 
was the return of all filter wash water 
to the basin without settling. It was 
pumped from a receiving basin to a 
12-inch perforated distribution pipe laid 
on the bottom of the basin about 20 
feet from the inlet channel. The re- 
turn coincided with each filter wash 
and was at the rate of 1,700 to 3,400 
gallons per minute, or 1/6 to 1/3 the 
rate of raw water flow. This lasted 
for several minutes, resulting in a 
temporary increase in the rate of flow 
through the basin, in a disturbance of 
bottom deposits, and in the addition 
of a large amount of impurities to the 
fresh water entering the basin. The pul- 
sating effect produced made sedimenta- 
tion less complete, and brought an 
added load upon the filters. The 
bacterial content of the settled water 
was increased and odors and 
were intensified. All the impurities and 


Unless it 1s successfully accom- 


tastes 


precipitated alum that were removed by 
the filters were thrust back upon the 
basin. The pyramid action rapidly re- 
duced the available depth by deposits 
of sludge and sO decreased the period 
of detention in the basin. Cleaning was 
necessary every three weeks. 

In January, 1924, the wash water re- 
ceiving basin was connected with the 
only available outlet from the plant, an 
8-inch sanitary sewer. Experimentation 
showed that the water from each filter 
wash could be discharged by gravity 
through this sewer to the city sewer in 
30 to 40 minutes. Comparative trials 
over monthly periods proved that elim- 
ination of wash water from the purifiea- 
tion process gave better results in the 
coagulating basin, improved the odor, 
taste and color of the effluent, and ex- 
tended the filter runs from 16.8 to 18 
hours. It also reduced pumping 
charges. Discharge of wash water to 
the sewer was accordingly made the 
regular practice. At times of 
consumption, however, the 
sewer 1s not 


heavy 
sanitary 
large enough to take all 
the water; the pumps are then used to 
return the surplus to the coagulation 
basin. 

The only advantage of returning-wash 
water is a conservation of 0.5 to 0.75 
million gallons daily. If this becomes 
a future necessity, it can be accom- 
plished by the construction of wash 
water settling-tanks, the effluent from 
which would be suitable to discharge 
into Fresh Pond. Preliminary 
have been made with this end in view. 

Chlorination of Raw Water—Chlori- 
nation of raw water at the inlet valve 
chamber was carried on for several 
months in 1923-24. The purpose was 
to reduce the bacterial content of the 
basin water that was subject to high 
counts because of the return of wash 
water. A dosage of 0.3 p.p.m. was 
found efficacious. The practice was 
abandoned with the discharge of wash 
water to the sewer. 

It was hoped at the time that the 


studies 


application of chlorine would improve 


coagulation and possibly decrease the 
amount ot coagulant required Repeated 
observations failed to indicate this ad- 
vantage for chlorine. The reason for 


this is not clear: 
the fact that the 
of the organic 


it may possibly he in 
chemical composition 
from 
that of waters that have shown a’ posi- 


matter is different 


tive advantage for chlorination. 
Control of Coagulat on by H jdroae n 
lon Dete 


the outset that attempts to govern the 


ation It mav be said at 


amount of coagulants by the resulting 
hydrogen ion concentration of the 
treated water have not shown that the 
best performance of the Cambridge 
plant can be secured by this means. 
Hydrogen ion determinations are made 
daily for all treatment, and 
the results furnish information of value, 


stages of 
as do other determinations, but sole re- 
hance cannot be placed upon these re- 
sults for guida.uce in chemical treatment 
Inequalities in raw water due to pump- 
ing from Fresh Pond, changes in tem- 
perature, and fluctuations in quality and 
all fae- 


imount of coagu- 


quantity ol organic matter, are 
tors that dictate the 
lant that is necessary. 
The Use of Alun 
used for 


Alum alone was 
coagulation up to December, 
1926. The annual average amount em- 
ployed, computed from monthly aver- 
ages, was 189, 185, and 219 pounds per 
million gallons for the first three years 
of operation. Monthly averages varied 
in that time between a minimum of 165 
pounds per million gallons and a maxi- 
mum of 247 pounds, that is, between 
i.15 and 1.73 grains per gallon. The 
monthly averages of raw water color 
in the same time varied between 22 and 
49 p.p.m.; the effluent color between 9 
and 12 p.p.m 

Color removal has never been made 
the chief aim of operations, but as a 
matter of observation it has been found 
that the lowest colors come incidentally 
with proper coagulation. 

The most difficult water to coagulate 
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AERATOR AT THE CAMBRIDGE 


is that from Stony Brook at times of 
heavy run-off. Whether this comes in 
warm months, or, as is more usual, in 


cold months, the organic matter is fresh 
from swamp sources and interferes with 
precipitation of alum. Stored 
whether from Hobbs Brook reservoir or 
Fresh Pond, coagulates quicker and set- 
than fresh from the 
It requires smaller 
amounts of coagulant and produces a 
floc that filters out near the sur- 
face of the sand 


water, 


Ties better water 


streams also 


sf 


The most serious problem In connec- 


the has 


tion with ippheation ol ilum 
stoppage the 300 feet 
pipe conveying the 


ivailable head on this line is only 


been ol ol 


inch lead solution 
The 
ieet 
The 
Zo per fine 
soluble material g1 idually decreases the 
through the pipe and 
solution 


bends 
and 


there numerous 
roughly filtered 
in strength, but 


and ire 


solution 1s Is 


cent in- 
necessitates 

Abundant 
growths ol Leptothrix, i filamentous or- 


How 


use stronger 


ol a 


nism, develop in the tanks and pipe 


om time to time and greatly aggra- 
vate the trouble. Daily flushing under 
pressure, wet kly use OL a strong bleach 
solution, and periodical steaming, are 


remedies constant use, but the Vv fail 


in 
eventually to maintain a desired flow. It 
is then necessary to employ hand clean- 


ing methods after taking down sections 
of the pipe. 

The of Sod TALL A umonate 
After experimental runs with sodium 


aluminate, its use was adopted for pro- 
longed trial in December, 1926, and still 
continues. During the first few months 
an average dosage of 72 pounds per mil- 
lion gallons was employed, that is, 0.5 
grain per gallon. Later it was found ad- 
visable to reduce the amount, and the 

25 pounds per million 


The 


dosage became 
gallon, or 0.17 grain per gallon. 


amount of alum necessary to give proper 
coagulation with aluminate has varied 
between 114 pounds and 180 pounds per 
million gallons, equivalent to 0.8 to 1.25 


WATER PURIFICATION WORKS 


i 


grains per gallon 

The primary reason for making use of 

a desire to economize in 
After the expe rimental 

plant runs, it was evident that the pro- 


iluminate was 
chemical costs. 


portions of alum and aluminate neces- 
sary would result in total cost for 
coagulant slightly greater than that with 
ilum alone. There was a substantial 


saving, however, in the amount of soda- 


ash used for corrective treatment. This 
resulted from the aluminate increasing 
the ulkalinity of the raw water some 4 
p.p.m. and from a diminished neutraliza- 


tion ol ilkalinity by the lower dosage of 
\ distinct benefit derived 
from the new treatment within the plant 

\ll the piping, valves and fittings 
are exposed to water ol lower cor- 


ium was 
now 
rosive properties. 

Trouble was anticipated from deposi- 
of the ol 
ituents manutlacture 
of the aluminate have 
through to the 

re handled with the 


large amount nsoluble 
incidental to 
These 


basin 


tion 

const 
gone 

W he re 
The 


to 


how ever, 


they a ulge 
solid aluminate give 
Its hvgro- 


humid 


ieeding ol s rise 


serious difficulties at tumes 


scopi properties unde! condi- 


tions of the atmosphers iking ind 


dherence to metal parts of the ma- 
chine The product is made nearby, 
packed in bags lined with sized paper 
ind delivered in truck-load lots. The 
problem of moisture would be a serious 
one with rail transportation and long 
storage, unless metal drums were used 


s containers 
Expe 


lation basin was bu 


Bafiling—The coagu- 
with one under- 
15 irom 


ments 


flow baffle feet 


placed about 


the inlet end, and extending from the 
top to within 4 feet of the bottom. In- 
usmuch as there is no mixing basin, an 
attempt was made to promote mixing 


by replacing the old baffie in one side 
of the basin with one extending to the 
and perforated with horizontal 
inches in and 8 inches 
This increased the velocity of 


bottom 
4 


slots width 


apart 


1928 


flow and induced mixing. There wa 
slightly better deposition of sludge 


this half of the basin. Other batil-s 
were tried; the one now in place 
500 rectangular openings 24% x 3 in 


and increases the velocity momentar 


from 1 toot per minute to 30 feet per 
minute. During seasons of good ec 
ulation the deposit of sludge in 3 
side of the basin is considerably heay 
and more compact than in the s 
containing the original battle. There is 
no indicated difference when coagi 
tion is poor. 

Basin Cleaning—Normal conditions 
of operation require cleaning of the 
coagulation basin about once in four 


weeks. In the early spring the period 
of service is eight to twelve weeks: « 
agulation and sediment: 
slow and the burden of 
upon the filters. There 
approximately 6 feet of 
lent to 70,000 cubic feet, 
It has a vegetable and earthy 
odor in winter; in summer, decompos 

tion often gives it a foul odor. Analyses 


are then 
Is put 


Is a deposit I 


ition 
removal 


sludge, 
or 525,000 


lons. 


made in winter show total suspended 
solids to be 3,200 p.p.m., volatile sus- 
pended solids 1,800 p.p.m., and fixed 


suspended solids 1,400 p.p.m. Thus the 
sludge contains a high percentage of or- 
ganic matter; it has a low gravity and 
flows freely. 

After drawing off the top water to 
Fresh Pond, the sludge is pumped to the 
city sewer, and the basin is flushed with 
a fire-hose. One side is cleaned one day 
the other the next, thus enabling filtra- 
tion to be maintained during the pro- 
cess. Examinations of the city sewers, 
which are laid on a flat slope in the 
vicinity of the plant, show no deposits 
or silting. 


Filter Operation 

The filters were constructed and have 
been operated largely according to gen- 
eral practice for rapid sand plants. Eac! 
bed is a separate unit for all ] 
and is equipped with hydraulic valves, 
venturi flow meter, venturi control, and 
indicating and recording gages for loss 
of head and rate of flow. 


urposes 


One special 
feature is the Wheeler filter bottom 


There are 9% inches of gravel of seven 
inches sand. No fail- 
ures of structures have been noted and 
no displacement of the Wheeler bottom 
or 


ol 


sizes and 


gravel 


Filter Sand —Specifications called for 
27 inches of sand. Beds No. 8, 9, an 
10 were filled with bank sand from 


Wilbraham, Mass. A railroad embargo 
due to the coal situation, made it neces 
sary to obtain sand for the other be 
from local stocks. Ipswich River sand 
was selected, although it contained som« 
12 per cent of fine material that had 
to be scraped from the beds after wash- 
ing. A few months after starting the 
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plant, about 2 inches of fine material 
was scraped off and an equal amount 
of coarse Plum Island sand added in an 
endeavor to increase the periods of filter 
service. Stock sand from these three 
sources had the following sizes: 


Effective Uniformity 
Sample Size Coefficient 
W b sham 0.38-0.41 mm. 1.76-1.91 
Ipswich River 0.31 1.52 
Plum Island 0.66 1.48 


The average effective size of sand for 


the plant was originally 0.38 mm. It is 


ne | 
now 0.47 mm. 

Rates of Filtration—Rates of filtra- 
tion have naturally varied with con- 
sumption, the range being from 118 to 
136 million gallons per acre per day. 
The average daily volume of water fil- 
tered has exceeded 14 million gallons in 
; different months and has been more 
than 13 million gallons in 29 months 
out of a total of 51 months of 
Considerable difficulty has been 
at times in keeping pace 
with consumption. A longer period of 
subsidence in the coagulating basin 
would give relief by lightening the load 
of purification placed on the filters. 

Periods of Filter Service—FPeriods of 
filter service average from 8 to 22 hours, 
being shortest in summer and longest in 
Summer 


opera- 
tion. 
experienced 


the winter and early spring. 
brings raw water that coagulates with a 
coarse floc; the floc forms a sticky, com- 
pact the sand surface and 
offers filtration. Water 
fresh from stream sources produces a 
fine “floc” that penetrates the sand, of- 
filtration, and 


coating on 


resistance to 


fers less resistance to 


tends to break through the filters as 
head losses increase. Algae in Fresh 


Pond water also contribute to shorter 
runs in the summer, especially if they 
are of the blue-green varieties. Diatoms 
have less effect. 

The stored water of Fresh Pond co- 
agulates easier and quicker at any time 
of year than does Stony Brook water. 
For the past two years about 4 million 


gallons daily have been pumped from 


Fresh Pond in cold weather when co- 
agulation is poorest. A coarser floc is 


obtained that filters better and prevents 
breaking. Without this procedure it is 
necessary to stop filter runs at 6 or 7 
feet loss of head instead of the usual 
5.5 to 9 feet. There is no question that 
finer sand would better 
conditions, but in summer it 
impossible to meet the maximum de- 
mand for water. The first summer of 
operation demonstrated this fact. 
Filter Washing—Filter washing calls 
for the use of some measures that are 
not commonly employed by plants. At 
the end of a period of service the water 
on the filter is drawn down below the 
suriace of the sand. This practice traps 
a certain amount of air that is advan- 
tageous in breaking up the surface of 


serve winter 


would be 


the bed when w ish water enters. 
ordinary method of drawing water down 
to the level of the troughs before wash- 
ing allows masses of sand to come dan- 
gerously near the crest of the trough 
when furthermore, 
when this is done, washing is not as 


washing begins: 

compiete In a given time. 

Filtered pumped from the 

flume to a steel tank, is supplied by 

The velocity of 

wash water builds up gradually and is 


water, 


gravity for washing 


held constant by venturi control. thus 
hand 
velocities. 


control and 
The 


unl- 


domg away with 
avoiding 


Wheeler 


form distribution of water 


excessive 
bottom provides a very 
Experience has dictated the necessity 
of thorough washing to prevent. build- 
ing-up of mud mud _ balls. 
The final wash water is therefore clean 
In appearance. An expansion of sand 
approaching 30° per 


banks and 


cent 1s necessary 
and a washing period of 214 minutes at 
maximum velocity. 


pansion of 30 per 


To obtain an ex- 
cent with the size 
of sand used, requires a vertical veloc- 
ity of 27 
70°F. 

near 5S 


inches at a temperature of 
In the winter, with temperatures 
, the viscosity and lifting power 
of the water is much greater: 30 per 
cent expansion is then obtained with a 
velocity of about 20 inches. The use 
of this lower velocity has resulted in an 
economy of 150,000 to 200,000 gallons 
of wash water per day during the cold- 
est months. Intermediate velocities are 
employed for spring and fall. 

The monthly average of wash water 
during the past year has varied between 
-.1 per cent of the total filtered in the 
month of February, and 63 per cent 
in the month of November 

Sand Shrinkage and Cracking—The 
shrinkage with 
ilong the side- 


sand 


deve opment of eracks 


phenomenon of 


walls has been observed annually at the 
Cambridge plant It is pro- 
nounced in summer and practically ab- 


most 


sent in the winter \t its worst it is 
cracks over the 
these develop toward the 
filter runs. Shrinkage from the 


large amount of 


accompanied by line 
sand ice; 
end of 
walls 


allows a 


water 


to pass downw ird at the edges of the 


bed; deposits of alum precipitate and 
matter build up rapidly 
bind the sand 


organic Into 
banks 
ind make hard 


partially 


together, 


masses that are only 


disintegrated by the washing 
The 


during the first 


process trouble was very acute 


summer of 


operation, 
shrinkage cracks developing 3 inches in 
width and 12 Remedial 
measures have since been developed. 

Strange to say, coagulation is at its 
filtered free of 
turbidity and color when shrinkage jis 
at its worst. In our opinion, the 
taken out on the sur- 


face of the sand and forms a compact, 


inches deep 
best and the 


water 1s 


coarse floc is 


The sticky blanket that 


resists the flow of 
holds the sand grains to- 
gether, so that the whole upper sand 
iyer is 


water and 


compressed and pulled away 
Irom the walls. High temperatures 
may also play a role by modifying the 
physical properties of the al Im precipi- 

With 
water and 


ne Jormation of a fine floc. conditions 


tate, 


making it 
the arrival of 


nore reiatinous 


high-colored 


pldiy improve. Shrinkage has been 
slight during the past summer when 
high-eolored water has resulted in co- 


culation with finer floe 
The 20 


have 


bacteria in the filtered water 
usually been high in summer. often 
reaching several hundred per cubic centi- 
meter and exceeding the number in the 
coagulated water The source of these 


bacter Ss In the sand of the f ters. 


Phey are too numerous to 


filtered as a 


represent 
water poorly result of 
shrinkage. It is possible, however, that 
shrinkage and cr king have resulted in 
the lower layers of s ind | 
than 


ecoming dirtier 
usual, and that opportunity has 
thereby been provided for development 
ol bacteria in the beds 


disposed ol 


Chlorination 


has eflectually 


these b ic- 


teria in the effluent, 0.25 p.p.m. of chlo- 
‘ine being enough to give a nearly sterile 


effluent. 


Bacteria counts on filtered water have 
been 
The 


prevalence of 


low during the present summer. 


reduced 
shrinkage cracks and the 


| oh organic content 


condition parallels the 


ind poorer eoagu- 
ting properties of the raw water. 
Special Treatment of Beds 


The rout with high 


ind prolonged application ol 


ine W ishing of beds 


wash water does not suffice ilone to 


Keep the sand ciean and to prevent cak- 
ing and the balls. 
l'wo special methods of tri itment have 


hound 


lormation of 


sand 


necessary to ma ntain sat- 


‘ctory conditions, hand raking around . 
iu soda reatment 
Hand raking is carried out every ten 
lays, one bed being so treated each day 
requires two men 
with 
i€s a long wooden han- 


dle From the 


, each of 
whom handles i rake 10-inch tines 


set at right an 
walls of the filter the 


rake 1s worked up and down in the sand 


a Wash The mechanical igita 
on eflectually breaks up the mud banks 
that form ng shrinkage cracks. Thess 
anks do not form in the center of the 


beds. Conditions at Camb dge are not 
husu OI 
have cor 
methods 
tion th s 
th er 
mer pyr { 
Wash and 1 
care 
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1s THE 


sand grains. The procedure is to wash 
a bed and leave about 12 inches of 
water upon it. Dry caustic soda is 
then added in an amount to give a 0.25 
per cent solution. The solution 1s 
drawn down into the sand, and the bed 
allowed to stand over night On the fol- 
lowing morning the solution, at that 
time dark brown in color, is filtered to 
waste and the bed is washed. Some- 
times the surface is thinly scraped. It 
is necessary to use caustic treatment 
once or twice each year It disin- 
tegrates mud balls, dissolves aluminium 
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deposits, and loosens adhering organic 
material from the sand. The latter is 
always visibly cleaner after treatment 

seds No. 1 and 2, particularly No. 2, 
have given more trouble from accumu- 
lation of dirt than the others. This is 
due to masses of alum floc and organic 
matter that roll along the settled water 
flume, much as dust balls roll along a 
smooth floor. The material is disgorged 
at the end of the flume upon these two 
beds The masses are often large 
enough to resist expulsion from the sand 
during washing. They tend to bind the 
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sand grains together and so cause c: 
ing. The trouble could be largely elin 
nated by a blow-off at the end of t! 
flume. It is now very difficult of clear 
ing. 
Aeration 

The riffle-plate aerator is not a par 
ticularly efficient type, but it does « 
fect a partial removal of carbon diox 
and of odors. At the same time t! 
oxygen saturation Is increased, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before 
New England Water Works Association. 


(To be continued in the February issue 


Maintenance Costs Versus Carrying a 


ACKSON COUNTY, MO., in which 
H | Kansas City is located, is now 

spending annually on the repair 
of roads nearly three times as much as 
the interest would be on a bond issue of 
$6,500,000 for a system of permanent 
roads. The bonds sre recommended by 
the engineers appointed to examine the 
roads and make recommendations for 
their improvement 

The road system of Jackson County 
consists of some 350 miles of hard-sur- 
faced roads. These roads have been re- 
paired and resurfaced from time to time 
and in recent years have been given a 
bituminous surface, a large part of the 
work being what is called a “mat coat.” 
This mat coat consists of a thin layer of 
asphalt or tar spread over the surface 
of the old macadam. Some of the roads 
have been resurfaced with a new layer 
of stone and asphalt or tar applied in 
several treatments. 

That these roads are entirely unsuit- 
able for present traffic conditions is 
quite evident and can be readily appre- 
ciated by anyone traveling over any 
considerable distance in the county. The 
new state highways are excepted in this 


Bond Issue 


By N. T. VEATCH, JR 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


A WATERBOUND MACADAM PAVEMENT ON THE OUTER BELT ROAD IN JACKSON 
COUNTY 


This is the type of road to be replaced with higher-grade paving 


statement. 

Jackson County is confronted with 
what is practically an impossible situ- 
ation. There are some 350 miles of what 
has been aptly termed “pie crust” roads, 
clearly inadequate to stand the demands 
of modern traffic. The cost of main- 
taining these roads in fair condition is 
almost an impossibility and certainly 
financially undesirable, as it is quite evi- 


A CONCRETE PAVEMENT ON MISSOURI STATE HIGHWAY NO. 50 
This is the type of pavement to be used in the Jackson County paving program 


dent that the amount required to prop- 
erly maintain them would soon exceed 
the amount that can be raised by taxes. 

Jackson County is covered with ex 
cellent farms, all well improved and 
many of them nationally known as ex- 
amples of improved farms. Close to 
Kansas City large areas are devoted to 
truck farming, florists’ establishments, 
orchards, ete. It is especially true along 
the Big Blue and in the Missouri Bot- 
toms near Courtney and Atherton 
Dairying is an outstanding industry in 
the county. Generally speaking, the 
rural sections of Jackson County are un- 
usually well developed, and the county, 
including Kansas City, can well afford 
to construct a complete highway system 
suitable for modern traffic. Prudence 
seems to call for its construction at the 
earliest possible time. 

The present County Court, realizing 
the seriousness of the road situation, has 
had a careful investigation and report 
made, outlining the best means of giv- 
ing the county an up-to-date highway 
system with the smallest cost to the tax- 
payer. There is no question but that 
the most feasible way of obtaining these 
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results is by a bond issue of $6,- 
500 
qui kiv as possible, thereby cut- 
ting out a large part of the main- — 
tenance cost on the present roads. 
The system of 
highways undoubtedly 
place Jackson County in an envi- 
able position among the counties 
of this as many other 
states. It would connect up all 
the state and national highways 
with the main county roads and 


contemp! ited 
would 


well as 


< 


with the main tratheways exist- 
ing and proposed in Kansas City. 

Nearly $900,000 is being spent 
annually for road maintenance 
in Jackson County. This is ex- 


cessive and the results unsatis- 
lactory \ large part of the 
macadam roads of the county 


ind building the roads as ks 
IACKSON 


SYSTEM 


UNTY M 


BE 


are not of sufficient thickness to 
earry the heavy traffic. Hence, 
they cannot be maintained in a satisfac- 
tory manner even at the excessive cost 


of $1,000 to $1,500 per mile per year. 


The county will continue to develop 


This fe 


books 


oft the 
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ind manv miles of 
idded 


The volume and weight 


very rapidly, 
new road are being 
nually 


ol trathe 


an- 


ilso show a verv great 
annual increase. It is 


that the 


therefore 
evident maintenance 
ich year ind 


the maximum levy, 25 cents, will 


costs IncrTense 


necessarily be reached immedi- 
ately unless a very irge percen 
tage of the present macadam 


roads are rebuilt with a 


more 
permanent material 


The building of the 223 miles 


of road as recommended and con- 
templated will give the county a 
comprehensive road system well 


state high- 
the traflieways of Kan- 
ind wi 


coordinated with the 
Wavs and 
sas City result in a 
maintenance saving these 
the annual 
their 
ld ippeal to the pocket- 


xpayers. 


roads that Will equal 


interest charge on cost. 


iture sho 


The Prince of Good Sports Makes a Plea for the Other 


i kes playing-fields of the world are 
constantly calling to him, and the 
combined diplomatic services of all coun- 
tries are required to keep him from hav- 
ing to play on them all at once. It is 
part of the penalty of being such a public 
idol as the Prince of Wales has always 
heen. It therefore, in a (to us) un- 
familiar role of simple human being and 
British citizen that he lately gave a radio 
talk with all England “listening in.” This 
talk was a rousing plea for the little kid 
loves much 
hasn’t anywhere to play them. 
youngsters, he 


was, 


as anybody, 
All 
told his fellow-coun- 
irymen, ought to play for the fun’s sake, 
for the their health and their fu- 
ture efficiency as citizens; and they ought 
to play in the interest of developing a 
certain characteristic morals of which he, 
as he described it, must have seemed to 
fitting embodiment. He 


games as 
but 


such 


sake of 


his auditors a 
said: 

“It is hard to put a name to it and 
yet we all recognize it—the value of 
games, and especially of our British team- 
games, for creating and developing that 
sense of fair-play and justice which is ad- 
mittedly so characteristic a trait of the 
British race; for developing the spirit of 
unselfishness and ‘playing for one’s side’ 
rather than oneself; for developing quali- 
ties of command and leadership; for 
developing patience, endurance, good- 
temper and self-control.” 

Giving this talk, the Prince declared, 
doing a little “job of work” for 
his brother, the Duke of York, then en 
route from Australia. The Duke is Presi- 
dent of the National Playing Fields As- 
sociation, and the occasion was a drive 
for a million pounds “to give every bey 
and girl in England and Scotland a real 
chance to play.” 

“I am just as keen on this movement 


was 


Fellow’s Play 


said the “We 
all must be The word ‘plaving- 
fields’ is a picture-word, and the pictur 
that the 1 
green fields and brightness, eager activity 
ind strenuous effort, and all in an atmos- 


Prince of Wales 
very 


as he is,” 


le ips to imagination is one of 


phere of friendly enjoyment and good 
spirits I don’t know any side of Kng- 
lish life that yields a truer, more char- 
acteristically English picture than that 
of an English playing-field—all alive with 


And ther ire 


ind girls 


its games and its players 


no fewer than four million bovs 


from whom are being withheld all the 
great benefits which games can bring to 
them. It’s no good urging our boys ind 


girls to play games if they have no fields 
Lo play on.” 

The future monarch of Britain 
ended with an urgent appeal to ¢ 
one to take a hand in the present ¢ 


Great 
ery- 


Hort 


of the National PI ng Fields Associa- 
tion to the end that no bov or girl shall 
be able to say, “I have nowhere to play.” 


aon il Int 


family 


tion ol 


ganizat 


It has 


along 


National Plaving Fields Associa- 
s launched in 1925, with the per- 
iterest of the King and the royal 
Dack « it, and the activ coopera- 
some of the most prominent or- 
ions and individuals in England 

ilready made marked ogress 
several lines: making surveys of 


existing facilities, concentrating on and 
filling in the gaps; cooperating with local 
authorities in their programs; and keep- 
ing in touch with town planning proposals 


to ensi 


ire the resi rvation of adeq 


ture open areas With the active cooper- 

tion of the press, nation-wide interest in 
this tal problem has been aroused and 
lready hundreds of acres have been added 
to public pla 


pu 


Great Municipal Garages Advocated to 
Relieve Street Congestion 


DVOCATING municipal construction 
4 and control of great buildings for 
parking space, Dr. Carol Aronovici, city 
planning consultant, of Berkeley, Calif., 
told members of the City Club of Los An- 


geles at a recent meeting that such a plan 
would automatically relieve traffic con- 
gestion and eliminate the necessity for 


downtown street widening 
“A ten-story 
acres of land, will acc ommodate 


sand cars, or the equivalent of 


programs 
building, covering two 
four thou- 
five miles 


of parked cars on both sides of the stres 


assuming that each car occupies only 
fourteen feet of space,” said Dr. Aronovici 
“Assuming that a large city has forty 
miles of street area, a series of parking 


structures such as we suggest would take 


care of all necessary parking facilities. By 


efficient organizations, all cars in the 
downtown district could easily be parked 
for ten cents per car a day, or for five 


cents for shorter periods. I 


would 


enue to 


belie ve this 
be in f 


idequaté producer of rev- 
for both the iny 


estment 


the administration 

rl busir man who goes to his of- 
fice for th has no right to e the 
the speaker Until and nless the city 
idministr hor pro ides mpl rking 
space in s buildings, the downtown 
business | lings should provide h 
parking facil s in the e way in which 
they provide el itors, | t and light ser- 
vice. The rental might be adjusted to 
meet cost of extra investment in building 
ind the service cos 
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Water Department Gives Field 
Demonstration 


A Feature of the Recent San Jose Meeting of California Section, 
American Water Works Association 


T the annual meeting of the Cali- 

fornia Section of the American 

Water Works Association, held 
at San Jose, and attended bv delegates 
from California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
British Columbia, a_ practical field 
demonstration of various water-works 
methods and practices was staged. This 
exhibition was directed by Louis L. Far- 
rell, Superintendent, East Bay Water 
Co., who brought equipment and men 
te San Jose from his headquarters in 
Oakland 


Photographs 1 and 2 on the follow- 
ing page show methods of making an 
unusually large tap on any type of steel 
o) wrought iron main where conditions 
are not favorable for shutting down 
These illustrations also show the use of 
any type of hub-end gate-valve, making 
a cheaper as well as a more substantial 
installation than the regular type of 
either saddle or split tee. Taps of this 
nature are practical up to two-thirds of 
the diameter of the main. The tap pic- 
tured here is a 12-inch tap on a 24-inch 
main, but a 16-inch or 18-inch tap would 
be warranted. The entire equipment 
necessary for work of this nature con- 
sists of a steel bar about 4 feet long. 
threaded on one end for about 6 inches 
with 1/32-inch threads, a nut to fit the 
threaded end, and a flange for whatever 
size gate is to be used, tapped and fitted 
with a stufling-box. As shown in illustra- 
tion 1, the first procedure is to mark out 
the size required and cut about half 
through the side of the main with a 
diamond-point chisel. Next, the rod is 
electric-welded to the center of the por- 
tion already cut and then a nipple is 
electric-welded outside the cut portion. 
The gate is then installed, using either 
lead, Lead-Hydro-Tite, cement, or what- 
ever the usual practice calls for, the 
fiange bolted on with the thread end of 
the rod through the stuffing-box, and 
the nut serewed on. A few turns on the 
nut are sufficient to erack out the piece, 
which the main pressure will shove 
through the gate against the flange, per- 


mitting the gate to be closed so that the 
flange, rod and cut-out portion may be 
removed 


Illustration No. 3 shows an ordinary 
6-ineh hub-end gate with aw rought iron 
nipple welded to a 20-inch sheet iron 
main. This is the usual practice of mak- 
ing connections on a dry line with acety- 
lene welding. 


Illustration No. 4 shows at the right 
a 2-inch sleeve fastened to a 20-inch 
steel pipe under pressure. This sleeve is 
connected to the main with solder and 
is ready to have the cock inserted and 
lor tapping. To the left is a 6-inch gate 
with a wrought iron nipple electric- 
welded to the main under pressure. Spe- 
cial note should be made of the method 
of tapping the face of the hub-end gate 
for the stud bolts, permitting the use of 
flanges similar to the one shown in 
Illustration 2. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 show various 
types of domestic services, copper, gal- 
vanized, steel, cast iron and lead, with 
both lead and copper connections at the 
mains. 


Illustrations 7 and 8 show insulated 
30-inch rings on 30-inch riveted sheet 
Iron Mains using cement joints. 


lllustration 9 shows a cut-out section 
af a cement joint on a 6-inch cast iron 
main. 

The Exhibits 

The exhibits staged by Mr. Farrell, as 
well as the actual demonstrations given, 
were as follows: 

(a) Exhibit of a completed 6-inch 
electrically welded tap on a 20-inch 
sheet steel welded pipe line made under 
pressure. 

(b) Exhibit of a completed 6-inch 
acetylene gas-welded tap made on a dry 
20-inch sheet steel line to illustrate the 
welding of fittings to mains 

(c) Exhibit of a completed %-inch 
solder tap made on a 20-inch sheet steel 
line while under pressure 

(d) Exhibit of an electrolysis drain 
bond tap on a 20-inch sheet steel line 
of a type used in the vicinity of power- 
houses 

(e) Exhibit of an electrolysis drain 
bond tap on an 8-inch cast iron main of 
a type used in the vicinity of power- 
houses 

(f) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
« 6-inch cast iron joint made with stand- 
ard yarn and calked lead 

(g) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
a 6-inch standard cast iron pipe joint 
made of yarn and ecalked cement 

(h) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
a 6-inch standard cast iron joint made 
with insulating maple-wood rings and 
calked cement. 

(i) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 


a completed 30-inch calked cement sleeve 
joint on a sheet steel main. 

(j) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
a 4-inch fiber insulated flanged joint for 
standard screw pipe. 

(k) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
a fiber insulated 5g-inch meter coupling 

(1) Exhibit of a cut-away section of 
a fiber insulated 34-inch curb cock. 

(m) Exhibit of 8-inch cast iron pipe 
with complete service installations, in- 
cluding a 34-inch standard screw pipe 
insulated service, a °4-inch brass service, 
not insulated; a 1l-inch standard screw 
pipe insulated service; a 14-inch cast 
iron service, not insulated; a 114-inch 
standard screw insulated service; a 2- 
inch cast iron service, not insulated; a 
2-inch cast iron insulated service. 

(n) Exhibit of an actual section of 
a plate cut from a main in making a 12- 
inch electrically welded tap on a 24-inch 
main while in service under pressure on 
the East Bay Water Co.'s system. 

(o) Exhibit of a completed section of 
a 4-inch cast iron pipe with four cement 
joints and an actual test demonstration 
made with the ends of the pipe clamped, 
pressure pumped in the pipe by means 
of a hand pump to 500 pounds without 
blowing the cement joint or even caus- 
ing a sweat leak; with the end clamps 
removed, the pipe was again subjected 
to 500 pounds pressure and withstood 
in tension the pull on the cement joint 
without failure. 

(p) An actual demonstration with a 
standard tapping machine making a 6- 
inch electrically welded tap on a 20-inch 
sheet steel main while under pressure. 

(q) An actual demonstration of a 2- 
inch solder tap made on a 20-inch sheet 
steel main while under pressure. A 
sledge-hammer test made on this 2-inch 
solder tap failed to damage the joint 

(r) A demonstration of cement calk- 
ing a sheet steel sleeve on a 30-inch 
sheet steel main. 

(s) A demonstration of the method 
employed in making a 12-inch electric- 
ally welded tap on a 30-inch sheet steel 
main while under pressure without the 
use of any special tapping equipment ex- 
cept a diamond-point chisel, a special 
head to clamp on a 12-inch cast iron 
gage and a pull rod operated through a 
stuffing on this head 

(t) A demonstration of cement calk- 
ing of an 8-inch cast iron joint using an 
insulated maple-wood ring. 
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“Cooperation, Coordination, and Correlation” 
Raise Standards of Public Health in Decatur 


HE many advantages accruing 
from the coordination of all pub- 


lic health activities under one di- 


rector, were discussed at length in a re- 
cent issue of the Jllimois Health News 
(Springfield) by Dr. William 8S. Kiester, 


until recently Director of Health of De- 
catur—a city in which the health officer 
is public school physician and director 
of the County Tuberculosis and Visiting 
Nurses Association, in addition to hav- 
ing other administrative activities. Dis- 
cussing the general cen- 
tralized responsibility, he says: 

greater 
lapping of work, and greater efficiency. 


significance of 


means economy, less over- 


The work becomes better systematized 
and each organization understands better 
what the others are doing. Shortly before 
the reorganization of the work in Decatur 
(in June, 1924), an appraisal of all health 
activities was made by a representative 
of the Child Health Association and De- 
eatur was given a score of 380 points, 
placing her 74th among the 86 cities of 
the United States ranging in population 
from 40,000 to 70.000. In the spring of 
1926, a similar ay praisal was made by a 


representative of the | 


S. Public Health 


Service, and Decatur was given a score ol 
685 points, an increase of 315 points, or 
nearly 83 per cent. If Decatur had had 
the latter score on the first survey, she 
would have ranked fourth instead of 74th 
among the 86 cities. Decatur stood third 

nong the 15 largest cities in Illinois 
(Chicago excepted) which were studied 
and appraised under Dr. Parran’s super- 
vision in 1926, although she ranked only 
eighth in the amount of money appropri- 


ted for publie health work. What brought 


about this change? The answer is plain— 
coo tion, coordination, and correlation 
of all public health activities, together 
witl 1 more systematic and easily avail- 


able svstem of records.” 

Dr. Keister, in stressing the point that 
all public health activities should center 
in the local health department, and that 
the advice and assistance of the director 
of health should be sought befcre any 
agency or individual undertakes to do 
any public health work in the commu- 
nity, adds: 


“Careful observance of this rule will 
avoid much expense, duplication of effort, 
ete. Public health is a business and should 
be conducted in a businesslike manner 
with the expectation of giving a dollar's 
worth (and often more) for every dollar 
expended. No class of work yields greater 
dividends, when it is efficiently done. I 
have no patience for the organization or 
individual who extravagantly wastes pub- 
lic funds under the guise of doing a public 


service, not even to protect the people's 
health. Some national organizations (as 
well as others) are not altogether free 
from censure on this score.” 


The Health Officer a smallpox 
outbreak in Decatur as an illustration 
of the efficiency of coordinated health 
activities in a crisis. A high school boy, 
after having been ill for a week with 
symptoms of influenza (although he 
went about the community meantime, 
and attended the movies) finally return- 
ing to and circulating freely 
among the students, proved to have a 
well-developed smallpox case. The Health 
Officer had the family and contacts, who 
lived in crowded apartments over a gro- 
He reported to 
the School Superintendent and gained 
permission from the Board of Education 
to-close the school to all students and 
teachers except those who had been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. ‘within five« years, 
those who had had smallpox, and those 
who went immediately to be vaccinated. 
Free vaccination was arranged for where 
advisable by school nurses, several physi- 
cians, including the Health Officer, doing 
the work, with the State Department of 
Public Health and the Parent-Teacher 
Federation providing the vaccine. 


cites 


school 


cery store, quarantined 


“Meantime the communicable disea 
nurse, working with the Assistant Healt 
Officer, arranged with the overseer of tl 
poor to provide food, etc., to the persons 
quarantined, and arranged for all clos 
contacts to be vaccinated. Although tl 
Citizens Protective League held an indig- 
nation meeting, vaccination in the schools 
continued.” 

Dr. Keister believes that the director 
of health and his assistants must be abl: 
and efficient, truly in love with thé 
work, untiring in their efforts, enthus 
astic, and with strong personalities 
plenty of tact and good judgment, and 
determined to enforce law in a kindly 
manner. He believes, further, that co- 
ordination leads to more eoordination 
and that where adequate funds are ava 
able, city and county health work and 
interests should be consolidated. “The 
county,” he concludes, “is the logical unit 
in public health work in the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when an act will be 
passed which will enable the counties of 
Illinois to secure adequate public health 
departments.” 


Reducing Traffic Accidents by Curing 
Sick Intersections 


By HAWLEY 


S. SIMPSON 


Trarric Essex County, N. J. 


N accident may be defined as the 
occurrence of an 
event which 


unexpe cted 
results in 


injury, 
death or loss of property. The occur- 
rence of the “unexpected” upon the 


highways of the United States in the 
last five years has resulted in the death 


of a population as great as that of 
Albany, N. Y., and injury to a group 
of persons approximating the entire 


population of Chicago. 

The rate of fatalities per 100,000 per- 
sons has increased from about 6 in 1915 
to 18 in 1926. The rate of fatalities 
per 10,000 motor vehicles has decreased 
from 24 to 9 in the same period of time. 
More accurately, the fatality rate per 
100,000 population has increased ap- 
proximately as the square root of the 
motor’ vehicle density; density being 
measured in motor vehicles per person.* 


*Avurnor's Note.—This computation is based on 


the statistics of deaths as classified by the Bureau 


of the Census, which designates as automobile 
fatalities only those in which the automobile is 
the avier vehicle involved. For 1926 the Census 


as quoted in the ‘1927 Facts 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
is 20,819 


Bureau's est 
and Figures 
of Commerce, 


mate, 


Eprror’s Nore.—For the Census Bureau’s esti- 
mates of all motor vehicle fatalities (23,264 for the 


year 1926) see page 19 of this issue. 


A great deal of effort and money is 
being expended in attempts to bring 
some measure of relief These efforts 
are concentrated mainly on the preven- 
tion of accidents by such means as 
elimination of unfit operatofs, improve- 
ment in roadway conditions, improve- 
ment in street lighting, elimination of 
grade crossings, safety educational work 
in the schools, and safety campaigns. 
Prevention of disease follows similar 
lines, by eliminating disease-producing 
bacilli from food, water and air before 
being taken into the body. But when 
a person has contracted a disease, a 
physician is consulted and a cure at- 
tempted. In the traffic-accident prob- 
lem, prevention has been perhaps over- 
stressed at the expense of curative meas- 
ures. 

Points of extra hazard, being loca- 
tions or areas which by reason of pecul- 
lar conditions produce an accident rec- 
ord above the average, might be termed 
“sick” locations. To effect a cure re- 
quires as skilled a diagnostician as does 
a sick person. It is these locations at 
which the “unexpected” occurs with 
greater frequency than might reasonably 
be expected. Elimination of the likeli- 
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hood of occurrenee of the “unexpected” 
should be effective in such “cases, when 
the diagnosis is based upon accurate ac- 
cident data and not upon prejudiced 
guesswork. 

Extra-hazard locations do not com- 
prise a large percentage of the total in- 
tersections of a community, but do pro- 
duce the majority of accidents. One 
city of over half a million population 
found that 28 per cent of all street ac- 
cidents occurred at but 64 intersections. 
In a smaller city, 33 per cent of all ac- 
cidents occurred at 56 intersections. In 
a survey just concluded, 59 per cent of 
all accidents occurred at 22 per cent of 
the intersections. Another survey, cov- 
ering a built-up area of 3.2 square miles, 
disclosed that over 12 per cent of the 
accidents occurred at only one intersec- 
tion. The 20 heaviest accident inter- 
sections in Detroit were the scene of 4 
per cent of the year’s accidents, with an 
accident hazard 20 times the average. 

Such conditions are not evidence that 
preventive measures have failed, but 
certainly that preventive work alone is 
not sufficient, and that curative meas- 


ures, based upon accurate analysis of 
facts, must be undertaken if 
results are to be obtained. 


concrete 
If, as statis- 
tics indicate, 60 per cent of all street 
accidents occur at but 25 per cent of the 
intersections, the most immediate re- 
sults will be obtained by remedial meas- 
ures instituted at these points. 
Accident statistics have been kept by 
states and cities for many years, from 
which have been compiled volumes of 
statistics, all 
able. 


valu- 
these 


of which are most 
Unfortunately, however, 
statistics have as yet been used almost 
solely as the basis for round-table dis- 
cussions and to assist in preparing 
safety propaganda. It is now time to 
actually use these facts in preventing 
recurrences of particular types of ac- 
cidents known to be of extra frequency 
at particular locations. The state of 
Connecticut has recently embarked upon 
such a curative campaign and, consider- 
ing the potential benefits to be derived, 
municipalities in other states with a 
sufficient background of statistics could 
well afford to use their information in 
a similar manner. 


The Local Jail, with All Its Iniquitous 


H 
OrTrors, 
blackest blotch on Ameri- 

can government is our local 
jail system. In these places—often un- 
speakably filthy—thousands of men and 
women, white and colored, native and 
alien, are herded together for months in 
close confinement in absolute idleness. 
Physical, mental, and moral degeneracy 
is the principal product of those incu- 
bators of crime. The local jail with all 
its middle-age horrors must go. 

“One way to solve this jail problem is 
for the states to pass legislation taking 
away from the cities and counties and 
other units of local government the right 
to punish violation of local ordinances by 
confinement, and making all misdemean- 
ors punishable by imprisonment offenses 
against the state. In place of the local 
jails, the state should provide farms for 
misdemeanants where suitable shops also 
could be operated under the states’ use 
system. Detention stations only should 
be maintained by the localities for per- 
sons awaiting trial. The period of deten- 
tion in these places should be strictly lim- 
ited to a day or two. For longer periods 
of detention, transfer should be made to 
the nearest state misdemeanor farm or in- 
stitution. 

“In some states, local jails are still 
maintained under the iniquitous fee sys- 
tem. Abolition of the jail and the jail 
fee system would aid in the abatement 
and control of crime. 

“Unless the prisoner, whether misde- 
meanant or convict, can be sent back to 
society from the prison with a sense of 
discipline, with an aptitude for work, with 
the vocational incentive, in good health, 
and with respect for the rights of others, 


6 HE 


Must Go 


the prisons are breeding rather than cur- 
ing crime. Work is the solution of the 
prison problem, and the states’ use sys- 
tem is the fairest method of providing 
that work.” 

These quotations are not from the rav- 
ings of an alarmist, but from a carefully 
considered statement by Major LeRoy 
Hodges, Managing Director of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, and 
for six years President of the State Pri- 
son Board of Virginia. The statement 
was presented by Major Hodges, speaking 
as a representative of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, be- 
fore the National Conference on the Re- 


143 
duction of Crime, in Washington last 
month. Invitations to be officially repre- 
sented at this conference, called by the 
National Crime Commission, were ac- 


cepted by the American Bar Association, 
the Commissioners on Uniform Laws, the 
American Law Institute, the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General, and forty 


other leading national organizations as 
well as by prison or police officials from 
some thirty states. 

Major Hodges believes that convict 


labor, stripped of local political considera- 
and of class and trad 
and viewed in its relation to national in- 
dustry, can hardly be considered a seri- 
to “legitimate” business. He 
quotes comparative figures to support his 
conviction as to the general situation, and, 
going further, analyzes the 
antagonism to 
from the 
most 


tions selfishness, 


ous menace 


intense 
prison labor which comes 
small group of trades that feel 
definitely menaced. All of these 
can be worked out—are being worked out 
to the best interest of the state, the pri- 


more 


soner, private capital and “free” labor; 
and of the three methods now in vogue 

the “contract system,” the “public ac- 
count system,” and the “states’ use sys- 
tem”—the latter is most widespread and 


satisiactory. 
volves the use of convict-made goods by 
tax-supported institutions and agencies 
inside or outside the particular state 
where they are made. Its ultimate work- 
ing-out will involve a huge distribution 
system or clearing-house. A national con- 
ference held in 1924 formulated a set of 
basic principles to govern such industry. 
Resolutions passed included for 
bringing representatives of organized 
labor and the industries onto advisory 
committees and supervisory committees 
as a measure of offsetting suspicion of un- 
fair competition. Major Hodges has 
gained an impressive familiarity with this 
whole subject as chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee on Allocation of Prison Industries 
He believes hopefully that vocational 
classification and training for prisoners 
will come, and that provision for compe- 
tent industrial managers 


The plan in its essence in- 


one 


will also be 


made. 


Paying Double for Electricity 


HE organ of the League of Kansas 

Municipalities reports a high-pressure 
promotion campaign in that state to link 
every available electric distribution system 
to the transmission lines of the large op- 
erators, the methods employed being va- 
ried according to circumstances and oppor- 
tunities. These transmission lines are 
practically non-competitive in most cases; 
and the “cities of the third class,” many 
having only a few hundred inhabitants 
and thus being especially susceptible to 
the arguments favoring transmission-line 
service, usually have no other company to 
negotiate with than the one advancing the 
arguments. In such towns 
have, in consideration of 24-hour service 
and a “white way” or other improvement 
in street lighting, turned their municipal 
plants over to the power companies with 
practically no other compensation, title 


Some cases, 


sometimes not passing for many years, 
however, so that taxes would not be levied 
against the property. Towns particularly 
isolated from inter-company competition 
and unwilling to provide electric service 
for themselves have been known to build 
new distribution systems and stub 
transmission lines, under company direc- 
tion, and deed them to the company for 
nominal amounts of money; while other 
towns, situated on the borderline between 
areas served by two companies, have ob- 
tained service without any such bonus be- 
ing given. The rates charged being irre- 
spective of the concessions given the com- 
pany, the result is that the communities 
that gave their property as an inducement 


even 


to get power-company service are paying 
for it in rates as well as in construction 
cost, or else are subsidizing service in 


places where competition exists. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TERRE HAUTE STADIUM 


Municipal Stadium a Recreation Center 


By R. I, PIERCE 


GENERAL Secretary, Terre Havre CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ERRE HAUTE’S $400,000 stadi- 
um has, in a manner, become the 
recreation center of the Wabash 
Valley. The stadium was begun in the 
part of 1924, and was first used in 
the fall of that year. It was not until the 
1925 that it was completed 
ind fully adapted for its purposes. 
Twenty thousand people can be ac- 
commodated in the stadium. Sixteen 
thousand seated in the regular 
seats provided. The field is intended for 
baseball, football, field meets, 


early 


spring ol 


ean be 
st pageants, 
exhibitions and similar public affairs. 
The roofed 
for The stadium 
of concrete construction, with the ex- 


vast seating capacity 1s 


over about one-third 
the memorial arch entrance, 
which has been pronounced a fine type 


ception ol 


of Grecian architecture, and which sets 
off the stadium in imposing fashion 
Underneath the 
rooms tor the baseball teams 
using the stadium. These are 
other 


structure are club 
und others 
equipped 


th showers and conveniences 
which make the place popular with those 

rticipating in athletics 

The stadium stands on the old Terre 
Haute fair grounds. The center of the 
horseshoe the famous old 
track on which many records were made 
The west rim of the horseshoe follows 

eng the line about where the old am- 
iter stood The area east ol the 


dium in time is to be landseaped, as 


crosses 


race 


sta 


is the park in front of the stadium, and 
the ultimate result is expected to be a 
spectacle which will be a test'monial to 
the enterprise of the city. 


In the memorial arch are bronze tab- 
lets containing the names of the nearly 
seven thousand men and women whose 
services Terre Haute contributed to the 
World War. 

The expenditure involved will afford 
facilities for a great 
tional and cultural activities. The whole 
the stadium in American 
cities is one of great variety of useful- 
end the Terre Haute construction 
iollows the best prec dent in the matter 


variety of recrea- 
history of 


ness, 


of design for the most widely varied 


uses. It follows the Greek “U” or 
horseshoe form, which, among other 
advantages, affords a natural straight- 


away for track athletics, while the more 
Roman ellipse design must 
have tunneled tracks. In the matter of 
costs, stadiums range all the way from 
$11,000 to $3,000,000, but the Terr 
Haute enterprise compares in a highly 
favorable manner as to costs with other 
cities in its population rarge. 


common 


Ballot Bait 


By ARTHUR A. TOPPING 


If the situation’s bad 
In vour home town, don’t look sad! 
Vote! 


If your mayor seems a “crook” 

And you wish he'd “get the hook,” 
Vote! 

lf vour council members talk, 

But when time for action, balk, 
Vote! 

If your roads all need repair, 

And there’s no one seems to care, 
Vote} 

If your power-rate’s too high, 

And your taxes make you sigh, 
Vote! 

If you favor the bond issue, 


Put your X upon the tissue, 
Vote! 


If the liquor bout you'd enter, 

Or you'd like a civic center, 
Vote! 

If you've got an “axe to grind,” 

Let your ballot speak your mind, 
Vote! 

If you want made clear your choice, 

Use your written speaking voice, 
Vote! 

If we're thinking men and women, 

Politicians need a trimmin’, 
Vote! 

If you’re more or less a “fan” 

For the council-manager plan, 
Vote! 

If we're all born “free and equal,” 


Let’s have “government by the people,’ 
Vote! 


Copyright by Arthur A. Topping, Bradford, Pa. 
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Errors to Avoid in City 


HE science of 


America 
during 


city planning in 
has developed greatly 
the last fifteen years. 
There has been a steady advance in the 
technical phases of making civie surveys 
and preparing city plans and zoning or- 
dinances. Equally important, we have 
learned a good deal about their limita- 
tions, and American cities particularly 
have now had enough experience with 
city planning and zoning in actual prac- 
tice to be able to avoid the more common 
errors that have handicapped the work 
during its period of development. 

It is important that we have learned 
not to expect too much from the applica- 
tion of city planning. There are many 
features of control in guiding the growth 
of a city which it is not feasible to put 
into effect through a city planning pro- 
gram, particularly because of the limita- 
tions of legal validity surrounding this 
form of municipal planning. The vari- 
our court decisions on zoning cases have 
now clearly defined the range within 
which the police power of a municipality 
may be applied without falling into the 
danger of being found unreasonable by 
a court. 


Errors of Too Arbitrary Regulation 

For example, it is not reasonable to 
prohibit from a town uses which may be 
objectionable to some degree but which 
may be considered essential to the eco- 
nomical operation of a modern com- 
munity, particularly as the prohibition 
of such uses tends to “dump” them into 
adjoining municipalities or unincorpora- 
ted areas entitled to the same degree of 
protection as the municipality in ques- 
tion. We know that it is not sound to 
impose area regulations under a zoning 
ordinance which will make it impossible 
for to to reasonable ad- 
vantage lots which they have purchased 
in good faith from plats approved by the 
We know that 
street plans, for instance, and subdivision 


citizens use 


miunicipal government. 


platting regulations cannot be too ar- 
bitrary or too rigidly enforced without 
working unreasonable hardship in some 
cases 

All the plans and ordinances adopted 
and enforced under a city planning and 
zoning program must be in keeping with 
the character of the town, must be mod- 
erate and reasonable. and must be sub- 
ject to some variation in their application 
to meet unforeseen or changing circum- 

The more enthusiastic 
have sometimes over-sold 
planning; while advantages have 
become so apparent that nearly every 
self-respecting city is utilizing its city 


stances advo- 
cates citv 


its 


By JACOB L. CRANE, JR 


City Pitan ENGINeer, CHicaco 


planning and we know 
that it is not a panacea for all municipal 


ills, and that in order to take full advan- 


zoning powers, 


tage of its all-important benefits we 
must at the same time recognize its 
limitations. 

In the actual preparation of plans and 


ordinances these cities have fallen into 


many errors, some of which are of only 
small importance, while others may be 
disastrous to the project. It is recog- 
nized that it is virtually impossible to 
a mistake, but 
many of the more common pitfalls are 


clearly recognized. 


foresee every danger of 


Mistakes in the Organization of Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commissions 

First of all, some municipalities have 
made mistakes in the organization of 
their planning and zoning commissions 
In the matter of personnel it should be 
realized that the work which these com- 
missions have to do will vitally affect 
every piece of property and the entire 
future of the community as a whole, and 
that, correspondingly, the membership 


of the commission should be made up of 
individuals of the highest caliber, who 


will command the respect of the citizens 
It is desirable to include in the commis- 
sion certain of the city officials who are 
most familiar with municipal develop- 
ment problems, such as the city 
neer, park officials, and representatives 
from the city council. Many of the state 
make specific provision for the 
inclusion of such officials, but, whether 
or this is the ec consideration 
should be given to this factor in organiz- 


engi- 


law s 


not ase, 
ing the commissoin. 

It is sometimes a serious disadvantage 
to have commissions of too many mem- 


bers The speaker, a tew vears igo 
worked with a zoning commission of 
twenty-seven men and women, which 


} 7 uneld 
proved to be quite unwieldy 


quorum 
was rarely present at the meetings an 


the sense of respons bilitv in the 1 div id- 


ual member was small. Ordinarily a com- 
mission of five, or, in smaller towns even 
three, and usually not to exceed seven 
or nine, has been found most success! 

It is feasible to have unoffie advisory 
committees from various groups inter- 
ested in special problems to work wv 

the offic commission, and t 
desired to maintain as wide contacts as 
ossible during the work, this plan is 


] 
better than the creation of too large an 


comm! 


Ssion 


Handicaps of Inadequate Funds 


One of the greatest handicaps imposed 


upon a city planning commission is lack 


Planning 


While it is 


possible 


of adequate funds 


to muddle along with small funds, and 
even in some cases to make some prog- 
ress, it is usually more economical in the 


long run to adequately finance the com- 


mission’s work from the start and in 
that way to get the fundamental sur- 
veys, plans, and ordinances prepared and 


dopted within a reasonable time. Fur- 
thermore, when one considers the 
ind vital importance of this project to 
the whole future of 

not sensible to handicap the work by a 
pinch-penny policy 


city planning and zoning project is 


a city it is obviously 


The entire cost of 
si) 
small when considered on the per capita 
or in the light of the effect which 
it will have upon every feature of city 
growth, 
limited 
cost by 


basis, 


and particularly when a city of 
financial the 
a carefully prepared program for 


means can reduce 
the work, perhaps involving the use of 
, that it 
the simplest common sense to -provide 
the comm) with at 
adequate budget for its work 


regular citv forces seems only 


ssion least a fairly 


Errors of Planning Without Civic 
Surveys 
Many mistakes have 
attempting to prepare plans or zonipg 
ordinances without sur- 
vevs to establish the facts on which they 
should be based. A 
the speaker has been called in to review 
zoning pl which had 
by zoning commissions without the bene- 


been made in 


elvie 


adequ ite 


number of times 


ins heen prepared 


fit of even a brief civie survey. In one 
case, alter the necessary sirveyvs had 
been made, we found that the commis- 
sion’s first draft of a zoning plan ex- 
tended the main business district more 
than ha mile in the wrong direction 
ind faile extend it in the direction 
vhere the s evs plainlv indieated that 
it would be needed. The re-shaping of 
the plan caused some bitterness on the 
part ot ye vhose aeas bus ness 
property | een pren re formed 
In he re I ‘ 
there is ger of making them too 
mechani ving a f sche 
of investig ns to ¢ erent ! ( 
rving character. The o ( 
~ IT ‘ rope,T I 
ever +t th 
+} +} or neces el r 
enar ‘ () ( eT 
seible 
em ¢ he surve ‘ 
needed or not, and for tl re 
son $ us y wise to go through with 
reasonably complete sche e. Some- 
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times most unforeseen facts will be de- 
veloped to exert a controlling influence 
Particularly, the more 
fundamental questions as to a town’s in- 
aividual 


on the pians 
destiny or purposes should be 
carefully analyzed. 


Unwisdom of Copying Other Ordinances 
Some of the smaller cities have made 
the mistake of copying, almost verbatim, 


the ordinances of other apparently simi- 


lar towns. This is quite likely to be 
disastrous. While two small cities may 
at first glance appear to have much the 
same problems, the details of a zoning 


ordinance, for 


example, if 
drawn, will 


invariably differ for each 
Such matters as the area 
regulations, building-line setbacks, and 
the classification of use districts will be 


different for each town, almost without 
exception. 


pre erly 


community, 


The Two-horned Dilemma—Short- 
sighted or Visionary Planning 
The commonest error, and one which 
is probably unavoidable, is making plans 
which are too shortsighted. 


So long as 
American towns 


continue to grow as 
rapidly as they have during the last 
fifty years, the citizens will be full of 
vague enthusiasm about their future, but 
when plans are proposed to meet the 
apparent requirements of this glorious 
future, there are nearly always vocifer- 
ous people who succeed more or less in 
talking them down. Furthermore, the 
introduction of new features in our civili- 
zation, such as the automobile has been, 
will very likely create new and as yet 
unforeseen demands which will cause 
future generations to find the plans 
which we are making now too short- 
sighted. 

There is an easy error commonly made 
on the opposite side of this dilemma, 
namely, that of making some of the 
plans too big. While the city planner 
and the plan commission may realize 
the eventual necessity of large-scale pro- 
posals, it is sometimes unwise to place 
too great an emphasis upon them so long 
as their accomplishment seems utterly 
impossible. City plans should in general 
be kept within the range of the reason- 
able financial capacity of a community. 
This is particularly important in getting 


and holding the essential publie support. 


Failing to Put the Plans Into Effect 
Probably, the error whieh has done 
the most damage to city planning in 
America, and which has been all too 
common up until the last few years, is 
that of preparing elaborate development 
plans and then failing to put these 
plans into effect. My guess would be 
that not less than half of all the compe- 
tent city plans prepared in this country 
have been of small effect because after 
they were prepared they were merely 
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pigeonholed and not 
standing 


given any official 
for carrying out the plans or 
enforcing the proposed regulations. It 
is true that in a great many cases these 
lost city plans have had a material effect 
upon the development of the city, since 
the proposals made in them will reappear 
from time to time and be 
out the people or city offi 


utilized with- 
ials realizing 
just where the ideas came from. 


Solving the Problem of Publicity and 
Promotion 


On the other hand, it may be said that 
the speciiic adoption of ordinances and 
regulations and plans, and the never- 
ending promotion and vigilance which 
the plan commission can give, is at least 
as important as, and probably more 
important, than the preparation of the 
plans themselves. During the last decade 
there has been great progress in this field 
of city planning. Procedure for putting 
zoning into effect, for establishing and 
developing a major street system by 
subdivision platting control and by sup- 
plemental building-line regulations, the 
official or semi-official adoption of park 
development plans by the park authori- 
ties and of school-site programs by the 
school authorities, and a consistent ad- 
vocacy of definite improvement projects 
have, in the cities which realize the im- 
portance of their city plans and of the 
necessity of making them effective, jus- 
tified the entire project many times over. 

It is valuable to create public interest 
by the publication and distribution of 
printed material such as an illustrated 
city planning report, but it is equally 
important to have the officials of a city, 
such as the city engineer, the park engi- 
neers, ete., completely familiar with, and 
in sympathy with, the plan proposals. 


The Commission Should Be Permanent 

Involved in the same matter of utiliz- 
ing city plans and making them effective 
is the question of the permanence of the 
city plan commission and its technical 
staff or consultation service. No city 
plan should be considered to be finished. 
As new factors appear and new condi- 
tions arise, it is vital to be able to modify 


City Planning a 


T is believed by many that millions of 

dollars in the cities of this continent 
have been wasted in widening and straight- 
ening highways, and in putting through 
new highways, through failure to regulate 
congestion at the centers. Experience 
proves that increased facilities for getting 
away from the center provide only tem- 
porary relief stringent building 
regulations are enforced. If allowed, any 
“slack” produced by street planning will 
be entirely taken up by increased conges- 
tion at the center, due to lack of city plan- 
ning control. 


unless 


If dispassionate consideration of its 


economic advantages will not bring about 
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and re-adapt the plans according); 
Furthermore, there are always a gre 

many questions about the interpretati 

or application of the plans and regul: 

tions, and these matters can be proper! 
taken care of only by the commissio 
and engineer who first prepared then 
While the membership of the commis 
sion may change from year to year by 
the expiration of terms and the appoint 
ment of new members, the commissio1 
as such should properly function per- 
manently. 

The civic surveys, or at least part of 
them, should be kept up to date, and 
the commission’s work in promoting the 
plans and in acting in an advisory capa- 
city to the city council on the interpreta- 
tion and modification of the plans is a 
most essential part of its work. Like- 
wise, the engineer engaged by the com- 
mission should in many cases be retained, 
if only at a nominal fee, to be available 
for advice and suggestions at least dur- 
ing the first few years after the plans 
have been prepared. All of this is a 
matter of simple common-sense economy. 
If the time and money involved in mak- 
ing the surveys and plans are to be 
justified, the application of these plans 
must be consistent. This requires at 
least as much energy and intelligence as 
the preliminary work. 

In this brief paper it is possible to 
touch upon only a few of the more com- 
mon possibilities of mistake, but these 
will serve to indicate the importance of 
thoughtful consideration of each step. 
The whole city planning and zoning 
project involves nothing more than the 
exercise of enlightened common sense. 
There is nothing mysterious about it, 
and the people who attempt to throw 
a veil of mystery around it are only 
hurting the cause. The whole thing is a 
matter of determining as soundly as 
possible what a city’s fundamental fu- 
ture requirements are going to be, and 
of sensibly, but consistently, planning 
and enforcing the plans to meet these 
requirements. 


From a paper presented at the convention of 
the American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments, Dallas, Texas, November 14 to 18, 1927. 


Vital Necessity 


a popular demand for city planning, the 
continuance or intensification of present 
traffic conditions with its huge annual toll 
of wasted time and human life will com- 
pel the adoption of city planning as a 
matter of self-preservation. Why wait 
until thousands more of human lives are 
snuffed out and the costs of adequate city 
planning are trebled or quadrupled? As a 
great part of city planning costs practically 
nothing, why not start now on what can 
be done now? The investment of a dollar 
now may mean a return of hundreds within 
the lifetime of most now living. 

—From White Paper No. 117, published Nov. 


16, 1927, by the Toronto Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 
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Garbage Disposal at Highlands, N. J. 


Data on Operation of New Incinerator 


HE borough of Highlands, N. J., 

is a seashore resort having a pop- 

ulation of about 2,000 people for 
nine months of the year and a summer 
population during the latter part of June 
and the months of July and August of 
somewhere between 9,000 and 10,000 
people. In the summer the garbage is 
unusually wet because it is mostly col- 
lected from hotels, boarding houses and 
restaurants. 

The business section of the borough 
produces very little rubbish, so that 
when the population is 2,000, there is 
rarely sufficient rubbish to properly in- 
cinerate the collected. When 
the population increases in the summer 
months, the rubbish does not increase in 
proportion. It is estimated that the bor- 
ough collection is 90 per cent garbage, 
having a moisture content of 80 to 85 
per cent, and rubbish of approximately 
10 per cent. 

In the spring of 1927, a United States 
Standard incinerator was built for the 
borough and it was tested in June, 1927. 


garbage 


EXTERIOR OF THE HIGHLAND, N. J., 
INCINERATOR 


This incinerator was guaranteed to burn 
one ton per hour of the general collection 
of garbage and rubbish having 65 per 
cent garbage, with a moisture content 
not exceeding 70 per cent, and 35 per 
cent rubbish, and to burn this material 
without fuel. The final test run was be- 
gun at ten o'clock on the morning of 
June 8, when the fire was started. Six- 
teen truckloads of garbage were con- 
sumed and the floor was washed up at 
2:15 P. M. On this run the rate for 
consuming garbage was 3 tons per hour, 
or 72 tons in 24 hours. The entire test 
was made without any additional fuel, 


and 2000 degrees temperature 
reached in the combustion chamber 
within 20 minutes after the fire 
lighted. There was no odor around the 
plant, and the little light-blue smoke 
that came from the stack at 
had no odor. 


was 


was 


intervals 


There are three charging openings in 
the incinerator. One is for the refuse con- 
taining a small amount of moisture, the 
second for wet garbage which is dried 
by the flames from the firing hearth and 
by forced draught through the patented 
drying grates. When this is dried out, 
it is moved by stoking-bars to the firing 
hearth, and becomes fuel to burn the 
incoming garbage. The gases from the 
furnace pass to the combustion cham- 
ber, where they are retarded by a seri- 
ies of walls permitting the burning of all 
gases at a temperature of 1500 to 2000 
degrees F. From the combustion cham- 
ber the gases pass through the flue to 
the 75-foot stack. The combustion cham- 
ber has an opening large enough to re- 
ceive the carcass of a horse without dis- 
membering it. At the temperature in the 
chamber the gases will entirely consume 
a eareass in about 35 minutes. 

Special high grade fire brick are used 
on the inside walls of the furnace. These 
walls have a thickness of 9 inches. Be- 
tween the fire brick and the outside com- 
mon brick furnace walls, is a 24-inch 
layer of “Sil-o-Cel,” which is one of the 
best non-conductors of heat the 
market. The common brick furnace 
walls outside the “Sil-o-Cel” are 15 
inches thick. 

The result is a furnace of sturdy con- 
struction, and which retains the 
heat within the furnace during oper- 
ation and after shut-down, permits the 
furnace to cool off very gradually, there- 
by eliminating most of the difficulties 
from expansion and contraction. 


on 


one 


Loads of material were weighed dur- 
ing June and found to have an average 
weight of 800 pounds per load, whereas 
the average weights of loads weighed on 
davs during August when un- 
usually wet weather predominated, were 
found to be approximately 1,200 pounds, 
this increase being due entirely to the 
additional water. During July, no par- 
ticular effort was made to keep a record 
of the loads, but it was soon found that 
it would be necessary to do so. On Au- 
gust 1 an actual record started. 
From this record covering the period 
from August 1 to September 10, 36 col- 
lection days, it is found that 837 loads 
of material were collected, weighing 503 
tons. The average collected during this 
period per day was 14 tons, the minimum 
being 9 tons, and the maximum collected 


various 


was 


on Labor Day was 22 The maxi- 
mum collection of 22 tons was entirely 
incinerated during 12 hours’ operation 
of the plant, from 9 A. M. in the morn- 
ing until 9 P. M. at night, or at 183 per 
cent of the rated capacity of the plant 
The during this 
period of operation Is as follows: 


tons 


total cost 


36-day 


Cost of labor $318.35 
Wood 30.00 
Coal 42.00 
Electric power 14.00 

$404.35 


80.3 
as the cost ol disposal 
The collection figures during this pe- 


riod are: 


This gives an average figure of 


cents per ton, 


Cost of labor 
Cost of gas and oil 


$891.00 
86.40 


$977.40 


This gives an average of $1.90 per ton 
ior collection. 


CHARGING PITS OVER INCINERATOR 


In former years the borough found it 
necessary to maintain a dump for gar- 
bage within the borough limits. It was 
necessary to keep one man at this dump 
at all times at an $4.50 per 
day, and to use an average of four bags 
$4.00 per day, and it 
was necessary to haul dirt in order to 
The total 


expense per day for such disposal aver- 


expense of 
of lime at 


1 cost 


cover up each day’s deposits 


aged approximately $18.50, so that by 
comparison it was found that the bor- 
ough had act saved during this 36- 


day period for which records were kept, 
the sum of $272 by incineration 


As a comparison between the summer 


season and the off season, the figures of 
the week beginning September 12, the 
start of the « season, show that the 


irn to an average weight 
ind that 42% 
iring the six days of the week, 
iverage of 7 tons per day as 
compared to 14 tons per day during the 
busy season. This material was disposed 


loads again ret 
of SUU pounds tons were 
collected d 


giving an 
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‘ 1 total cost of $38, which figures 
0) cel per ton 

Lhe st of the incinerator to the tax- 
! ess than 50 cents per S1.000 
of sessed value A property issessed 


$5,000 will pay an additional tax of 


Control of S 


Methods of 


ITH the question of pavement 


openings becoming of more im- 
portance with increased traffic 
nd h the use of more permanent 
mater Ss lor paving, a great variety 


of methods is employed by the different 


cities throughout the countrv to reduce 
these cuttings to a minimum. Some 
( es I tried one method after an- 


other in their attempt to find a solution 


problem. Especially in rapidly 


W here earlier 


grow ins cities, 


utility con- 


net have been severely overtaxed, 
situation acute \ survey of 
twe representative American cities 
should throw some light on the methods 
In current use and mav afford sugges 
tions for still greater control of this im- 
por | situation 
\] proximately one-third of the cities 
covered in this symposium have incor- 


porated in their publie 


ordinances that 


ut companies and property holders 
make connections and build substructure 

ork before the paving or complete re- 
] ng of a street, with a time limit, 
us v from three to five vears, before 
cuts can be made except lor emergen- 


cies, such as leaks or conduit breaking 
\ penalty of $100 is charged to property 
owners in one city if they fail to comply 
with this notice for laying pipes, ete., 


before the street is paved, and apply at 
later date for a « permit. A 


utting 


bond of 838.000 to $5.000 is required of 
plur ers making excavations, In an- 
other city, which protects the city in 
cast ecident and guarantees satisfac- 
tory | The Mavor’'s written ap- 
proval is required for any opening within 
two vears of the completion of a street 
pavement, in another city 

One city engineer suggests that the 
only way to eliminate pavement destruc- 


tion Is to place all substructures outside 
the width of the pavement, this being 
with traffic demanding wider 
savements, where sufficient space can be 
eft between the curb lines and the prop- 
erty lines for the entrenchment of neces- 
sary sl Even in 
growing southern resort city, permits are 
issued only when absolutely necessary. 
In many cases, the public utility com- 
pany or party making the cut is required 
to replace the pavement over any settle- 


ibstructures one fast- 


ment in the trench, or other failure, that 
can be traced to the party making the 
cut, and this has greatly eliminated the 
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less than $1.50 per year, which takes 
the the 
cost of $24,000 at 5 per cent The bonds 
will be paid off a small I 
This amount 
reduced 


care ol interest on inemerator 
amount each year 
will be 
lor 
away—estimated at 30 minutes per load 


time hauling the 


saved through the 


garbage 


Eviroxnta, Notre.—The data herein as to thie t 
of operation, ete., was compiled and furnished 
1 Grant Johnson, Borough Superintendent 
nerate was designed under the directior { 
Ede B. Kay, consulting engineer, Washing 
D. ¢ ind built by the Pittsburgh-Des M 
Steel ( Pittsburgh, Pa. The job was let M 
9, 1927, work begun March 26, and the first lood 


garbage burned June 2, 1927 


treet Pavement Openings 


Control in Representative American Cities 


pavement Another city has a 


Committee, 


openings 


special Substructure which 
a month, and 
much of 
work as possible in 
One service of this 


Committee is the providing of a 


meets ones whose purpose 
the under- 


the streets 


it is to place as 
ground 
prior to the paving 
reason- 
ably enlarged house connection service 
that will anticipate the future use of the 
property 

The double deposit system of one city, 
in which a deposit is required for a sec- 
ond restoration, if necessarv, in case of 
within six months, 
rreat deal 


settlement has done 


towards securing better 
the backfill 


nd more permanent jobs 


und better 
High charges 
ind no refunds, are a 
of reducing the cuttings in 
By p 


compat ting ol 


for cutting means 


nother case. 


wing the backfills themselves and 
the party for 
them, several other cities feel they have 
reduced ings. By requiring 


charging making the cut 


eu 


service Cor] and city d 


porations 


install from their 

und prop- 
previous to 
the construction of a substantial type ¢ f 
pavement, another city has reduced cuts 


ments to 
mains for all 


connections 
vacant property 
erty not having connections, 


to a minimum. 

An unusual case is found in one city 
where the the party 
making the cut absolutely ends with the 
backfill and 
lor from 
might cause accidents 


responsibility of 


carries all obliga- 
that 
Another city is at 
present working out the details of a bet- 


the city 


tions holes settlement 


ter system to supplant its antiquated 
ordinances. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

The city of Indianapolis feels that it 
has the situation pretty well in hand, es- 
Before 
any pavement may be cut, a permit is re- 
quired. Individuals, such as plumbers, 
are required to deposit a bond of $3,000 
to $5,000. 


pecially as regards the plumbers 


This bond serves a twofold 
purpose. It is a protection to the city 
in case of while the street is 
open, and also a guarantee that the back- 
fill will be replaced in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The smaller bond covers that class 
of plumbers that excavates for the pur- 
pose of laying water services, an average 
depth of 4 feet. The larger bond covers 
that class of plumbers that excavate for 
the purpose of laying sewer house con- 
nections, the depth of which is as much 


aceident 


as 30 feet in some instances 

The public utilities are not required to 
furnish bond, as they are operating un 
der an indeterminate permit granted by 
the Publie Service Commission of Indi 
ana. This gives the utilities the right to 
cut into pavements without cost for a 
permit, while the plumbers are charged 
a fee of $1.50 for each permit. 

After each street cut has been made 
and properly backfilled, the city street 
repair department lays the concrete base 
and wearing surface. The repair is meas- 
ured and the plumber is billed for the 
repairs ata stated price per squ ire vara, 
depending on the type of wearing sur- 
lace 

If the plumber allows his bill to go de 
linquent, he is refused any further per- 
and if he allows the bill to lapse 
Xtv days, 


mits, 
the city starts legal action 
gainst his bondholders. 

In the case of public utility corpora- 
tions in making cuts, after the proper 
backfill has been made, the cuts are re- 
paired. The utility company usually 
lavs the concrete base, and the city lays 
the wearing surface, if of asphalt or as 
phaltie concrete, billing the company in 
the same manner as the plumber. In the 
extension of mains or the laying of new 
mains, the utility company, after back- 
filling, contracts with one of the local 
paving companies to make the necessary 
replacement and repairs to the pave- 
ment. 

As to the backfill, the city requires 
hand tamping that is satisfactory to the 
inspection of the Engineer's office. 
Once in a great while this city has found 
it necessary to make some plumber dig 
out the dirt and put it back in order to 
get all the dirt back in the hole. 

In order to eliminate into 
pavements as much as possible, before 
the street pavement is laid, the city re- 
quires the extension of all water, gas, 
sewer and other private utility connec- 
tions to the property line where they are 
not already in. This ordinance has been 
in effect for the past fourteen years. As 
a further safeguard, in case a property 
owner absolutely refuses to extend the 
utility connections when the street is 
paved, there is an ordinance prohibiting 
the cutting of pavements for three years 
after completion. This ordinance 
been in foree for four years. 

Considering the fact that several of 


cutting 


has 
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the paved streets of this city have been 
laid for over thirty years, this city feels 
that it has the situation well in hand and 
that cutting into pavements has been re- 
duced to a minimum. 


information fur- 
Assistant Engi- 


based on 
Henricks, 


—This statement w 
nished by Sherman A. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


neer, 


San Antonio, Texas 

Before a street is paved in San An- 
tonio, it is the practice of the City Engi- 
neer to notify all public service com- 
panies of the contemplated improvement 
and that they lay whatever 
mains are required and do whatever un- 
derground work is necessary. At the 
same time a notice is sent to all prop- 
erty owners on the street, requesting that 
thev for connections, 
both on improved and on unimproved 
property, and allowing fifteen days in 
which to make these connections. 

However, should a property owner fail 
to comply with this notice and apply at 
a later date for a permit to cut the pav- 
ing to make a connection, he is required 
not only to deposit a sufficient amount 
to cover the cost of its replacement, but 
to pay a penalty of $100. This penalty 
does not apply in case of emergency 
leaks in the gas or water mains, or other 
reconstruction work. Occa- 
cionally this penalty is waived by the 
Mayor or the Street Commissioner, if a 
property owner is an innocent purchaser 
of a piece of property on which no serv- 
ice connections had been made. He is, 
however, required to place the necessary 
deposit for the replacement of paving. 

In applying for a permit to cut a 
paved street, the minimum deposit is 
$25, varying in amount according to the 
the cut. This deposit is placed 
in a trust fund held by the City Engi- 
neer. The paving company having the 
maintenance of a s notified to 
make the necessary repairs, and the bill 
for this work is sent the City Engineer 
The work is then inspected and, if satis- 
factory, the bill is paid by the Engineer, 
and the balance returned to the depos- 
itor. If the maintenance on a street has 
expired, repairs are made by the city’s 
asphalt gang and paid for in the manner 
above mentioned, the minimum charge 
for these repairs being $6. 

The backfilling of the trench is done 
by flushing and tamping to within 18 
inches of the bottom of the street base. 
Then 18 inches of lean concrete of a 
mix 1:4:8 is placed in the trench. After 
this, a concrete base of 6-inch 1:3:5 mix 
is placed in the trench, ready for the 
topping. All tunneis are backfilled with 
lean concrete. 

—This 
plied by I 
Tezas. 


request 


arrange service 


necessary 


size ol 


street 


based on 
City 


statement is information sup- 


Ewig, Engineer, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The city of Atlanta finds the method 

under which it is operating fairly satis- 


factory, after experimenting with others 
Several years ago the city passed an 
ordinance forbidding the opening of 
streets paved with “permanent pave- 
ment” within five years after completion 
of the work. As this is a growing city, 
it was found impractical to enforce the 
ordinance owing to the method adopted 
at the time of notifying the property 
owners on the street to have their under- 
ground connections all made before the 
street was paved and quoting the ordi- 
nance forbidding the opening within five 
vears for the making of these connec- 
tions, but leaving it optional with the 
property owner as to whether it 
done or not. 

Later, the city undertook to make all 
sewer and water connections and assess 


was 


this cost against the property before the 
street was paved, not leaving it optional 
with the property owner as to whether 


High Fee and No Refund 


In Detroit a high charge is made 
by the city as a preventive against 
pavement openings. The charge for 
cutting a first-year pavement is $75 
with no refund, and the charge for 
cutting a second-year pavement is 
$50 without a refund. The money 
derived from the issuing of permits 
is credited to the Permit Fund, a 
revolving fund within the Depart- 
ment which is used for the repair 
of cuts and kindred work and the 
compensation for inspection and 
clerical personnel. 


the connections were made. This was a 


creat improvement, but it does not oper- 
ate successfully in regard to gas connec- 
which are 
written order of the property owner to 
the gas company and payment for the 


connections. 


tions, put down only upon 


The city could not put these connec- 
tions in by ordinance, as this public util- 
Therefore, 
the ordinance prohibiting opening streets 
within five years was amended, allowing 


ity is not owned by the city. 


these openings to be made after approval 
by the Street Committee of Council and 
the Chief of Construction, upon the pay- 
ment ol a penalty of $25, which does not 
include any of the costs incident to the 
work, but the penalty only. In all ¢ 
the cost of the work and of the repave- 
ment of the cut is borne by the property 
This is the present method of 
operation. 


This sta 
nished by William A 


n, Atlanta, Ga 


ies 


owner. 


or nforma 


based 
Hansell, Chief of C 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Aecording to the 
Svracuse, the only way to eliminate the 


Engineer of 


practice of pavement destruction by cut- 


ting to reach substructures is to place 
all structures outside the width of the 
With trafic demanding wider 


pavement 
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pavements, it is plausible and feasible 
to so widen streets that sufficient space 

the curb lines and 
property lines for the entrenchment 
Sufficient 
space will accommodate water and 
mains, electric conduits, 
underground structures which are 
directly responsible for the practice that 


will be left between 
the 
of necessary subsiructures 
gas 
sewers and other 
now 


has ruined many formerly excellent 


pave- 
ments. Streets, even in new tracts or 
newly developed areas, should be not less 


than 60 feet in width, and in a majority 
of eases even W | 
When 


when 


der 


pavement cutting Is necessary, 
trouble develops beneath most of 
should be mandatory 


on the person or company or corporation 


the pavements, it 
responsible for the cutting to deposit 
Treasurer a certified check 
or drag to cover amply the cost 
pairs to the entire 

Moreove 
the 


with the City 
of re- 
section destroved 

the eut 


ind 


is mace 


repairs to the substructure com- 
pleted, no material should be placed in 
the trench for backfill unless an inspector 
under jurisdiction of the city shall be 
present and give his permission for such 
refilling. The salary of such an in- 
spector should be made a charge against 
the person, company or corporation re- 
sponsible for the cutting 
When the ecepted material shall have 
been placed in the trench, it should be 
compacted up to the elevation of the con- 
crete base adjoining the cut. On this 
should be laid reinforced concrete slab 
built up to the underside of the proposed 


isphalt suriace The width of this slab 


should be at least one toot greater than 
the width of what was the trench, so that 
it will serve as a beam with bearing of 
not less than six inches on solid ground, 


djoining the former trench 


In this wav, the reinforeing bars of the 


concrete, extending over the original 
trench at least six inches on each side, 
form a bridge which will support the 
veight of tl erstructure if the ma- 
terial of the re sags 
mation fur- 
City £ neer, 
\ } 
Boston, Mass. 
In Boston, an effort is made to re- 
strict street opening to other than the 
nter seasor nd in most of the new 
streets 1t Is necessary lor the cant 
to have the Mavor’s writter proval 
lor any opening within two vears of the 
completion of the street 
Persons applying for permits to make 
openings in street pavements ire re- 
quired to file bonds in amounts varying 


iecording to the nature of their proposed 


operation. ‘The bond is for the protec- 
tion of the eity igainst claims irising 
from the opening and occupation of the 
street under the permit, and to insure 


the carrying-out of the permit specifica- 


ons 
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Openings in guaranteed pavement, that 
is, pavement laid under contract with 
the city on which a five-year mainte- 
nance is included, are not permitted un- 
til the applicant has filed his order di- 
recting the guarantor to make permanent 
repair at the applicant’s expense. Drain- 


nd others desiring to make open- 
ings of minor character are required to 
make a aeposit with the city to cover 
the cost of repair by city forces, in ad- 
vance ol receiving a permit 

Where openings are to be made in 
streets on which the guarantee has ex- 
pired, the applicant is required to place 
a repair order with a qualified paver, 
selected by the city and operating under 
city inspection. An increasing number 
of paving repairs on various types of 
block and bituminous surfaces are being 
made as above, as the macadam-surfaced 
streets are being replaced with the more 
permanent materials. 

Permits are issued from a duplicating 
machine in three sheets. The first sheet 
becomes the permanent office record of 
the opening. The second is an exact du- 
plicate of the first and is given to the ap- 
plicant, to be retained by him. The 
third is a police coupon. It is given to 
the applicant to turn over to the police 
officer on whose beat the opening is to 
be made. The officer has it booked at 
his station and returned to the issuing 
office. 

The first and second sheets of the per- 
mit contain the conditions under which 
it is granted and provide: that the city 
is to be saved harmless from any damage 
it may sustain or be required to pay on 
account of the acts or neglect of the per- 
mittee or his employes; that certain care 
be exercised to protect city or privately 
owned structures in or under the street; 
that temporary or permanent repairs to 
the surface be made when and in such 
manner as directed; that suitable warn- 
ing lights be used, refuse and surplus 
material removed, and that any subse- 
quent repairs required within two years 
from the completion of the work shall be 
paid for by the applicant. 

Extra depth and width of concrete 
base for block or bituminous surface is 
called for in order to distribute the traf- 
fic load over an area in excess of the 
actual cut. All joints are required to be 
broken out and nothing but entire block 
used 
pacted replacement of excavated ma- 
terial is secured, little future settlement 
occurs. Detailing of inspectors at the 
expense of the permittee is provided by 
law 
—This statement is based on information fur- 


mished by Joshua Atwood, Highway Division En- 
gineer, Boston, Mass. 


Portland, Ore. 

The city of Portland, before new pave- 
ments are constructed by the city, mails 
notices to all the utility companies, in- 
structing them to place underground 


n repairs. Where a properly com- 
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structures in advance of the street pav- 
ing, and notifying them that no cuts will 


be permitted for a period of two years 
ivement 

traveled 
streets, careful inspection s given to 
the backfilling of trenches, and instruc- 
tions are given for the use of quick-set- 
ting cement in order that there may be 
no serious delays to traffic. It is also 


after the completion of the 


In the downtown heavily 


required of the public utility companies 
to file in the office of the City Engineer 
plans of any proposed work, showing the 
locations of all underground structures. 
This information is platted upon the of- 
fice records for future use. 

The ordinance covering street-opening 
and pavement-cutting permits provides 
that it shall be unlawful for any person 
to dig up, break into, excavate, disturb, 
dig under, or undermine any street for 
any purpose without first obtaining from 


$100 Deposit in St. Louis 


As in most other cities, St. Louis 
endeavors to have all repairs made 
to underground piping and conduits 
previous to the reconstruction of 
street pavement, under penalty of 
not allowing cuts in a street for at 
least one year after a pavement has 
been laid. A deposit of $100 is re- 
quired for each 75 feet of trench to 
be opened. If the city repairs the 
pavement, the charge is made against 
this deposit and no further permits 
are allowed until the fund is brought 
up to the original amount. 


the City Engineer a written permit for 
such work, excepting only cases of 
emergency, for which applications shall 
be filed as soon as practicable after the 
emergency repairs have been completed. 

A bond is required guaranteeing that 
the applicant for a permit will immedi- 
ately remove all surplus material, and 
replace in a condition satisfactory to the 
City Engineer the portion of the street 
disturbed, and that he will keep such 
portion of said street in good repair at 
his own expense for the period of one 
vear from the date of the completion of 
the work. The amount of this bond is 
fixed at not less than $50, and at the 
rate of $100 for each 200 feet dug up or 
disturbed. The applicant may at his op- 
tion file yearly a bond in the sum of 
$1,000 instead of a separate bond for 
each job. It has been the practice in 
this city for plumbers to file this $1,000 
bond, which covers their work for one 
year. 

—This statement is based on information fur- 


nished by O. Laurgaard, City Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Portland, Ore. 


Miami, Fla. 

Even though the city of Miami has 
grown far beyond any early expectations, 
only when absolutely necessary are per- 
mits issued for the cutting of pavement. 


This particularly applies where large 
buildings are being erected replacir 
possibly, a residence, where the larg 
building requires larger service in tl 
way of sewer, water and gas connectior 
Then, too, in the downtown area, t 
city has permitted, and is permitting, t! 
installation of underground condui 
and services for telephone, telegraph ar 
electric lines for light and power. In a 
number of instances it has been neces 
sary to cut pavement for the installatioy 
of high-pressure mains, as the downtown 
area of this city was not laid out and 
originally installed with the expectation 
that the area would be anywhere near\\ 
as thickly populated as it is becoming 
In consequence, none of the utilities we 
underground, and the underground 
structures that were in place have proved 
inadequate for the needs and are being 
replaced by underground work that wil! 
take care of future growth. 


—This statement is based on information fur 
nished by Ernest Cotton, Director of Public Ser 
vice, Miami, Fla. 
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Columbus, Ohio 

It has been the practice of the City of 
Columbus, for many years, in all new 
paving or repaving of streets, to con- 
struct in advance all underground 
structures, so that there is no need for 
opening streets on new pavements ex- 
cept in case of emergency, such as stop- 
page in a sewer or conduit or leak in a 
gas main that cannot be remedied in 
any other way. There is a city ordinance 
in effect which prohibits the opening of 
a pavement during the first five years of 
its life, for any purpose except an emer- 
gency, as may be determined by the 
City Engineer. The cutting of pave- 
ments for the replacing or repairing of 
subsurface structures, as well as the re- 
placement of the pavement, is under the 
general supervision of the engineering 
department. 

For the construction and repair of 
sewer connections, the work is done by 
city forces exclusively, the cost being 
paid by the owner of the property 
served. In most cases, the excavated 
material is replaced in thin layers and 
compacted by tamping. If the material 
is not suitable for backfilling, gravel is 
used for that purpose. In some cases, 
where the sewer is laid in a tunnel, the 
space above the pipe is filled with a 
weak concrete. All water-works cuts are 
made by city forces. The Water Works 
Department, which is a _ city-owned 
plant, makes the cut and backfill, and 
the engineering department replaces the 
pavement. 

The public service companies are re- 
quired in their several franchises to 
take out permits for opening any street 
or alley. A record of these permits is 
kept on file so that any settlement in 
the trench, or other failure, can be 
traced to the proper public utility, which 
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i: required to replace the pavement over 
anv such settlement or repair any defect. 
This arrangement has had the effect of 
eliminating, to a large extent, settlements 
over such pavement openings, as these 
companies have taken pains in the re- 
placing of the material excavated from 
the trenches in order to avoid the extra 
expense that would be caused by repair- 
over a_ settlement. On asphalt 
the utilities arrange with the 
city to replace the pavement, which is 
usually done in connection with the 
asphalt repair work, the various utili- 
ties, of course, paying the city for this 
work. Most of the utilities arrange with 
the city also to handle the repaving of 
stone, brick and other types of pave- 
ment. 

In all important streets, the openings, 
after being backfilled, are surfaced with 
a cold patch material until such time as 
the permanent pavement is relaid, and 
an emergency repair crew is required to 
see that the pavement surface remains 
even with the general street level at all 
times until the permanent repair is made. 

—This statement is based on information fur- 


nished by R. H. Simpson, Chief Engineer, De- 
partment of Public Service, Columbus, Ohio. 


ne 
ing 


streets, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Looking to the end of preventing ex- 
cavations in comparatively newly con- 
structed pavements, the Substructure 
Committee of the city of Los Angeles 
was formed on March 1, 1926. The par- 
ticular activity of this Committee is the 
coordination of underground work of all 
classes, including water lines, gas lines, 
light and power conduits, ete., particu- 
larly with a view to placing these under- 
ground works in the streets prior to the 
paving thereof. All public utility com- 
panies operating in the city of Los Ange- 
les are members of this committee, and 
representatives attend the 
which are held once a month. 

As far as main-line construction is con- 
cerned, through ample notification to the 
various utilities, sufficient main lines have 
been placed in all streets prior to the 
paving in order to insure that no cuts 
will be made in the pavement to renew 
or enlarge this class of work. The ques- 
tion of house connection laterals is a 
very aggravated and troublesome one, 
particularly in a community which is 
rapidly developing, and a great many 
changes in the use of property are being 
made. As a general proposition, it is 
found that utilities have anticipated even 
a large percentage of changes in the use 
of the property, and the mains, almost 
without exception, are sufficient to take 
care of the demand. This, however, is 
impossible as far as the house connec- 
tions are concerned. The principal work 
of the Committee, therefore, at this time, 
is the discussion centering around the 
proposition of providing a reasonably en- 
larged house-connection service that will 


meetings, 


anticipate the future use of the property, 
particularly along such boulevards and 
streets as are only partially developed. 

The Water Department, which is a 
municipally owned and operated utility 
in this city, has inaugurated the policy 
of placing 2-inch cast iron house con- 
nection laterals on the division line be- 
tween lots, thus serving two lots from 
one house connection for all ordinary 
services, 1.¢., from 4% to 1 inch in size. 
In nearly all improved streets it is 
now provided that, in connection with 
the pavement proceedings, these laterals 
are placed in front of vacant property 
and assessed against the property the 
same other improvements, as a 
necessary appurtenance to the paving 
of the roadway. In this city, also, ar- 
rangements are made in the same pro- 
ceeding for the construction of the neces- 
sary mains and house connections in the 
sanitary sewer system. 


as 


15t 
The probler this Committee, 
therefore, has itself to the prop- 
pr house-connection 
services for gas in front of vacant prop- 
erty, and it is hoped to enact the neces- 


osition ol ding 


sary legislation whereby, through a mu- 
nicipal ordinance, the 
will advance the necessary funds to con- 
struct 


procedure citv 


the laterals, the city to be reim- 
bursed by the private corporation as soon 
as the service becomes active, that is, as 
soon as property is improved 

In the installation of mains, conduits 
and services in the downtown congested 
section, the open cuts in the pavement 
are not permitted unless the work is 
done at night, all work being suspended 
during the daylight hours and the hole 
covered with steel plates in order that 
traffic may not be interrupted. 

—This statement is 
nished by John C. Shaw, City Engineer, Board of 
Public Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(To be continued in February) 


based on information fur- 


Oil Treatment of Fine Crushed Rock 


and Gravel Roads 


WO general methods of oil treatment 

of fine crushed rock and gravel roads 
have been developed, which may be de- 
scribed, respectively, as the method of sur- 
face treatment, and the method of sur- 
face mixing. These are briefly described 
as follows: 

Surface Treatment Method—This treat- 
ment as practiced in Oregon and Califor- 
nia contemplates the impregnation of the 
upper portion of a compacted fine crushed 
rock or gravel road with light asphaltic 
oil. The process resembles the ordinary 
surface treatment of macadam when light 
oils or tars are used, but differs from sur- 
face treatments with heavy oils in that 
there is no formation of a distinct mat « f 
stone, chips, and binder. For practical 
reasons, some cover material is commonly 
used, but the amount is usually limited, 
and the light oil so penetrates the road 
crust that there is finally little left »n 
the surface to be absorbed by the applica- 
tion of chips. 

The first step in this process is the 
thorough sweeping of the existing road 
surface with a power broom, supplemented 
by hand brooming if necessary, to re- 
move all loose material and scales of fines 
and expose the compacted rock surface. 
The light oil is then applied under pres- 
sure at the rate of about 3-10 of a gallon 
per square yard, and allowed to penetrate, 
the time required depending upon the 
texture of the surface and the viscosity of 
the oil. Usually two or three days is suffi- 
cient, during which time the road is closed 
to traffic if practicable. At this stage in 
Oregon small imperfections in the sur- 
face’ are repaired with a lean mixture of 
oil and aggregate. 

When the first application of oil has 
thoroughly penetrated, a second is spread 
at the rate of about 2-10 of a gallon per 
square yard, and, as before, is allowed to 
stand for several days without traffic if 
possible, while the oil is being partially 
absorbed. The treatment is completed by 


spreading stone chips over the surface be- 
fore the road is opened to traffic, and, if 
vehicles cannot longer be kept off, the 
chips are spread immediately after the sec- 
ond application of oil. The quantity of 
cover material usually used ranges from 
10 to 25 pounds per square yard, depend- 
ing upon the viscosity of the oil and 
whether or not the road is to be opened 
to traffic immediately. The larger 
amount is necessary if the road is to be 
opened immediately; and high 
viscosity require more the 
thinner oils 

There is a tendency in some places to 
modify the surface treatment method de- 
scribed, by substituting heavy road oil 


oils of 


cover than 


As before stated, no recommendations 
have yet been formulated on this sub- 
ject. It should be pointed out, however, 


that heavy road oil is more costly than 
“fuel oil,’ demands more equipment and 
better technique in application, and re- 
quires from 100 to 200 cubic yards per 
mile of screenings for cover. 

Surface Mixing Method—In the method 
of surface mixing, the surface of the pre- 
viously constructed fine crushed rock or 
gravel road is first scarified to a uniform 
de pth of lho 
thickness of desired. 
The light asphaltic residual oil is then 
applied in two or three applications, each 


to 3 inches according to the 


bituminous surface 


consisting usually of about % gallon per 


square jy ird; and after each application 
the oil and loose stone are partially mixed 
with a disk 


cultivator or a spring-tooth 


harrow, or both. The materia! is then 
bladed repeatedly into windrows and re- 
spread until a uniform color is attained. 


It is finally spread to the desired crown, 
and the road is then opened and continu- 


ally dragged or bladed while it is being 
compacted by the traffic. 

toads treated by these methods, are of 
distinctive type and are not to be con- 


fused with roads treated for dust-pallia- 
tive purposes. 
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ate-Cutting to Combat Municipal 


HARGING 


companies 


that service 
several instances 
had reduced their rates for elec- 


tricity in Iowa cities where municipally 


publie 


ow ned electric plants exist, below those 


of the cities’ plants and below the rates 


in other cities served by the same com- 
panies where there were no municipal 
plants, In an apparent effort to destroy 
the competition of the latter, George A. 
Rice, City Attorney of Mapleton, Iowa, 
in a paper presented at the 1927 conven- 
tion of the League of Iowa Municipali- 
ties, the legal the 
matter. He comes to the conclusion that 


discusses aspects of 
such rate-cutting constitutes illegal dis- 
crimination under the and 
that relief might be had through crim- 
inal prosecution by ‘ounty and state of- 


state law, 


ficials, although these sometimes do not 
have the problem at heart 


officials 


as do city 


With regard to this practice he says: 


“The cost 


of production, transportation, 


or anything else, does not enter into this 
eut in rates, and the only possible pur- 
pose is to undersell the municipal plant, 
and destroy it by unfair competition. Not 


only are rates cut, but other inducements 
are offered, waiver of the 


tomary 


such as cus- 


meter deposit, the placing of 


irons, washing machines ind other ap- 
pliances on special low rates, contrary to 
general practice. In an effort to remedy 
this unfair practice, numerous city and 
town officials, and members and officers 
0 League of Lowa Municipalities have 
prepared an ordinance, the idoption and 
enforcement of which should bring re- 
het 

In lowa the cities, rather than a state 
commission, have the power of rate reg- 
ulation, which, however, is hampered, 


when rate reductions are ordered, by the 
ability of the companies to resort to Fed- 


eral courts and based on 


obtain rates 
Mr. 


serts that better relief is through munic- 
ipal ownership. 


so-called present value. Rice as- 


High Valuation No Help 
Federal 


But 


base i on 


court support of rates 


present value naturally does 


not help the companies when city regu- 
lation seeks to prevent rate-cutting and 
in this instance the prevailing company 
ample returns on high valua- 
tions 1s opposed to their interest in de- 
stroying competition 

the point of using city 
regulatory powers to prevent unfair dis- 
crimination, Mr. Rice cites particularly 
two Los Angeles cases (141 Pacific 620, 
and 143 Pacific 717). After reviewing 


policy ol 


Discussing 


Competition 


many cases in Iowa and elsewhere, he 


concludes that citv regulation in his 
state is valid for both maximum and 
minimum rates, subject to the Federal 
restriction mentioned above, and that 


ordinances to earry out such regulations 
are enforceable both bv prosecution of 
misdemeanors and by 


mandatory injunction. 


violations as 


Mapleton’s Experience 

Mr. Rice’s own municipality, Maple- 
ton, Iowa, has had an experience with 
this problem, however, the 
necessity of court on the is- 
rates He states in 
Municipalities that in 1922 customers of 
the electric company paying 20 
cents per kilowatt-hour and an addi- 
tional charge of $1 per month. An order 
of the city to eliminate the $1 charge 
Federal injunction. A 
850.000 bond proposal for the establish- 
ment of a municipal plant carried over- 
whelmingly, but selling of the bonds was 
enjoined by the company in 1923. The 
year, the injunction having 
been removed and the company’s ap- 
plication to the Supreme Court for a 
stay having been denied, the town let 
contracts for the construction of a plant. 


without, 
going to 


sue ol American 


were 


was met by a 


follow ing 


\nother injunction was obtained, delay- 
ing progress until June, 1925; mean- 
while, strong efforts were made to de- 


feat the Mayor and Council, but with- 
out In 1925 the plant 
finally built and placed in operation 
Power was supplied by 


success. was 
two duplicate 
120-hp. diesel engines. Meanwhile, the 
electric company had reduced its rate 
from 20 cents to 17 cents and had abol- 


ished the s] charge In 1024 the local 


company sold out to the Iowa Lig 
Heat and Power Co., now the Iowa P 

lic Service Co., the generating plant y 
abandoned and electrical energy supp! 
from that company’s transmission li 
and the rate further reduced to 15 cents 
The municipal plant started operation 
with a 16-cent rate, whereupon the com- 
pany dropped to 13 cents, which t 
city claims is less than the rate in ar 
of the surrounding towns, served by the 
same line. Power and heating rates were 
reduced in proportion. The City Coun- 
cil then passed an ordinance fixing the 
lighting rate at 15 cents for all thos 
supplying electricity in the town, and 
the municipal system made its rate to 
correspond; and in view of the financial 
showing of the latter plant the ordinance 
was amended, making the lighting rate 
14 cents. Action was not brought to 
enforce the ordinance against the power 
company, however, as the gain in cus- 
tomers to be expected by the city plant 
would not justify the expense of carry 
ing the case to the Supreme Court, and 
the city was already suing to oust the 
company from town on the grounds of 
its franchise being illegal and void. The 
State District Court has sustained the 
city in this suit. 


A Decision in Nebraska 

In Nebraska, where a situation simi- 
lar to that in Iowa is stated to exist, a 
state district court has rendered a deci- 
sion bearing on the question of rate- 
cutting. 

Electric rates in Hartington, Nebr., 
according to articles in Nebraska Munic- 
ipalities, had undergone a rapid meta- 
morphosis since the establishment of 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, MAPLETON, IOWA 
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nt in competition with the Cedar 
Light & Power Co., a subsidiary of the 
Interstate Power Co. The top rate of 
old company had been 14 cents per 
owatt-hour before the Council granted 
franchise to the Hartington Electric 
a subsidiary of the Western States 

A contract was made with 
his company to build a diesel-engine 
plant and turn it over to the city when 
the cost and interest had been repaid out 
of revenue, and a 9-cent top rate was 
established. Thereupon the Cedar 
Power & Light Co. cut its rate to 6 cents. 
Suit was brought, through Attorney- 
General Spillman of Nebraska, to pre- 
vent the company from cutting its rate 
in Hartington below what it or its sister 
companies were charging in 43 other 
municipalities in northwestern Nebraska. 


tilities Co. 


Unfair Discrimination 
Judge Ryan ruled that the old rate 


had been exorbitant, but that the 6-cent 
rate was and violated the 
state anti-discrimination law. He said. 
however, informally, that because of dif- 
ference in conditions the rates in one 
town should not determine those for an- 
other, and from the information at his 
disposal he established a minimum sched- 
ule with a top rate of 8 cents. His final 
lecree, granting a permanent injunction, 
did not set a top rate, but restrained the 
company from charging less than cost 
and less than it charges under similar 


below cost 


conditions elsewhere in that section of 
Nebraska, after making allowance for 
cost differences. Attorney-General Spill- 
man stated when the case was decided, 
“It is a warning that any attempt to de- 
stroy piecemeal the competition that is 
invited by exorbitant rates, by cutting 
rates at one town and maintaining them 
at others served by the same company, 
will not be permitted by the court.’ 


Trenton Considers Unique Proposal of 
Pay-As-You-Go City Planning 


Trenton, N. J—This city has under 
consideration the final report of a city 
plan constituting an improvement pro- 
gram extending over 23 years. This will 
involve a total expenditure of about $18.- 
000,000, which it is claimed is laid out in 
such a way that it will not saddle the 
city with an oppressive debt. On the 
contrary, the plan contemplates a steady 
reduction from the present amount of debt 
and the practical wiping out of all debt 
by the end of the improvement program 
period in 1950. The experts who have 
made this survey further contend that the 
tax rate should stay about the same as it 
is to-day. The present tax rate is $3.26 
per hundred. 

The plan does not propose a big bond 
issue, but stresses what might be called a 
long-range program of permanent im- 
provements, arranged to cover require- 
ments in the way of schools, streets and 
highways, parkways, railroad grade sepa- 
ration, parks and playgrounds, sewers, fire 
stations, city office quarters, libraries, wel- 
fare institutions and municipal dock and 
wharf requirements. 

Trenton’s margin of borrowing power 
to-day, within the seven per cent limita- 
tion, is approximately $1,000,000. According 
to the plan which has been submitted, the 
corresponding borrowing power in 1950, 
after the completion of all of these pub- 
lic improvements, will be in excess of 
$20,000,000. 

The very slight present margin of bor- 
rowing power suggested that a practical 
city planning program for Trenton musi 
necessarily avoid any large commitments. 
Moreover, Trenton’s debt retirement pro- 
gram in the past has been so shaped as 
to facilitate a large measure of applica- 
tion of the pay-as-you-go program for 
future improvements. The present debt 


is represented principally by serial bonds 
and Trenton is now paying these off at a 
particularly 


rapid rate. Debt service 


charges will decline rapidly after 1935 and 
the residual sinking fund requirements 
for the small amount of term bonds now 
outstanding will, by the year 1940, be less 
than $60,000. 

The Trenton City Commission last year 
decided to formulate a comprehensive city 
plan. We engaged the Technical Advis- 
ory Corporation of New York with the 
express stipulation that the plan program 
would include not merely the usual ordet 
of urge ney or sequence of improvements, 
but also a definite budgeting 
Thus the program of improvements in- 
cludes a plan of financing year by year 


System 
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d upon the city probable revenues 
and obligations 
While we are 


ing the application of any installment plan 


thus hopeful of minimiz- 


in our improvement program, we fully 
realize that there are some “ifs” and 
“ands” about it All of these have been 
considered. We anticipate that general 
operating costs can be kept about con- 
stant per capita. It is true that they have 
been steadily increasing everywhere ; but 
there is reason to believe, we hope, that 
now the worst is over and that we have 
about reached the new high level of tax- 
ation and will, for a ye riod at least, go 
no higher: taxes are high enough. Our 


program contemplates one very moderate 
rate, beginning m 
will be all that 1s 


operating costs do 


advance the tax 
1930 Perhaps this 
necessary Even if 
rapidly than we 
margin in Trenton be- 
of the fact that miscellaneous rev- 
are disproportionately low. If need 
there should be for an 
crease in such revenues 

The calculations that 
valuations will increase, not merely abso- 
lutely, but per capita. A careful 
examination of the records from all cities 
in the United States indicates that valu- 


ations are 


increase more anticipate, 


there is a possible 
enues 
room 


urises 


assume asst ssed 


also 


generally and on the average 


higher per capita in the larger cities. We 
have been conservative 1n drawing any 
deductions from this fact and have as- 
sumed that this valuation index will in- 
crease only slowly and slightly and not 
immediately 

On the whole, therefore, while there ar¢ 


always possible contingencies, looks as 


if the Trenton city plan may be worked 
out substantially as outlined. In fact, if 
is possible to argue that a city plan 1s 
itself a device for taking care ol what 


contingencies 
DONNELLY, Mayor 


would otherwise be 
FREDERICK W 


To the Realtor Good Civies Is Good 
Business 


~ ‘M* associates and I purchased the 

4 half-built palace of an insolvent 
merchant in Memphis, together with a 
large plot of land. We presented it to 
the city on the condition that it be made 
a recreation center, library, or museum 
for public use. It was accepted on those 
terms, and Mayor Paine said that I had 
given Memphis $450,000. I did not. I 
believe that every penny that land is 
worth will come to my company in the 
increased value given the lots surround- 
ing the piece we deeded to the city.” 

Thus spoke C. C. Hieatt, of Louisville, 
Ky., President of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, in a speech 
before the National Recreation Congress, 
in Memphis, and went on to explain that 
parks and playgrounds are being laid out 
in real estate subdivisions because they 
“put money into the pockets of realtors 
in addition to providing healthful places 
for old and young to play.” 

“It would be foolish,” added Mr. Hieatt, 
“for me to stand up here and tell 
that we are giving away millions of dol- 


you 


lars’ worth of valuable land just for love 
of humanity. It is 
sense combined with an ideal of city plan- 
ning and service that has 
the movement for golf courses, tennis 
courts, bathing beaches, and play areas 
in new subdivisions.” 

He showed how planners are beginning 
to learn from earlier mistakes, as, for in- 
stance, in Louisville, where “a_ short- 
sighted city council years ago spoiled the 
results of the wise city planning of the 
city’s founders by selling off fourteen of 
the fifteen city set aside 
park. The land they sold is occupied by 
the community’s worst slums.” 

Realtors, Mr. Hieatt explained, are 
keenly interesting themselves in 
city planning, 


a case of good horse 


civic started 


squares lor a 


sound 
ind their activities in be- 
half of provision for more adequate recre- 
ational areas in the laying out of new sub- 
being carried on hand im 
hand with a campaign for the better con- 
trol of the billboard nuisance and the 


servation of land values throughout 


divisions art 


con 


the 


communities 
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Water-Works Construc- 
tion and Operation 
in Tientsin 


Artesian Well System Substituted for River Water in 
Forcign Settlement 


By H. F 

ESPITE the ever present danger 

ot Chinese intervention and 
military conquest northern 

Chu construction of community en- 
terprises and private works goes on in 
the great foreign settlement of Tientsin 
this were the most tranquil spot on 

the globe. One of the most interesting 


the Far East, and the 
t of its kind in this part of the world, 
the scheme of the British Municipal 
Couneil in 


lertakings in 


Tientsin for a deep-well sys- 
tem to supply pure water for the British 
where most 
\mericans in Tientsin live 


ex-Crerman concessions, 

ot the 
One of the great problems for the for- 
en resident of China ilwavs has been 
the purification of 
Travelers 


ind alwavs will be 


Wwater-supplies always are 


warned never to eat green truits or 
vegetables and never to drink unboiled 
wate! 


Tientsin’s sole source of water always 
had the muddy Hai-Ho River, 
which flows through the city on its way 
to the Yellow Sea, until, in 1925, the 
British Municipal Covneil undertook to 
bore 


pound 


been 


1 deep well in the water-works com- 
\iter a failure with Chinese bor- 
methods, an American drilling-rig 
was hired from the China Deep Well 
Boring Co., of Shanghai, and a tube was 


ing 


WILKINS 

sunk to a depth of 460 feet. Here strata 
were encountered which have been 
vielding around 300,000 gallons a dav 


than a vear 
the experiment that the Council launched 


out on i 


for more So successful was 


comprehensi\ e scheme of 


stepped wells which by the end of 1927 
will be supplying the entire area with 


100 per cent well water from three sta- 
tions, each ] 


with a normal 
pacity of 


500.000 
equipped with a 
vor, 


output ca- 
and each 
1,000,000-¢allon reser- 
pump-house, shops and _ offices 
wells sunk in 
addition to the first successful one, and 
li 1s estimated that the combined flow 
of the six wells will be ample for the 


illons 


Five have already been 


present and futue needs of the area 


An Adventure in Deep-Well Boring 
F. W. G. Clark, water-works engineer 
tor the British Municipal Council, re- 


counts a curious experience with first 
attempts at boring a deep well in the 


compound. The contractor used a prim- 


itive affair consisting of a wooden tri- 
pod, a winch and a steam pump. The 
casing was slung from the tripod and 
foreed into the ground by 


water through it under pressure 


pumping 

During 
this process the casing was partially ro- 
tated by laborers using pipe tongs for 


CHINESE WELL DRILLING METHODS, 


SHOWING CREW SPUDDING-IN WITH A 
RIG THAT FAILED TO REACH WATER 
The Chinese conception of 
lhiydraulie drilling proved thoroughly in- 
The result was a 
mushroom cavities that finally caused 
the failure of the well. When pumping 
operations started, the easing sank and 
“eaving-up” through the bottom 
curred. 

The  oil-well drilling 
Shanghai was more successful. 
few feet 


leverage. 


adequate. series ol 


Oc- 


outfit from 
Another 


bore was started a from the 


first and a 6-inch tube sunk to 460 feet 
in a fine gray sand bed and fitted with 
42 feet of special screen to deal with 
the very fine sand of the water-bearing 


THE AMERICAN 
OIL-WELL DRILL 
INGOUTFIT WHICH 
WAS BROUGHT UP 
TO TIENTSIN FROM 
SHANGHAI AND 
WAS SUCCESSFUL 
IN DRILLING FOR 
WATER 
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AIR-WELL PUMP 
ING-PLANT IN 
TIENTSIN, SHOW- 
ING TWO INGER 
SOLL-RAND COM 
PRESSORS 


strata. This well and another one sunk 
to a depth of 340 feet on the sme site 
in the compound are both being pumped 
with air-lift at the rate of 27,000 gal- 
lons an hour, using two 9- by 8-inch 
ciose-belted Ingersoll-Rand compres- 
sors with 35-horsepower Siemens motors. 
The pumping-plant is located alongside 
the wells and close to the reservoir. The 
Ingersoll-Rand compressor first used 
was found so successful, Mr. Clark said, 
that two new ones were purchased to 
replace the hired one that lifted the 
first water. 

The net depth of the two wells at the 
Douglas Road 334 


so-called station is 


feet and 424 feet, and the last two at 
the London Road station were put down 
to 636 and 542 feet. Their output will 
be turned into the mains when the sta- 


MAIN PUMPING- 
PLANT OF THE 
BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENT IN TIENTSIN, 
SHOWING THE 
WORTHINGTON 
PUMPS INSTALLED 
TWENTY -FIVE 
YEARS AGO TO 
PURNISH WATER 
FROM THE HAI-HO 
RIVER 


fully completed. Meantime 
they are being kept open with the con- 
tractor’s Ingersoll-Rand compressor and 
with a small Broom & Wade portable 
The China Deep Well Boring Co 
tendered a contract price of 40,000 taels 
(about $30,000 American money) 
boring the last five wells, and these were 
Construction 


tions are 


lor 
done successfully work 
for the reservoir and buildings on the 
Douglas 
competitive design, and the China Con- 
struction Co. was awarded the contract 
at 66.900 taels. or $52,000 in gold. The 
design of the reservoir conforms to lat- 


Road station was opened to 


est practice in reinforced concrete con- 
struction and has special features to iIn- 


sure watertight ness and to prov ide for 
The 


units of 


and unbalanced loads. 


divided into 


expansion 


reservoir 1s two 


192S 


155 
Wlons each, and the valve- and 
in the main 


The pper works of the 


SOO OOO 


weir-houses are Incorpo! ited 


structure 


pump-house and outbuildings 1s In ma- 
chine-made red brick, and the 


attractively desig complete, 


ill three compounds will be indseaped 


The Plant and Its Operation 


The new artesian well system 1s not 
the only interesting thing about the 
British municipal water-works in Tier 
tsin. It is replacing a slow gravity filter 
plant and pumping-station which has 
served the area since 1899 and which 
recent improvements and expansion 


thoroughly efficient 
the 


coMm- 


have brought to 


level Previous to five veurs 


igo, 


plant Was operated ny L private 
franchise. Since the plant 


pany under 


has been under municipal ownership and 
in charge of Mr. Clark, 10 miles of new 
have bye n idded In 335 
new installations were connected to the 
distribution mains, an increase of nearly 


S00 per cent over the preceding vear 
This is a long step from the days when 
all the water used in the area was hand- 
drawn in buckets from the river and 
boiled to kill the bacteria 

The intake station is on the bund or 


ind 


orks station 


waterfront of the British concession 
the intake delivery to the 
550 vards distant is a cast 
1] inches cdhiameter \ 


ron mam ol 


belt-driven 


Gwynne centrifugal pump with a 40- 
horse Lancashire electric motor and an 
S-inch Allen centrifugal with a 25-horse 
G. E. motor are used in the pump-house 


at the intake station. The raw w 
pumped from the river to the works 
station, and the 
tling for twelve to sixteen hours and 


iter 1s 


treatment is bv _ set- 


tration through a slow gravity sand fil- 


ter. Alum coagulant is used if the con- 
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SETTLING - BASINS 
OF THE TIENTSIN 
WATER-WORKS 
HAVING A COM. 
BINED CAPACITY 
OF 500,000 GAL- 
LONS 
The old tower shown 
in the background is 
now used as a stand- 
pipe 


aition the raw 


and 
The 


well water is not treated but pumped 


water calls for it, 


nre-cl 


pre-chlorination is used at all times 


direct to the filtered-water reserve tanks 


Health 


ithorities approve both samples 


\ll research work is done under the 
supe sion of Mr. Clark by French 
med otlicers connected with the Chi- 


nese N ival Medical College 


The Pumping-Station 

The main pumping-station has three 
settling-tanks of 200,000 gallons capacity 
ind_ one of 90,000 gallons. These are of 
steel construction with brick shells for 
frost protection. In addition, there is 
1 sedimentation basin of 500,000 gallons 
apacity, nine slow gravity filters of a 
total area of 13,760 square feet with 24% 
of sand and 6 inches of gravel on 
the beds, a clear-water tank of 60,000 
gallons capacity, masonry construction 
and iron roof for frost protection, and a 
filtered-water storage réservoir of 500,- 
000 gallons eapacity in one of the un- 
used sections of the sedimentation ba- 
sins 

Pumping machinery consists of two 
Worthington duplex compound  con- 
densing pumps, 14 and 20 by 12 by 15; 
one pump of the same make and type, 
12 and 17 by,10 by 15; and two Mum- 
ford duplex compound 
pumps, 7 and 12 by 9 by 7. The pump- 
ing pressure at the station is 37% 
pounds to the square inch. This will be 
raised tgp$0 pounds when the artesian 
wells qt®-put into full use. Also, there 
is a booster pump located on the town 
side of the 91-foot water-tower (which 
used as a standpipe) used to 
raise pressure up to 50 pounds for fire 
service or to meet an emergency 
draught. This has a belt-driven 8-inch 
class “C” Worthington centrifugal 
pump with a 20-horsepower Marelli mo- 
tor 


\ 10-inch 


condensing- 


Is now 


main leads out from the 


works compound into the distribution 
system. This was mainly 4-inch piping, 
but since 1923 much been 


of it has 


changed over to 6-inch, and all the new 


mains are of that type. Leakage in- 
spection is systematic and thorough. To 
protect them from severe frosts, mains 


are laid at an average depth of 4 feet 
Fire-hydrants 
of all blocks and at an 
feet apart 


it the corners 
The department supplies and 
maintains all meters free of cost to con- 
summers 


are located 


iverage ol 


The rate charged to consumers 
in the British concession is $1 (Mex.) 
per 1,000 gallons. This is a little 
than 50 cents, American money, at the 
present The depart- 
ment lays house services to 6 feet inside 
the street boundary wall free of charge 

All work 1s under con- 
tract by a Chinese firm, employing na- 
tive labor and using no modern 
excepting two Little Giant pipe pushers 
made by the Giant Manufacturing Co., 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa 


less 


rate of exchange 


street done 


tools 


A Chinese Contract 

It is interesting to examine a contract 
between the Council and the contractor, 
a Chinese named Kuo Fu Yu, who comes 
from a long and illustrious family of 
excavation contractors in Chihli prov- 
ince. He furnishes the labor and does 
the work efficiently according to specifi- 
cations—very efficiently for a Chinese 
Here is what he agrees to when he signs 
a contract: 

To start on any road within 24 hours 
of receiving instructions to do so; to 
carry on work steadily and continuously 
on any one length until completed; to 
arrange the time of start and the rate 
of work so that no trench is open 24 
hours after notice is given to fill; to sup- 
ply all labor, tools and equipment for 
cutting and backfilling at his own ex- 
pense. 

Here is a typical set of specifications: 


Excavation to be made first over the 
part in which a new main is to be laid; 
width and depth of trench to be exea- 
vated according to instructions as given 
trenches must 
up and kept free of water wherever bad 
ground is encountered; bottom to be 
well rammed after trench is excavated 
and laid with 6 inches of broken brick 
(supplied by the Council); filling to be 
carefully done in 6-inch layers, and we 
rammed as laid, and finished at .such 
depth below the road surface as may be 
instructed each time. 

The pay for such work is astounding] 
cheap—for earth, ash and macadam su: 
faced roads, 55 cents (Mex.) per fang 
or 100 cubic feet, and for brick, asphalt 
and hard-surfaced roads, 85 cents per 
All roads are backfilled for 35 
cents a fang. No wonder it is cheaper to 
hire coolie labor than to import modern 
trench-digging apparatus! 

The water-works staff, all under the 
supervision of Mr. Clark, consists of an 
assistant engineer, John Lilly; a works 
foreman; eleven native office assistants 
and five meter inspectors; and 60 native 
workmen—fitters, drivers, firemen, filter 
operators, coolies and so on. The whole 
plant was operated on a budget of a 


in each case; be shored 


fang. 


little more than $100,000 (gold) last 
year, with an excess income over ex- 


penditure of about $12,000 after paying 
8 per cent on capital and providing a 
sum of $8,100 for depreciation. 


Home Rule as an Aid to Municipal 

Experimentation 

1] YME rule would produce variety in 
municipal administration, rather than 

uniformity. We should thus have in every 

state a number of experiment stations of 

administration, taxation, and social bet- 


terment, each seeking a solution: of its 


local problem and each contributing to the 
political experience of the country. 
—Freperic C. Howe. 
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PORTION OF COMPLETED 


DISK MARKING AT FOUR CORNERS 
STAGGERED PEDESTRIAN 


(BROAD AND 


MARKET STREETS) 
ROUTE LINES AFTER THREE MONTHS’ SERVICE 


SHOWING WORD ‘‘STOP’’ AND 


Pavement Marking with Metal Disks 


ASSISTANT 


ECENTLY, Director William 

Brennan of the Department of 

Public Safety, of Newark, de- 
cided to replace some of the familiar 
white paint lines with a more permanent 
form of marking by embedding metal 
disks in the pavement. Engineers of the 
Bureau of Streets were called upon to 
lay out the necessary lines and to super- 
vise the installation. 

In this city, the purpose of the metal 
markers, like that of the paint lines, is to 
define pedestrian lanes and “stop” lines 
at intersections. To accomplish this, 
metal disks 3 inches in diameter have 
been regularly spaced in the pavement 
along the desired lines, presenting to the 
eyes of the motorist and the pedestrian 
a visible attractive guide. In replacing 
the white paint, no hope was entertained 
of obtaining lines more conspicuous, the 
cuestion of ultimate economy and semi- 
permanency being the controlling fac- 
tors. To make the metal marked lines 
more nearly approach the effectiveness 
of the white paint lines is yet our ob- 
jective. 

Since many types of markers are on 
the market differing in composition, size, 
adaptability and price, the choice of 
metal from the standpoint of visibility 
must be weighed with these other factors. 
Newark has used three distinctive types 
of disks and has carefully considered and 
is considering the advisability of using 
some of the others. Monel metal marked 


ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT O1 


By CHESTER MUELLER 
Pusiic AFFAIRS, 
their cost is rela- 
trial installation has 
been ordered for cross walks neal 
the Hudson Tubes terminal. Brass and 
aluminum disks, while less bright, are 
comparatively inexpensive and have been 


lines appear brightest ; 
tively high, but a 
just 


used extensively Besides these, a pat- 
form of marker called a “Mar- 
kette” has proved to be very satisfactory 
in this city. Traffie serves to keep the 
metals shiny and, except when the pave- 
ment is covered by a film of dirt-laden 
moisture, the line is clearly discernible 
to the motorist while he is vet some dis- 


ented 


tance away 


Securing Maximum Visibility 

The closer the spacing, consistent with 
the conservation of the pavement sur- 
face and with economy, the more visible 
the line will be. The first lines in New- 
ark were defined by spacing 3 inch di- 
ameter disks on 8S inch centers 
along a straight line. This arrangement 
makes the visibility of the lines perfect 
from the pedestrian’s viewpoint, since 
his looks their length. To 
make the lines broader and more evident 
to the motorist with the same number of 
units, all succeeding lines are formed by 
offsetting second disk from the 
original line by 3 inches. While metal- 
marked lines are satisfactory substitutes 
for most white paint lines, it does not 


brass 


along 


eve 


every 


appear feasible to attempt to designate 


complicated lines by means of the 


Newark, N. J 


‘dotted lines.” In addition to marking 
the lines, the word “Stop” is outlined in 
placing disks in single 
The let- 
high and 1% 
letters with 
close disk spacing being so designed for 
the benefit of the 

In addition to the question of appear- 
ince, it is the problem of installation 
that largely influences the choice of the 
markers total of 315 
miles of pavement in Newark, 112 miles 
are of asphalt, most of the principal ar- 
embedding the 
markers in asphalt is the most important 
task. So far, the only installations in 
Newark have been in sheet asphalt and 
bitulithie surfaces. All disks 
have some form of anchoring device by 
which the metal is held in the pavement. 
Some are adapted only to asphalt sur- 
others suited to all pave- 

Practically all are installed to 
flush with the pave- 
ment, with no projecting edges subject to 


the roadway by 


lignment on 5 inch centers 


ters are about 3% feet 


feet wide, the long, narrow 


motorist 


Since out of a 


paved, 


Teries being so 


tvpes ol 


faces, being 
ments. 
he slightly above or 
heing torn up by traffie 

The alumi- 
num disks used in Newark are made of 
metal about 1/16 inch in thickness, and 
vertical sides % 
inch the “dish” and 
applying force cause the circular edge 
to penetrate the asphalt for a distance 
of ™% inch anchor the disk 
in place this solid disk is 


3-ineh diameter brass and 


dish-shaped, having 


deep Inverting 


and to 


When 


| 
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] 
g lorced into the asphalt, the con- 
ned air is compressed and in addition 
ndering installation is believed to 
ken the bond between the metal and 
h phalt Disks of this design now 
I e a small hole through their suriace 
remedy this condition Markettes 
have three sharp-pointed triangular 
prongs punched out of the metal surface 
and turned down at right angles to serve 
s anchors Less irea Oot met is visible 
per unit, for a given diameter, with this 
type; however, the pointed and seared 
projections penetrate even fairly cool 
sphalt, whereas the brass and iuuminum 


sks with their greater length of cut- 


fy eage require a temperature of at 
east 60 degrees | In bitulithi pave- 
ment the solid circular cutting edges of 
the itter experience difficulty on en- 
countering the coarse aggregate: mark- 
ers with less cutting-edge area mav be 
easily installed 


Ramming the disks in place by hand 
labor is perfectly feasible, but for econ- 


omy Newark utilizes a steam roller 
This method requires that the disk re- 
main upright on its cutting edges, be 
sufhieiently stable to remain in pl wwe and 
suffimently rigid to retain its shape while 
the roller passes onto and over it. With 
cle conditions and care in installing, 


Le, with warm pavement and a heavy 
roller passing slowly over one disk at a 
time, no trouble is experienced in em- 
bedding any of the types used in New- 
ark. With less favorable conditions some 
of our brass and a good many of our 
iluminum disks flatten out instead of 


penetrating 
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APPEARANCE OF STRAIGHT LINES AT BROAD AND SOUTH STREETS AFTER A YEAR 
AND ONE HALF OF SERVICE 
Note two disks in foreground which appear raised. These lines were installed in a cool pave 


ment, the solid brass disks being used. The edges of the two disks flattened slightly under the 
roller and undercut the surrounding asphalt, which traffic has since ground out 


The marking of 
handled in the following manner: The 


Intersections Is 


Police Department designates the inter- 
section and the lines to be marked and 
furnishes experienced traffic officers to 
expedite the work. The engineers make 
most of the necessary measurements 


along the curb lines and, by timing the 
f traffic, 
During a custom- 
ary halt in traffic a chalked line is 
stretched across one street and the pe- 
During the same 


work with the changes in flow « 


little delay is caused 


destrian lanes marked 


te Newark Eveniy News 


ROLLING DOWN DISKS AT BROAD AND MARKET STREETS, NEWARK, FOR PEDES- 
TRIAN ROUTES 


intermission the line is reinforced 
marked at every 8 inches with lumber 
crayon, although if an interval of trafi 
does pass over the chalk lines they w 
not be entirely obliterated. When all 
the lines are laid out, and traffic halts, 
the disks are laid at the points marked 
and the roller brought into action 
Three or four passages of the roller en 
beds the disks. To mark correctly, the 
21,- by 4-feet sheets of 
beaver board, having the letters cut out 
to a 3-inch width, are used as patterns 
The four sheets are laid on the pave- 
ment and trued to the proper line and 
spacing, and the letters outlined with 
crayon. At a subsequent interruption 
in traffic the disks are laid in place and 
rolled in. 

This method has enabled the installa- 
tion of four words “Stop” (about 350 
disks used) in less than 45 minutes, and 
the installation of lines at the rate of 
400 units per hour at Broad and Market 
Streets, conceded to be the world’s sec- 
ond busiest intersection, on a week-day 
afternoon. The foree employed in this 
work consists of one roller, a laborer and 
five men to measure and lay out the 
disks. With this force and using the 
method outlined above, very little incon- 
venience or delay to traffic is caused. 

Painting white lines results either in 
considerable delay to traffic, or lines 
smudged by traffic, and to be properly 
maintained the painted lines might re- 
quire (but not necessarily receive) re- 
newal once a month for at least eight 
months of the year. The metal disks 
once installed, remain in the pavement 
winter and summer, traffic brightening 
rather than obliterating the lines. Con- 
sidering the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both kinds of lines, the metal 
marked ones fare best in the comparison. 


word “Stop,” 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF THE SURFACE LINES IN BERLIN, GERMANY 


Housing as an Activity of European ‘Tramways 


COMMON practice in European 
the living 
for least, of 
the empl vees of the street-railway SYS- 
tems, at or directly adjacent to the car- 
Apartments are frequently pro- 


eities 1s provision of 


quarters some, at 


house. 
\ ided on upper stories ol carhouse build- 
ings, and some systems are providing 
more extensive housing on sites adjoin- 
The Electric Rail- 
Journal has recently illustrated 
and described this correlative feature of 
the tramways, as a part of a 
articles by Henry W. Blake, Senior Edi- 
tor, on his observations of European ur- 
ban transportation. THe AMERICAN 
Crry is indebted to Mr. Blake for the 
illustrations here shown, and for the fol- 
lowing excerpt Irom one of his articles: 

“The undertaking of this 
kind is undoubtedly that of the Berlin 
Surface Lines. This company has erected 


ing the carhouses. 
way 


series ol 


most extensive 


apartment buildings adjoining eight of its 
carhouses, the buildings having from 58 
to 247 sets of apartments each. The larg- 


est of these employee apartment houses 
is one completed during the last six 
months adjoining 2 300-car capacity car- 
house on Miillerstrasse. This structure 
occupies an entire block, with the car- 
house in the middle of one side, and it 


contains 165 


three-room 


ten single-room apartments, 
and 72 
this classification only 
not the 
two-room 


two-room apartments 
apartments In 
living-rooms are counted, i. e., 
kitchen, bath or hall. Thus, a 
apartment would have besides these three 
rooms, two good-sized rooms suitable for 
the 


slee ping at night. The sizes of these rooms 


general purposes in daytime and for 
in the two-room apartment illustrated are 
16 feet 3 inches x 13 feet 6 inches and 12 
feet 2 inches x 12 feet 6 inches. In addi- 
tion, apartment bal- 
in front of the apart- 


nearly has a 
All the 
building toward the center is space 
for flower-beds. Half of the cost of 
buildings furnished by the 

Street Railway, which is owned by 
city. The other half of the 


every 
cony. way 
ment 
these 
Berlin 
the 
was fur- 


was 


cost 


nished at low interest terms by another 
department of the city government, known 


as the 


ohnungst 


“These ap 


Gesellschaft 


Irsoree 


irtments are rented to em- 


ploye es at a rate which is considerably 
less than would be uid for corre spond- 
ing accommodations in an _ outside 
apartment house There is also the 
understanding that they are primarily 
for employees of the company, and 
while a tenant is not obliged to vacate 


if he ceases to remain in the employ ol 
the company, his lease provides that he 
shall then rental The 
aggregate based on provid- 
ing a sinking-fund of 1 per cent a year 
on the 


pay a higher 


rentals are 
buildings after pay- 
and interest 

labor 


cost ol the 
Ing mumtenance 
“The 


Continent is 


rate of turnover on the 


less than that on many 
Men who accept em- 


ployment seem to do so with the 


American roads 
idea 
of remaining indefinitely in the service 
This condition, obviously, simplifies th« 
question of the erection of housing ac- 
commodations.” 


City Cooperation 


ONE OF THE MULLERSTRASSE APART- 
MENT HOUSES, BERLIN 


Helps Street-Car 


Company Win National Award 


HE Charles A. Coffin award “for the 
distinguished 
development of 


most contribution to 
the electrical railway 
transportation” went to the Grand Rap- 
ids Railroad Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
in 1927. L. J. Delamarter is Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. The 
pany is a subsidiary of the Commonwealth 
Power Co., the Hodenpyl-Hardy 


com- 


one of 
interests. 

The story of how the company won this 
iward dates back to 1918, when the com- 
the falling-off in 


increasing use of automobiles 


pany, with 


clue to the 


patronage 


for individual transportation, became in 
need of increased street-railway fares 
Negotiations were commenced with the 


looking to an alteration of the fran- 
chise with such an end in Grand 


Rapids had, in 1918, gone under the com- 


city 
VIew 
mission-manager form of government 
The 


ness 


Commission was composed of busi- 
the 
street-railway transpor- 


men who saw necessity of pre- 


serving ace quate 


tation tor the m inicipality while if the 
same time protecting the city’s interests 
The company furnished the city with 
complete reports of operation costs. Val- 
ration studies were made, and after delib- 
erations extending ovet i period of six 
months, the ¢i nd the company agreed 
upon i fan il s of January l 1922 
of $5500,000 reduction of $2,400,000 
from the luation ol ho 000.000 
which the cor uy claimed when the 
negotiation tarted was ike! 
s 190 I ranchise on if 

! company f 1 the right to earn 
Ss r cent 

The francl dt d by ¢ \t- 
orney Gar ) in tion 

ith the Engineering Departme It 

lexibl ny of it ro ns 

designed to | he « 

= ) I Lo I 0 i 
ronage \ shding s ot ire 
dopted, ranging fror cents to ten 
cents, with ilege of selling tickets 
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hade less than the single fare rate 

The franchise was adopted September 22 
The new scale was initiated under a 
fare of ten cents and seven tickets for 
fiftv ce nts As rece ipts fell he low oper- 
ating expenses, the number of tickets for 
fiity cents was reduced to six. This was 
found to produce a revenue sufficiently 
higher th in expenses to en ible the com- 
pany to embark upon a plan of re habili- 


Chroughout all negotiations the city de- 
pended upon its own Engineer, Gerald J 
Wagner. He worked out the “fair value” 
as agreed to by the company’s engineers, 
and the “service at cost” flexible sched- 
ule of fares for the franchise Shortly 
after the adoption of the franchise he 
resigned as Director of Public Service. 
but was retained by the city as consult- 
ing engineer to supervise for the city the 
operations of the company. He still con- 
tinues in that capacity, though serving 
also several other cities in public utility 
matters 

lhe franchise provides that the com- 
pany furnish monthly reports to the city 


R 


all its operations. Plans for ex- 
ensions, alterations, purchases and, in 
short, lor every proposed move bearing 
upon cost of service and regulation of 
fares, must be submitted to the city com- 
mission for approval. In 1924 the com- 
pany was temporarily re-financed. In 
1926 a permanent re-financing, in which 
the holding company relinquished equities 
valued at $600,000, was effected. This 
makes it much easier for the company to 
meet its obligations under the franchise 

In 1924 the company suffered a fire 
which destroyed fifty ears. With the ap- 
proval of the city, the company decided 
to replace its stock with the finest. Car- 
building companies in three cities wer: 
invited to compete for the forthcoming 
order All built samples and = shipped 
them to the city, where they were tried 
out for about a year, the public being in- 
vited to express an opinion as to which 
it liked best. The order for the new roll- 
ing stock finally went to the St. Louis 
Car Company 

As the cars are described in the Electric 
Railway Journal, “the main features are 
the comfort and beauty of soft leather 
bucket-type automobile seats, mosaic 
rubber tile floor covering, special illumina- 
tion, cabinet-inclosed control mechanism, 
easy ingress and egress, bright colored 
painting and streamline body with aprons 
emphasizing the low-hung appearance, no- 
table noiselessness, beauty of large plate 
glass vestibule windows and illuminated 
dash 

The Grand Rapids franchise, instead of 
being drawn largely by attorneys for the 
company, as has been the case all too 
often, was prepared by the City Attorney, 
cooperating with the city’s own Engineer, 
with the idea of obtaining city supervi- 
sion of all operations and undertakings of 
the company. 

Though the company is permitted by 
the franchise to earn 8 per cent on its 
fixed valuation, it has not done so. At 
the same time, it has produced sufficient 
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THE NEW STREET CARS IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The lower photograph shows the parade of the 30 new cars when placed in services; above is a 
closer view of one. Each bears the name of a prominent former citizen 


net revenue to enable it gradually to re- 
build its properties, and to obtain § the 
new rolling stock, which enabled it to win 
the C. A. Coffin award. City officials be- 


lieve the supervision provided by the 
franchise thus far has worked out. very 
well. 

MORRIS J. WHITE 


Measuring the Results of Community Advertising 


the conviction that 
4 Chamber of Commerce men every- 
where are becoming clearer in their own 
minds as to what constitutes feasible com- 
munity objectives, and that they are 
studying such objectives more closely in 
relation to local problems, Wroe F. Alder- 
son, of the Domestic Commerce Division 
of the Department of Commerce, outlined 
before the 1927 convention of the National 
Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries at Columbus, Ohio, some inter- 
esting recent developments in city pro- 
grams for promotion through advertising. 
The Department of Commerce is about to 
publish a Community Advertising Bulle- 
tin prepared by Mr. Alderson, based on a 
study that had led the author to feel 
that any real measurement of the results 
of community advertising will be next to 
impossible until three things have come 
fo pass: 

1. That all promotional campaigns 
shall be based upon clearly defined ob- 
jectives which are subject to aftainment 
through promotional methods 

2. That intense city rivalries be r 


placed by the pooling of common inter- 
ests where communities are trying to 
market identical advantages 

3. That several types of information 
having the most vital bearing on com- 


munity promotion be collected at regu- 
lar intervals. 

An interesting illustration of the value 
of pleasant living conditions as a stimu- 
lus to city growth was cited by Mr. Alder- 
son in his Columbus talk: 

“Here and there are to be found Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries who pro- 
claim that they do not desire rapid growth 
in their communities. They say that their 
little towns are quiet and lovely and their 
people wish them to remain so. The ob- 
jectives proper to a metropolis, they be- 
lieve, are not for them to pursue. Some 
of these towns are spending all the money 
which might go for promotion on vari- 
ous community improvements and facili- 
ties. And, ironically enough, they are 
finding that these civic accomplishments 
are bringing them unsolicited publicity, 
and settlers who hear of their pleasant 
living conditions are moving in and estab- 
lishing homes.” 


The moral seems to be that the most 
important factors in worth-while city 
growth are an attractive community, well 
governed, and a contented, enthusiastic 
citizenship. Such a community, if it wishes 
to expand in population or industries, can 
tell its story to the world with confidence 
that it has something worth while to sell. 


—— 
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Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


FORWARD STEPS 


Mttractive Electric Lighting Units ether with the two lights placed at 

Replace Last of Gas Lamps street intersectio ords ample protec- 
Sr. Pavt, Minn.—The final scrapping of the pedestrian 

ill antiquated lighting units in the city A 1,000-lumen lamp is used at present 


of St. Paul took place in the past year. 1m each standard, because of insufficient 
This change has been going on since 1915, ‘nds in the city’s present budget. How- 
when the old gasoline lights were first re- Ver, the system :s laid out for the use 
placed with pendant 4,000-lumen lamps, of 2,500-lumen lamps, and increased illu- 
followed by the replacing of the enclosed M™ination ean be had by simply changing 
carbon-arc and the flaming-are lamps in the lamps. 

quick succession with 4,000- and 10,000- The series-series system of distribution 
lumen incandescent lamps. Finally, ap- is used throughout 
proximately 1,600 gas lights were replaced ary group consists of approximately thirty 
with 2,792 1,000-lumen ornamental lights lights. Thess 
in the residential section. from two- 


, of which each second 


secondary groups are fed 
coil series transformers mounted 
As laid out, the system consists of stand- on the Northern States Power Co.’s poles 
ards with light centers 13 feet above the in the alley, there by eliminating all high 
ground level, placed along both sides of voltages from the underground circuits 
the main streets in a staggered position and from the standards. Groups of the 
with one light for an average of every 100 transformers are then connected through 
feet of street. On the side streets one overhead circuits to constant-current reg- 
light is placed at the alley intersections as ulators located either at the station or 
a protection against footpads. These side on poles, and remote-controlled. 
streets usually have a length of 300 feet, For underground distribution, No. 8 
and one light placed at the alley, to- solid 1.000-volt 30 per cent rubber, lead- 


DAY AND NIGHT VIEWS OF ONE OF ST. PAUL’S ATTRACTIVE NEW LANTERNS AND 
STANDARDS 


sed cal ( 1 with thr lavers of 
ite, Is ust Steel tape w ) ed be- 
se it has | our experience that when 
steel-taped ca l lamaged the defect 
does not immediately show up, making 
it more difficult to locate the fault, and 


almost impossible in some cases t 
the responsibility. With the jute covering 
the cable is usually severed and both re 


sponsibility ind location are immediate ly 
established 

The standards used are of combined 
pressed-steel and cast-iron construction 
The design is one deve loped for the eity 
and is the same for all posts used in the 
city. A lantern-type head was chosen, 
as we felt that because of its rigid con- 
struction and the relatively inexpensive 
glass panels used, the maintenance costs 
would be materially lessened. The stand- 
ards and lanterns are of Westinghouse 
make, and are the city’s property, together 
with the series transformers and the cir- 
cuits from transformers to lamps 

The Department, with the cooperation 
of the Western Stamping & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of this city, developed an illum- 
inated sign, which was placed on each of 
the two posts at all street intersections. 
This sign gives 24-hour service in that 
the sign is equally legible by night and 
by day. The sign utilizes the light usually 
wasted in the bottom of the fixture, by 
reflecting it through the etched lettered 
glass sign panels. In addition, the sign 
is made an integral part of the post, giv- 
ing permanence and sightliness 

H. C. STREICH, 


Supermtendent of Lighting 


Visual Instruction Campaign 
Promotes Civic Cleanliness 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Quietly, during the 
fifteen-minute intermissions at public 
band concerts last summer in Philadel- 
phia, more than a million people from 
every grade of society were shown the 
possibilities of civic cleanliness by means 
of lantern slides. Following the slides, 
silently rebukeful pictures were flashed on 
the screen showing beautiful Fairmount 
Park rendered unsightly by empty bags, 
boxes, old newspapers, and other kinds of 
refuse. 

Labor Day, which ended the season of 
outdoor concerts, marked the launching 
of a still bigger program for the silent 
te aching of civie cleanliness The lantern 
slides, we all knew, were inadequate, but 
the motion pictures which we desired were 
impossible, owing to our lack of money. 
The popularity of the slides, however, and 
the great possibilities in this form of edu- 
cation aroused the interest of the Public 
Ledger, and its management promptly an- 
swered the appeal and agreed to finance 
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the Joint Committee in its work of pro- 
ling the kind of pictures preferred. Mo- 
es of str conditions are now 
I ready for exhibition They will 
hown in the bl chools with the cor- 
cooperation of the Superintendent 
1 to such elul s request ther 
Ar ber DO ha Kked 
exhil ion nad irniou womens 
gral ms | t themselves on th 
ng list In th eparation of these 
i ell aS ¢ the lanter 
i the B of Street Cleaning | 
I he wort nd the Joint ¢ mut 
‘ he women’s « has provided th 
! hrough } ibove entioned 
Philadelphia is the first city m Ameri 
to adopt the new silent method of teach- 
Ing CIVICS which has ilre been produc- 
tive of remarkable results in Rome, and 


which has been introduced in Paris and :n 
Madrid. When I was in Rome last year, 
I was greatly impressed by seeing the pic- 
which were exhibited in the public 
and the effect which these pic- 
tures had on the habits of the people. I 
was even more impressed when I learned 
that the Italian Government has offered 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations 

in International Institute of Educational 
Cinema” to be maintained in Rome at the 
expense of the Italian people, under the 
of the League of Nations 
idea is that “the successful 
application of moving pictures to the in- 
tellectual elevation of a nation should be 
extended throughout the world as a bene- 
fit to humanity, and that such an institute 
by the League of Nations 
would be helpful to governments, public 
ind 


tures 


square Ss, 


supervision 
Mussolini's 


supervised 


commercial 
enterprises, and diffuse useful information 
of every kind by film.” 

The 


ternational 


private institutions, and 


main purpose of this proposed In 
Institute of Educational 


Cinema is to teach the public the privi- 
leges and obligations of citizenship. In- 
stead of meetings, speeches, and discus- 
sions resorted to in the past, this new- 
style teaching of civics will arouse the 
dormant civic conscience through visual 
instruction 

Philadelphia's response to the idea was 


surprising and exce ptionally encouraging. 
Not only the city officials, but 
organizations, and all sorts of 
variets 


women’s 
men’s clubs, 
societies representative ol a wide 
of interests, showed hearty approval. One 
short summer of visual education 1n street 
cleaning cannot be expected to change the 
untidy habits of a big city like Philadel- 
but the genuine interest 
aroused is a hopeful 


We 


Irom 


phia very 


vugury of ultimate 
justified in expecting re- 
sults this in 
schools and clubs, results which will not 
improvement 
tions but help to create a love of beauty 
Contrast has been the 
of our whole program, and the 
littered streets have always 


success 


are 


winter's campaign 


only show street condi- 


for its own sake. 
kevnot« 
pictures of 
been followed with views of clean streets 
ind spoth ss parks 

IMOGEN B. OAKLEY, 


( rman, Joint Committee on Open-Air 


Pictures, Philadelphia Civie Club. 
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THIS IS NOT A COLOSSAL BASEBALL, BUT THE NEW ‘‘HORTONSPHERE’’ DISTRICT 
GAS STORAGE TANK IN NORWICH, CONN. 


Solving the Old Problem of the 
Unsightly Gas Storage Tank 


Norwicu, Conn.—That cities should be 
attractive throughout all their varying 
neighborhoods, is becoming a point of pol- 
icy in American municipal administration. 
The scientific planning and zoning of « 
city, as we know in Norwich, is no longer 
a mere matter of engineering, but is an 
esthetic matter well. Municipal of- 
ficials everywhere are beginning to recog- 


as 


nize the responsibility for making public 
buildings (when public buildings are in 


order) beautiful as well as scientificaily 
efficient. Street systems are no longer 
laid out by city engineers without due 
regard to their harmonious lines and 
curves. Parkways and open spaces now- 
adays must be scenically landscaped. 
Even  street-lighting standards, traffic 


towers, and all such public-service accesso- 
ries are 
lie art” 

More 
ginning 
officials, 


beginning to be considered “pub- 
no less than public utilities. 

and more, private building is be- 
to come under the control of city 
so much so that national plan- 
ning and zoning authorities are already 
telling that not far distant day 
when it is expected that every American 
city will have 
now 


us of 
its architectural board just 
board. This 
board will be expected to pass upon every 
new structure undertaken in any neighbor- 
hood of a city or town, and not only as 
to the merits of that in- 
dividual architectural also 
with due regard to its harmony with 
neighboring buildings, all which will 
fit into a well-planned scheme of construc- 
tion 


as it has its zoning 


structure as 


an 
creation, but 


Gas houses and gas storage tanks have 
in the past been among the 
ous offenders against the civic probity of 
In large cities, they 
have been chiefly centered in industrial 
sections and such ne ighborhoods as have 
given the term “gas-hous« 


most notori- 


their ne ighborhoods. 


gangs” a mean- 
ing synonymous with the most highly or- 
ganized and criminal elements of under- 
world life. And when, in the history of 
cities, the time has inevitably come wheu 


the central storage system was no longer 
adequate, and district storage tanks wer 
erected, it ordinarily meant th 
“blighting” of new neighborhoods. This 
is a problem that the history of American 
cities will show to have caused the 
scientious official much concern. 
This old problem has begun to } 
solved in a new way, thoroughly in kee; 
ing with the new ideas of civie beautifi- 
cation. The humblest of public service 
utilities are qualifying for a place in the 
landscape. 


has 


con- 


It is a matter of self-congratu- 
lation for Norwich, and a matter which 
entitles her to a place of prominence 
among American cities in this new rivalry 
to improve their physical appearance: 
that she has been among the very first to 
demonstrate that the proverbial old eye- 
sore may be transformed into an element 
of beauty. The city’s new pressure stor- 
age tank, surrounded by attractive plant- 
ing In an open space, is a gleaming sphe 
that has the appearance at a first glance 
of a colossal baseball. It is an affirmativ: 
answer to the question which has so oft 
been asked by city officials in the past. 
and hitherto always answered in the neg.- 
tive: Is there any way of effectively d 
guising gas tanks or otherwise rendering 
them less objectionable? 
M. R. WATERS 
Mayo 


Demonstrating Home Building 

AttTLesoro, Mass.—Three years ago thy 
building of homes in Attleboro was prac- 
tically at a standstill. The Directors « 
the Chamber of Commerce worked out 
plan to stimulate and encourage hot 
building, and in three years their efforts 
were crowned with success. 

Three moderately priced demonstrat \ 
houses were erected, one each in 1925, 192! 
and 1927, to give the prospective hon 


owner some idea of what he could hope to 


for a small investment. Thes 
homes were completely furnished a1 
opened for public inspection. 

The first demonstration house, of Dut 
Colonial type, cost $7,300, including hous: 


secure 


3 


i 


— 
’ 


onger 


second, a Colonial 


lot. grading, ete The 

bungalow, cost $4.700, including house, lot, 
erading, ete. The third, called “Every- 
man’s House,” because it is within the 
reach of the average working man, cost 
only $3.800, including the house, lot, grad- 
ing. Insurance tor one yvear, water, gas 


nd sewer connections, ind interest on the 
the construction. This price 
The 


Chamber of 


money during 
iny builder's profits. 
the 


ch irges 


does not include 
what it cost 


The 


price is 


(Commerce rental for this 


DEMONSTRATION HOUSE NO. 3—-ATTLEBORO CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE 


The house is a story and a half, with two bedrooms and bath 
on the second floor, and dining-room, living-room and kitchen in the 


on the first floor 
house, conservatively estimated, will bi 
$27 per month. This includes interest on 
investment, taxes, and water. 
with the demonstration 
Building Association was 
Its grant 
ond mortgage loans at 6 per cent on new 
If the prospective builder had 15 


entire 
In connection 
Home 


house Ss oa 


organized purpose was to sec- 


house 


per cent ol the entire cost of the hous« 
and lot, the Home Building Association 
would help to finance the balance. In 


three years, nineteen citizens were assisted 


by the Association. The homes, including 
lot, ete., have an gate value of $200,- 


aggre 


000. Many other homes have been erected 
through the stimulation and _ interest 
created. The directors of the Chamber 
feel that they have promoted a most 


notable and worthy community endeavor 
G. CORNELIUS BAKER 


Secret \ Att » Chamber ot Commerce 


A Modern Municipal Garage 

ScuHenectapy, N. Y.—Schenectady’s new 
municipal garage, made possible by an 
ippropriation of $100,000 by the Common 
Council, has been completed. It is 
Foster Avenue, 
modations for between 
nobiles and trucks 
of the most 
floors 
tanks, with a 
of 21,000 gallons, 
that the city will be able to buy its gaso- 
line Two of the tanks, 
gallons, will be 
third tank, holding 
filled through auto- 
operating the larger 
It is « xpected that this system 
thor 


lo- 
and has accom- 
75 and 100 auto- 
The structure is 
modern in the state, with the 
Three 


acity 


cate d on 
one 


two connected by a ramp 
combined Cul 


installed so 


storage 


have been 


at wholesal 

10.000 
only Phe 
1,000 gallons, will be 


matic pumps 


rates 


each holding for 


storage 


Irom 
containers. 


innually 
BARTLETT 


isands of dollars 
GUY 


will save 


THE 
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Bureau of Home Play Established 

Los ANGELES, Cauir—The 
ment of a Bure iu of Home Play has been 
announced by the Department of Play- 
ground and Recreation of the city of Los 
Angeles. The this Bureau 
have been State d 


establish- 


objectives of 
is follows: 
knowledge of the edu- 
cational value of children’s play activities 
and to ind 


l To promot 


encourage critical intellige nt 


selection of such activities for the child 
in the home 
2 lo encourage ro- 
vision of Space 


ind facilities for the play 


of children in the home 
o. lo encouruge 
rental participation with 


children in play activities 
and supervision of children 
in play at 


1. To 


on the 


home 
discour ine play 
public streets and 
places 


Home 


hazardous 
Bureau of 


other 


The 


Play will be essentially a 
promotive agency Cir- 
culars will be published 


dealing with such subjects 
as the 
back-yard playground, sug- 


construction ol a 


gested games for the home, 
musical and dramatic play 
home, 


Suggestions 


for children’s 


partics 
By means of personal con- 


lerences, 


pubhe iddre 
the 


froup mectings 


enlistment of interest in home plays 


problem by other agencies, exhibits, radio 
talks and other methods, the Bureau will 
ende avor to contribute tow ird the iccoli- 


Miss Paul- 


in charge of the 


ilms stated 
Director 


plishment of the 

ine Storer is the 

Bureau. 
Municipal 


departments 


and ition 
heretofore 
cerned largely the 


neighborhood play centers as a 


lay ground 
have 
with 


recre 
been con- 
establishment ot 
coopera- 
tive community endeavor to provide the 
means whereby children might engage in 


the forms of play essential to their growth 


ind development. High property values 
which result in placing a premium upon 
the use of land, congestion in residential 
neighborhoods, crowded homes, disappear- 
ince of back vards, increased auto traffic 


on streets ind highw ivs, are factors which 


have tended to deprive children of ope 
portunities to ex} 
ibout the home as in vears gone by 
community and neighborhood playground 
is society's answer to the problem 

lhe neighborhood playground, however, 
in be but a partial Nothing 
{ place of the in the hfe of 
the child. Responsibility 


ildren « 


inswer ean 


take the home 
tor 


innot be entirely 


gated to a community-emploved lay 
idet Commu nity playgrounds cannot 
be so generously provided is to be con 
enient for all children The most gen 
ere = ro on would still le ive the 
vounger child, whose convenience is the 
mvenience of a parent, a nurse or older 

er or brother, unprovided for r} 
home should always be the child's plav- 


ground, the parent the child’s play leader 


thought of governmental 
iternalism in this move ol the Plav- 
ground and Recreation Department. In- 
deed, in the ¢ blishment of this work 
the Departmer seeking to put more of 
the responsibility on the individual par 
ent, where it | ngs. There has been too 
great i tendenc to shilt) responsibility 
from the pare i the hore »> the com 
munity This is apparent in health, edu- 
cation, publ recreation and other 
fields. This trend has been inevitable, al- 
though specialists In the fields ol 
social work have recognized the unfavor- 
ible consequences of the trend The task 
of the Bureau of Home Play is not to do 
the work of the home but to aid the home 

in doing what rightfully it should do 

GEORGE HJELTI 

Superinter P g nd Re 


Emergency Water-Supply Pro- 

vides Paradise of Scenic Beauty 

and Outdoor Play 
WILMINGTON, N. ¢ 


Greenfield Lake is 
il ittractive example o! i! 


whi CHEV 


Im =the ol 
water-supply held in reserve against pos- 
sible future emergence ind its transtor- 
ination into a municipal recreation center 
The lake, a bluish-black stretch of 148 
icres, 1s located at the southern edge o 
Wilmington and stretches tor more than 
mile along the highway leading to 
the lower ore peaches 

The picturesque moothness of th 
water refl enues ol gre 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL GARAGE AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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SWIMMING AND BOATING ARE POPULAR ON GREENFIELD LAKE, WILMINGTON, N. C., WHERE CYPRESS TREES GROWING OUT 
OF THE WATER PROVIDE GRATEFUL SHADE ON HOT DAYS 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT WHICH IS REGULARLY USED BY THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN AT GREENFIELD LAKE, WAS MADE 


POSSIBLE BY 


Skirting the lake is 
t 13-acre strip denst ly wooded with oaks, 
chinaberry trees, cypresses, and other trees 
native 


cevpress hummocks 


to the soil, exce pt whe re clearings 
have been made for formal flower gardens, 
fountains, waterfalls, or groups of playing 


quipment 


The deep shade of the trees 
they fringe the lake, 


overlapping the 


where meeting and 


shadows of cypresses 
which grow in profusion from the water 


create a peculiar beauty of 


coloring ar- 
resting at any time of day but becoming 
dark 
culated to bring even to the spirit of the 
dullard a sense of wonder and charm. 

Wilmington’s practical- minded Park 
Commissioner, James E. L. Wade, be- 
lieved it all very well to create such a 
beauty-spot, but, with the complete co- 
operation of Mayor Walter H. Blair and 
Commmissioner Joseph E. Thompson, 
has installed playground equipment as 
well, providing for thousands of children. 
There are boats, too, a zoo, an aquarium, 
ind a great pavilion for band concerts, 
dancing, or even conventions. 

The park was purchased in 1925, at a 
cost of $25,000 to the city, and additional 
appropriations have totaled $5,600. Even 
the “stingiest” taxpayer of the city freely 
admits that the park is now easily worth 
ten times the total spent. People through- 
out the section, in fact, have begun to 
take a prideful proprietorship in Green- 
field Lake. 

The purchase of the lake averted a race 
crisis. When, in 1925, it came into the 
market as a private amusement pavilion, 
the opportunity to purchase was seized by 


ust before a dream of beauty cal- 


PARK CONSTRUCTION 


which would 
consternation In any City 
considering that the location was in the 
immediate vicinity of Park and 
other more than ordinarily select residencr 
sections In 200-year-old Wilmington 
where race segregation has been strictly 
threatened immediate dis- 
Then along came the Commission- 


negroes—a state of affairs 


have created 


Sunset 


observed, it 
aster 
ers with their happy inspiration to take 
over the magnificent property to be held 
for all time against the possibility of a 
drought such as threatened Wilmington a 
century ago, and incide ntally to provide 
a paradise of scenic beauty and of play 
And the results have been as 
above described. “Some time, not far dis- 
tant,” Mayor Blair declares, “Greenfield 
Lake will rival in fame the Magnolia 
Gardens on the Ashley, at Charleston.” 


R. H. FISHER. 


possibilities 


Revised Water Rates Pay for Plant 
Improvement in Four Years 

Watertown, N. Y—In the course of 
construction of a power dam for a munic- 
ipal hydro-electric plant, the intake to the 
city water plant was permanently burned 
and there were other circumstances which 
made it advisable to construct a new in- 
take and dam for the water plant. This 
was done at a cost of approximately $40,- 
000, for which temporary certificates of 
indebtedness were issued. 

To meet these certificates, the City 
Council adopted a new schedule of water 
rates, effective July 1, 1927, designed to 
raise the entire capital construction cost 


THE USE OF FUNDS SAVED WHEN THE CITY’S DAY-LABOR STREET ‘‘GANGS’’ WERE PRESSED INTO SERVICE ON 


in one year’s payment of water rent 

Prior to that date the rate schedule, in 
effect for many years, began at 15 cents 
per 100 cubic foot for the smallest con- 
sumption and was gradually reduced to 5 
cents per 100 cubic feet for consumers 
using 28,500 cubic feet or more per month 
These rates applied to the entire con 
sumption and not merely to the 
over the amounts called for by higher- 
rate groups in the schedule. That is, a 
consumer of 29,000 cubic feet per month 
paid 5 cents per 100 for all of it, not 15 
cents per 100 for the first quantity, then 
14 cents, etc., and 5 cents for the rest 
Between the various items of this sliding 
scale there were quantities of water for 
which lump sums were charged. There 
were no service charges or other pay- 
ments than the water consumption rate 
schedule called for. 

The rate schedule effective on July 1, 
made the following changes: 


excess 


1. The water consumption rates were changed 
from the 15-5 cents per 100 cubic feet to a slid 
ing scale beginning at 10 cents and going to 
cents as a minimum 

2. The quantity of 


‘ 


water consumed to earn 
lower rates was vastly increased, the 7 cents mini- 
mum applying only to the excess over 330,300 
cubic feet per month instead of the 28,500 cubic 
feet required by the old schedule for the 5-cent 
rate. A great many of the consumers using from 
30,000 to 300,000 cubic feet thus fell into the 8- 
cent group of the new scale, resulting in a straight 
increase of 60 per cent in rates. 

3. The new rates applied only to the excesses 
over quantities called for by the preceding rate 
groups of the schedule, instead of applying to 
the entire quantity of water consumed. 

4. Concerns having several meters were for- 
merly allowed to add meter readings, but under 
the new rates each meter was billed separately, 


tle 
| 
i | 


ON 
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{ ng the consumer into higher-rate groups. 
4 meter service charge was established rang- 
ing from 25 cents per month for a $g-inch do- 
estic meter to $7.50 for a 4-inch meter, $15 for a 
6-inch, ete 
6. A charge was 
nnections, metered or 


established for fire 
unmetered, the 


service 
rate be- 
the same as the meter service charge on con- 
sumption above mentioned 
7 4 tax of 5 cents per 


front foot on vacant 


lots was established. 

While this schedule was heralded as a 
benefit to the small domestic consumer, 
many paid the same amount, others would 
experience a small increase, and to some 
there would be a small decrease, due to 
the reduction in rate offsetting the added 
meter charge. For the larger consumers 
of water, however, all of the seven changes 
mentioned meant larger bills. While the 
rate itself, when charted in graphic form 
by the city officials, did not look like a 
tremendous increase, the money payments 
to cover all the changes in the schedule 
advanced in at least one case over 254 per 
cent, and increases of approximately 100 
per cent were numerous. The effect, and 
upparently the entire purpose, of the new 
ordinance was to take this entire $40.- 
000 capital charge out of than 100 
single year’s water con- 


le ss 
consumers on 


sumption. 


As the result of many protests, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
called a meeting of the Chamber. A com- 


mittee was appointed, which met with the 
City Council in a friendly manner 
sterilizing equipment, long closed con- 
struction item spread over a longer pe- 
riod, expressing a willingness on the part 
of the business interests to meet the en- 
tire burden without increasing domestic 
water rates, but asking for charges by in- 
stalments. 

An agreement was reached whereby a 
new water ordinance was adopted, effec- 
tive October 5, under which bills for Sep- 
tember were prepared and mailed. This 
ordinance confines the frontage tax to 
streets having water mains 6 inches or 
larger, thus excluding much of 
the older sections of the city. 
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THE PAPER GOWN WORN BY THE VISIT. 
ING NURSES OF THE MILWAUKEE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


nurses’ gowns—gowns made of crepe paper! 
The manufacture of the 
the services of a 


gowns requires 


seamstress to supply the 


seventy visiting nurses of the Milwauker 
Health Department with enough papel 

Until a year and a half ago, the nurses 
wore the usual cloth gowns at homes in 


which there w iS a4 communicable disease 
Dr Brumbaugh had long felt that those 
gowns, which were left to others to steri- 
lize and were washed by laundries. were 
unsatislactory 
that there 
gowns which exactly 


He confided his 


A careful inquiry revealed 
were no re adyv-made papel 
suited the purpose 


paper-gown idea to one 


1928 165 


of the nurses and she 
gowns be made 


She bought 


suggested that the 
within the Department 
t pattern for a nurse's gown 


trom a local de partment store and a roll 
ol crepe tissue paper. A sample gown was 
made Tests proved that it would stand 
up under 18 or 20 tryings-on. The nurses 
who tried the gowns out in their work, 
found the m far more satisfactory than the 


cloth gowns. The tests ri 


ployment of a seam 


sulted in the em- 


stress She uses a 


pattern which was cut with a jig-saw out 
ot compo board This he iVV pattern allows 
her to cut with scissors a dozen layers of 


which 
her to turn out 66 gowns a week 


crepe tissue paper at once enables 


all of 


them complete with tape to fasten 

“The gowns cost us approximately 50 
cents apiece,” said Dr. Brumbaugh. “This 
will mean a slightly higher cost per year 


than for cloth gowns. but the paper gown 


is tar more satisfactory for the visiting 


nurse, who must eall at homes where there 
ire contagious diseases such as scarlet 
fever diptheria, smallpox, infantile paral- 
ysis, ete. The nurses carry the paper 
gowns in sterile bags—the ordinary gro- 
cery-store variety of bag. A different gown 
Is used in every home h iving a communi- 


ible 


SUCCESSIVE 


The 


visit to the 


disease gown 1s saved for each 
home After it has 
been worn, it is folded up and placed in 
the bag. When the 


it that home it 


nurse no longer calls 


is burned.” 


The paper used is the Jumbo roll put 
out by the Dennison Paper Co. This is 
10 inches wide and 2.000 feet long 

KORPPEN 


Traffic Speeded at Intersections 


Lake 1 


ran.—The present 
svstem of reg ilating traffi at the nter- 
sections throughout the business district 
of this citv. hus speeded traffic at these 
points materially without increas ng acci- 
dents The main object of this lan is 
indicated i the ccomMmpanving 
s to provide for double lanes of travel 

ll directions Our streets 
having a width of 100 feet from 


It reduces the meter and fire- 


service charges one-third, ex- 
cepting for domestic meters, 
and establishes a water con- 
sumption rate on a sliding scale 
from 9 cents per 100 cubic feet 
to 5 cents per 100 cubic feet 
with a consumption of 33,300 
cubic feet per month to earn 
the minimum rate instead of HOAWm 


330,300 cubic feet. 

The new higher 
than those of last year, aS Was 
to be expected; but under the 
new schedule the construction 
charge which started the diffi- 
culties will be met in about 
years, and the revision 


rates are 


V 


has been accepted with gene ral 
Satisiaction. 
CLARENCE C. 


warch 
UGwTs 


SMITH. 


Paper Gowns for Visiting 


Nurses 
Mitwavker, Wis.—Dr. E. V. 
Brumbaugh, Deputy Health 


{ 
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If autoists follow the 
pavement markings correctly 


curb to curb allow ample roon 


handling traffic in this way 


ve llow 


Commissioner of 


Milwaukee, 
has worked out a new idea in 


PLAN FOR PROVIDING DOUBLE LANES OF TRAFFIC IN ALL 
DIRECTIONS IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF SALT LAKE CITY 4! 


La trate can pass an intersection 
* it nearly twice the usual speed 
RIGHT It is emphasized that automo- 

Diles must straddle the lines 
ind not run alongside them: 
otherwise the do Die lines can- 
not be successfully handled 
Che long arrows which Swing 
to the right or to the left mark 
the correct paths for turning 
vehicles Motorists intending 
to turn to the right at an in- 
tersection i instructed to 
kee to the right-hand line 
Those planning to drive 
Straight ahead may ise either 
line 

We are now putting over two 
Street cars at the business dis- 
trict intersections at the same 
time, which helps to relieve the 
congestion of street cars. In 
other words, the first two cars 


an intersection load and un- 
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lo 
tl when the green light 
Phe juares t each corner marked 
\ h Lights” on tl CO nving di 
g re the safety zones in which pedes 
trial ire requested to stand while wait 
ng for the signal which will give the 
rotection when crossing the street 
JOSEPH E. BURBIDGI 
fa 
I ' N \ 
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New Tear-Gas Development 
Makes Effective Protection 
Against Jail Deliveries 

Pirrspurcu, Pa—The development o 
high-powered tear-gas guns, such as Wt 
have recently installed in the entrance to 


Allegheny County jail, brings a new 
ince in the safety of penal institutions 
Wi ha ‘ ilwavs ende ivored to kee} 
breast of the times and to be prepared 
neet any surprise that might be at- 
ted by the prisoners. Our jail ts lo- 
d directly across the street from both 
poles ind the county detective head- 
which were connected by an 
alarm. and we believed we had more than 
rage security Last October, however, 
Paul Jaworski and John Vasbinder made 
pectacular escape by shooting their way 
out of the prison, wounding two guards 
nd making their escape These men 
were waiting sentence of death for mur- 
ler in a series of payroll robberies 
After making thorough tests of this gas 
jail vard, we were con- 
need of its instant and powerful effect 
We have used Fe leral hand grenades in 
r Department for the last four years 
d have found them to be an indispen- 
suble part of our equipment They have 
oved their value on more than one occa- 
sion to rout barricaded individuals 
lo prevent any attempts at deliveries 
riots, we therefor had eight Federal 
vas guns built into our entrance Way 
These guns are electrically controlled and 
erated from a number of control sta- 
ms located within easy reach of the em- 
yvees. Any one 


re batterv of guns, which discharge the 


control sets off the en- 


eas in four-tenths ot a second It would 


he impossible for an individual to go 
tnro gh the high concentration ol gas 
thrown in this entrance, for some time 
When the gas is released, an alarm is 
sounded in the city Police Headquarters 


The entrance ean be covered bv police 
rom three different sources, all within less 
nm a minutes’ time The doors of this 
nstitution have the double locking sVSs- 
It requires four doors to be opened, 


using two different guards, in order that 


a prisoner may get out of the jail. With 
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he addition ot the tear-¢ guns, we be- 
lieve this institution has successfully met 
the problem of preventing jail deliveries 
The equipment, manufactured by the 


oratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh 


proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
simular o that successfully 
installed in hundreds of banks and pas 


Each guard is now eq ped with a tear- 


eas billy, which has the ppearance of the 
ckjack but contaims a tear-gas Ccar- 
age enables one man to handlk 
nd overcome a dozen unruly prisoners 


Ve do not believe a prison guard should 
idopted the 
Federal gas billy in place of a revolver 


carry a pistol and we have 


or the reason that the gas trom the weu- 
on is instantly effective, lasting for ten 
or fifteen minutes, but is not deadly It 


Is aS Qui k-acting as a revolver, but should 
it be stolen from a guard while in the 
prison, convicts are inable to shoot then 
wav out as thev would bv using a re- 
volver A guard is always In a position 
to quell a prisoner or group of prisoners 
without unnecessary brutality 
ROBERT BRAUN 
Cored 


Boston Chamber’s Annual Publi- 
cation on Tax Laws 

joston, Mass.—Every one has an opin- 
ion on public finance ind taxation, but 
lew peo le know a great deal about it 
That lack of knowledge, however, is ex- 
cusable for the com} lexities of public ac- 
counting and the redundancy of taxation 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL TAXES, 1926 FOR. 
COUNTY, STATE FEDERAL ond MUNKTIPAL PURPOSES 


= 


A PAGE FROM ‘‘MASSACHUSETTS TAX 
LAWS'"’ 


laws ire confusing even to the be st-in- 


To create a better understanding and 
to reduce the facts and laws to as sim- 
ple terms as possible, the Committee on 
Taxation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece has for four years issued an annual 
publication entitled * Phe Massachusetts 
Tax Laws.” It is described on the tith 
page as — The sources and disposition of 
the public revenues, with tables showing 
the increase in taxation in the last twelve 
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vears.” The 1927 edition has just be: 
leased 

This booklet is distributed to Ch 
members, banks, public officials, libr 
universities and business organiza 
without charge, but to others a 
charge is made to cover the cost of 
ing. Each law imposing a tax is deser 
briefly, but with references to the laws 
those who desire the exact wor 
Methods by which the taxes are appre 
ited and expended and other Impor 


financial operations of the state, cour 


ind cities and towns are de seribed briv 
Statistical tables and charts show 

amounts obtained by the operation of 
laws and the trend over a period of y 

With each publication, the interest 
demand have shown a gratilving incre 
Lawyers, accountants and banks wi 
business it is to interpret the laws, fin 
a handy reference, while the dé script 
of laws and the statements and ta 
showing the working and results of th 
laws give laymen a much needed funda- 
mental knowledge. 

State officials have given the committ 
splendid cooperation in supplying the ni 
essary data, some of it being from origi! 
sources that a 
printed reports 

ELLERTON J. BREHAU' 


Manager Civic Bureau, Boston Cha 
Commere 


‘e not included in tl} 


Lake-Shore Parkways and a Five- 


Vile Bathing Beach Under 
Development 

New Orveans, La—Throughout re 
decades of the 208 vears of its care 
New Orleans has been somewhat in 
position of having “water, water ever 
where but not a drop to”"—swim in 

The romantic metropolis of the So 
has all kinds of waterways around 
lakes, lagoons, bavous, rivers, bays I 
canals, but until very recently it has be 
without lake-front residential property ¢ 
bathing beach. The reason was that t! 
shores of the waterw ivs were ill lined 
industries, wharves or swamps. Toda 
however, thanks to the ingenuity of t} 
engineers of the Orleans Parish Le 
Board, New Orleans is about to realize t! 


dream of many generations—extensive and 


conve niently located lake-front residenti 
parkways and a five-mile bathing be 
This lakeshore development is expects 


to cost $27,000,000 and will entail the 


creation of 2.000 acres of beach-front pro 
Lake Ponteh 


erty from the bottom ¢ 
train. 
Already the Reynolds Dredging C 


which was given the initial contract for 


pumping fifteen million cubic yards 
filling, has comple ted its work to such 


extent that during October last thousands 


frequented the emerging beaches. 1 


entire project is to be interlaced w 


rtificial bayous and lagoons and curvin 
driveways, and planted with the infinit 


variety of semi-tropical foliage character 


istic of Louisiana. 


The entire beach will be protected by 


a breakwater constructed of chain pilin 
The beginning of the project is financ 
by a bond issue of $2,500,000, and 
balance will be raised through the sal 
the lands thus created 


q 
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BOARD OF M SIONEAS 
RLEANS LEVEE 


TENTATIVE PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN SHORE °F LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN, NEW ORLEANS 


i The real estate phases of the activity passed by a committee of the Chamber of Would License Every Fuel Burner 
are to be undertaken by a special 4 Commerce. In case of the railroad propo- As Smoke-Abatement Measure 
sit to be created by the state. present the sition, this was after householder in New York City 
authorities in charge of t 1e project are ‘mont negotiations with th be faced in the immediate 
i discussing an interesting point in connec- ers by a citizens committee appointed by future with the necessity of taking out a 
tion with the whole plan—whether the the city government, which had previously 
: ils i usehoiders are 
- entire water frontage will be reserved for pledged the support of every civie organi- included with apartment hou nd f 
e a ‘ MOUSE 
public parkways or whether any part of zation of the city to whatever solution 3 b 
tory operators, owners of tugboats and 
it will be sold to resort hotel operators, might be adopted for the problem. The 
cTa am Oo ers O rail- 
several of whom already have requested city had been negotiating for a settlement SR aE ‘ty limit teil 
oads mn ¢ Imits, as contmbu- 
reservations in the event that they can get of the matter for some fifteen or twenty : 
f tors to the smoke nuisance which is he- 
actual water trontage. years 
ing drastically dealt with by healt of - 
H. VAN R. CHASE, Prior to the election, a group of leading ‘ vealth 
ener: anage Jew -ans y of al rs 
General Manager, New Orleans Association of citizens was called together by the Cham- cla ant i€ : 
Commerce At a meeting at the Department of 
ber of Commerce at a meeting at which it a, acd , D 12 
was agreed that $10,000 was needed to put 
Oklahoma City Votes 101% Mil- the campaign over. A sum of $12,000 was medical, en 
t] rineering, marit yusiness, civic 
lions to Be Spent on Public raised. Only $7,500 was required, howe- ®!eerng, maritime usiness, civic, and 


Improvements 


ver, and each contributor had returned to 


trade bodies, adopted resolutic 


ms whereby 


every fuel burner in the city should be in- 


‘ ; . him 32 per cent of his contribution. The 
OKLAHOMA Clty, Oxta—It is unusual I ‘by tl cluded in the smoke-control license plan 
inhabitants ote Campaign was directed by the Chamber of 
for a city of 155,000 inhabitants to vote Peas No legislation by the Municipal Assembly 


bond issues totaling over 10% million dol- 


nd ;, is required for such action, according to 
( lars for public improvements at one time. _Many kinds of publicity were used. Dr. Louis I. Harris, Health Commissioner. 
© When Oklahoma City did this,on Novem- Newspapers assigned re porters to cover in ordinance allowing charging of fees be- 
f 3 ber 29, 1927, however—the actual amount the campaign exclusively. Page advertise- ing already in operation. After one more 
with authorized by vote being $10,329,000—the ™ents were used daily in the papers meeting, the whol proposition, including 
day action seemed to have complete justifica- mbar Window a a dec: Bi the licensing and the creation of a Smoke 

t} the city’s steady, substantial meds the was Abatement Division, will be submitted by 


Dr. Harris to 
A pportionme nt 


the Board of Estimate and 


used, campaign literature being sent into , 
and to Mavor Walker lor 


the homes of the city in laundry bundles 
Batteries of telephones were installed, and 


There were eleven items in the issue, 


und : each carrying by an overwhelming major- his approval 


tial itvy—in most cases about 8 to 1—and thus Tre 
a vivit y ncret xpr 10n { tl itv’ 30.000 calls were made from the Chamber Under the plan now being considered, all 
acl in concrete expresslo 1e citys niants f sof 
~ £ I : a of Commerce during the week preceding industrial pl nt ind other users of soft 
ed sentiment towards permanent future ladle Speakers’ committees covered coal or oil will be forced to submit speci- 
the development. The items include: all public assemblages for ten days; and fications ind plans for their respective fur- 
= $900,000 for increasing water-supplies, including the Saturday night before election a great BROS, — would be passe d upon by the 
nectors 
: the building of an additional conduit from the city mass meeting ittended by thousands ' moke Abatem« nt Division's inspectors 
reservoir; and $100,000 for the extension of water- gjjrred enthusiasm to a high pitch An and engineers Users of hard coal—and 
ft) i mains into new residential sections interesting psvchological appeal was intro- this includes a m ijority of householders 
fo $4,000,000 for the acquisition of railroad proper hy : would be licensed just f f 
ties and rights-of-way through the center of the duced into the campaign by the staging of at 7 at AS USES Of SOIt 
this mass meeting on vacant lots owned coal The fee charged to householders 
$525,000 for bridge and river improvement sys bv the railroad, and in the heart of the would be smuall—possibly fifty cents each 
ned tems; and an additional $25,000 for a flood-con- city. The passing of fre ight trains bre ik- with a mounting scale for industrial 
trol survey of the North Caradian River. . 
$70,000 for fire-stations and fire-fighting equip- 0 Into the program, greatly increased Concerns, harbor cralt and Owners ol apart- 
ment; and $50,000 for traffic control and traffic enthusiasm for the track removal. ment houses and factories, admittedly the 
g safety equipment and its installation. Aleeady results from the election wer chief offenders when smoke and soot are 
ite 4 $250,000 for construction and extension of sani considered 
e! tary mains and outfall sewers and $2,424,000 for beginning to be felt in terms of growth Tl 
the construction, extension and improvement of Corporations and individuals who had 1e need lor a campaign such as Dr 
| the storm-sewer system bee n holding back because of the uncer- H mis has inaugurated is evident from 
285 oO vadws es by the nite tates Pul 
. $285,000 for the opening of N rth Broadway taintv of the railroad situation, are begin- tudies by the United Stat Public Health 
ng and owning, maintaining, and beautifying three Service, which show losses high as 42 
blocks in Dale Addition for public purposes. ning definite plans for spending millions ° vhich show i igh as 42 
$1,700,000 for the building budget for city on new industrial and business enterprises per cent ol dayhght at 8 uN nd 18 per 
schools. TANLEY C. DRAPER cent at noon, on sunny days, trom the 
Each item in the bond issue as recom- Manager, Oklahoma City Chamber of C city’s constant smoke pall. On foggy days 
mended by the city government was meret the loss is much greater 
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Sewage Treatment Works at Holland. 


Michigan 


By PAUL HANSEN and K. V. HILL 
Pearse, GREELEY AND HaNsen, Hypraviic anp SANITAI 

if | sight nd sme The next fourth of 
the ke shows evidence of pollution 

|} during the summer season by an exces- 

sive growth of chlorophyl-bearing or- 

ganisms. lihese organisms are at times 

so numerous as to form deposits on the 

beaches resembling green paint, and 

they completely cover the water surface 

close to shore when there is an inshore 


GENERAL VIEW OF PUMPING-STATION 


OLLAND, MICH,, is a city of 
approxim tely 14.000 people, 
located in the central portion ot 

peninsula of Michigan, at 

the easterly end of Black Lake, an es- 
tuary of Black River tributary to Lake 

Michigan. Black Lake is approxim itely 


miles long, and has an average width 


the southerly 


of about Yo-mile. The normal dry- 
weather stream-flow of Black River is 
about 165 cubic feet pel second. At this 
rate of flow the retention period in 
Black Lake is approximately 12 days 
The easterly end of Black Lake is very 
shallow, while the westerly end is quite 
deep, the maximum depth being 58 feet 
Both shores of the lake below Holland 
are extensively used for recreational 
purposes 

The upper end of the lake is grossly 
polluted by tannery wastes and city 
sewage. From October to December the 
pollution is greatly augmented from 
wastes from a large beet-sugar works. 
Additional pollution is caused by a can- 
ning factory and a malt vinegar and 
pickle plant. The upper fourth of the 
lake, on an area basis, is so badly pol- 
luted as to constitute a nuisance to both 


breeze. The lower half of the lake is 
surprisingly free from pollution, even 
such as can be detected by bacterial 
methods. The central portion of the 


ower half of the lake is almost free 
from colon bacih ina bacterial counts 
re low 


GENERAL VIEW OF IMHOFF TANKS AND 
PUMPING-STATION 

In view of the summer resort charac- 
ter of Holland and its surroundings, the 
city authorities of Holland felt that the 
pollution of the upper lake should be 
stopped They did not feel, however, 
that the industries could be called upon 
te eliminate their pollution until the 
city had done its share. Moreover, the 
authorities recognized the greater dan- 
ger, to bathers, of domestic sewage as 
compared with industrial wastes, though 
the tannery wastes also represent an 
element of danger, especially in that 


y ENGINgeERS, Cuicaco, 


they may contain anthrax bacilli 

The locations available for a_ tre 
ment plant are limited, and as a rv 
ot objections of one sort or another 
the use of various possible sites, it 
found necessary to locate the plant 
shown in the map on this page, very ns 
i main north-and-south highway, and 
close proximity to habitations and ind 
trial buildings. It therefore became 
portant to design and operate the p 
in a manner that would cause a m 
mum of odor. 


The Plan of Treatment 

The treatment determined upon com- 
prises Imhoff tanks with appurtenances, 
and chlorination, the latter being applied 
during the summer season only. While 
this treatment will not yield a non- 
putrescible effluent, it is believed that 
im the absence of other pollution and 
with good dispersion of the clarified 
effluent in the upper end of the lake 
there will not result visible nuisance or 
bad odors. Later, however, more com- 
plete purification, such as is effected by 
trickling filters, may be necessary, and 
the Imhoff tanks have been so arranged 
and have been placed at such an ele- 
vation as to permit a gravity flow 
through trickling filters if and when 
they are installed. 


MICHIGAN 


LAKE 


HOLLAND, 
SEWAGE GATIONS 
BLACK & SURROUNDINGS 

POINTS OF ENTRANCE OF POLLUTION, 

SAMPLING POINTS & DISSOLVED OLYGLN 


MAP OF BLACK LAKE, HOLLAND, MICH., SHOWING LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF POLLUTION 
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poses on the separate plan, the sewage from 
j the sanitary sewers contains a good deal 
USERS MOTOR of grit, in he in-leakage 
De » ROOM 
ot tine sand tl gl mpertect ints mn 
the vers T nart ad » SANnay 
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standat esign bas pu 
lation ol S00 nti n 1936, 
Y with an average flow of 100 gallons pet 


TANK 
SEC.8-B 


CONTACT 
TANK 


ON ARAN 


OUTLET 


SEC. D-D 


PUMPING STATION 
FG. 2 


SECTIONS THROUGH PUMPING-STATION OF HOLLAND, MICH., SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANT 


The point of discharge of the efflu- 
ent into Black Lake is fully a mile dis- 
tant from any point at which there is 
bathing. It is therefore impossible for 
any visible evidence of sewage to reach 
any bathing places, while sterilization 
of the effluent with liquid chlorine will 
be adequate protection to the health of 
bathers. Another reason for not install- 
ing filters at the present time is that the 
effluent would be unnecessarily better 
in quality than the water in the upper 
end of Black Lake as now contaminated 
by wastes from the tannery and other 
sources. Pollution from the beet-sugar 
factory causes relatively little trouble, 
inasmuch as such pollution occurs dur- 
ing cold weather and following the re- 
sort season. Actual investigation indi- 
cates that with the limited treatment of 
beet-sugar wastes now applied, they do 
not deplete the oxygen at any point in 
the lake, even when the lake is covered 
with ice. 

It was found impracticable to obtain 
a gravity flow through the Imhoff tanks, 
and accordingly all of the sewage must 
be pumped. For this purpose a pump- 
ing-station was erected. This station 
comprises screen chamber, venturi meter, 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps 
with vertical shafts, chlorine contact 
tank and chlorinator. There is also lo- 


cated in the pumping-station a small 
laboratory and office. On this page are 
shown several cross-sections of the 


pumping-station. 

There is nothing especially novel about 
the pumping-station, but it represents a 
rather compuct, accessible, and complete 
installation. 

Although the sewers of Holland are 


} 
capita On this basis the retention pe- 


riod in the sedimentation compartments 


Is © hours nd the sludge digestion ea 
pacity 1s eubie teet per capita 
In SO i Was not deemed 


necessary to provide duplicate inlet and 


outlet channels for reversing the flow 
It is recognized that some deposit may 
take place in the channels which may 
be used either as inlet or outlet chan- 
nels, but this may be overcome by 
brooming down the channels once a day. 
The inlet valves of special design are 
so arranged that all the solids may be 
forced into the tank with little difficulty. 
Reversal of flow is effected by closing 
the inlet weirs by means « 


f a specially 
designed gate, which in practice works 
very smoothly and satisfactorily. Cor- 
responding manipulations of the special 
inlet valves is also necessary 

The sludge beds have an area of 0.72 
square feet per capita and are uncovered 

The original plans called for a brick 
wall of an ornamental type around the 
Imhoff tanks and a greenhouse over the 


sludge beds, all with a view to improv- 
ing the appearance of the plant and pre- 


venting odors from spreading about the 
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LAYOUT OF SETTLING-TANKS AT HOLLAND SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
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CONTROL OF GATE AT SLOT 


neighborhood Owing to limitation ol 
nds, it was impossible to include these 
ems in the first installation, but they 


may be added at a later date. The Park 
Commission of the citv has taken over 
the grounds around the treatment works 
nd they are to be artistically planted 
nd carefully maintained. The growtb 
of lawns and planting has not advanced 
far enough when this article was pre- 
| ired to secure satisiactory photographs 
showing the landscaping 

The plant has been in operation for 
ten months. The effluent from the sedi- 
mentation tanks is fresh and has very 
little odor. The only perceptible odor 
ibout the plant is observed at the pump- 
ing-station, just in front of the exhaust 
fan from the screen chamber. Up to 
date there have been no complaints 
whatever among the surrounding resi- 
dents with reference to odors from the 


plant 
The cost of the installation was as 
follows: 


Pumping-station and equipment 33,040.00 


THE 
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Tanks, sludge beds and irtenances 87,885.42 
Pot $190,443.17 
Potal prt capita t i treatment 
k n basis of design population $8.46 


The treatment works were built by 
the Hay-Weaver Construction Co., of 
outh Bend, Ind. Pumping equipment 
was furnished by the American Well 
Works. The chlorinator was furnished 
by the Wallace & Tiernan Co. The work 

is designed by and construction was 
supervised throughout by Messrs 
Pearse, Greeley and Hansen, hydraulic 


nd sanitary engineers, of Chicago 


1928 


VIEW OF SAND CATCHER 


L. | 


SLUOGE 


LAYOUT OF SLUDGE BEDS AT THE HOLLAND SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


The Cincinnati Miracle As Seen Through Boston Eyes 


An Editorial from the Boston Herald of November 24, 1927 


T never happened before. The Cincin- 

nati Tammany had occasionally lost 
an election during the half-century pre- 
ceding 1925, but it never had lost two 
elections consecutively That now has 
happened. After many years an admin- 
istration which is everlastingly opposed 
to the professional gangsters who so long 
had manipulated that great municipality 
for their own personal profit has been 
riumphantly re-elected. Four years ago 
the metropolis of southern Ohio, like the 
metropolis on Lake Erie, adopted the 
Hare system of election (proportional rep- 
resentation), with a city council of one 
chamber and a city manager chosen by 
the council. The Council came to the 
capital of the nation for its City Man- 
ier and brought Lt.-Col. Sherrill of the 
engineering corps of the army, who had 
been Superintendent of the Public Build- 
ings and Grounds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to the Ohio city, and entrusted 
him with a huge job of renovation and 
It has been a hard fight throughout. 
Never for an instant did Rud Hynicka 


or Fred Schneller relinquish either their 


vigilance or their energy. Their chief 


charge against the “charter” council has 
been that it has spent more money than 
its predece ssors and boosted the tax rate, 
both true. But the reply has been that 
the citizens were getting something vis- 
ible for the money that used to disappear 
in mysterious manner. More in detail, 
the Mayor, who is elected under the new 
charter from nine members of the council, 
Murray Seasongood, a graduate of Harv- 
ard College and Law School, and Man- 
ager Sherrill, cite these accomplishments: 

The revision of the street contracting 
system, which has resulted in a reduction 
for asphalt, brick paving, and re-cut gran- 
ite of 22 per cent For instance, what 
cost in 1925 at the rate of $3.35 per square 
vard, cost in 1926 and thereafter at the 
rate of $2.60 per square yard. The mar- 
ket prices for these materials in thes« 
vears had not been decreased. For the 
single year, 1926, engineers calculated that 
this difference had saved the city $66,000. 
Then in the repairing of the city streets 
there was a saving in the cost of mate- 


rials but there was also “twice as much 
work done in 1926 as in 1925.” Further, 
in October, 1925, the entire wage scale 
in the street repair department had been 


considerably increased, yet with a much 
larger amount of work done, the payroll 
in 1926 was $11,000 less than in 1925 
There are many items in the catalog that 
deserve attention, but we note here only 
that an old, run-down, unkempt City 
Hall has been entirely renovated, and 
that, most important of all, there has 
been a reawakening of civic pride amongst 
the citizenship. 

Now the new plan is to operate for 
another four years. There were many 
earnest citizens who opposed candidly on 
principle the lodgment of such large 
powers 1n the single personality of the 
city manager; they also disliked the idea 
of the small council with members all 
chosen at large. Just before the recent 
election both sides were doubtful about 
the outcome. What now has happened 
both in Cleveland and in Cincinnati is 
of interest to the nation at large. Both 
cities are of the first class and it would 
seem that they afford excellent opportun- 
ity for the thorough trying out of the 
city manager scheme of government based 
on elections by proportional representa- 
tion. 
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The Cash Value of Pure Water 


CONSULTING 


NVESTMENTS are judged by their 
financial returns. We continue to 
invest large sums of money, some- 
times to secure better health, often to 
obtain some pleasure or happiness, and 
frequently to gain increased comfort in 
living: and, more often than for any 
ther reason, our investments are purely 
usiness ones made to gain greater 
vealth. An investment in pure water 
vill invariably bring good, safe returns 
mn any basis one might use, whether it ts 
health, happiness, comfort, or added in- 
come 

San Francisco has had under 
struction tor ten vears its pure moun- 
tain souree of water from the high snow- 
eapped Sierra Nevada Mountains This 
project will over 83800,000,000 before 
it is completed. This closed pipe line — 
conduits, tunnels and under-bay cross- 
ing.—costing more than the Panama 
Canal, a task greater than the building 
of the Roman Aqueduct, is quietly going 
ahead as one city’s investment for pure 


con- 


water. 

Sacramento, with only 100,000 popu- 
lation—and even though it has a modern 
filtration plant treating the Sacramento 
fiver under way a 
000,000 program of bringing pure water 
from Creek, a high mountain 
stream. fed by snows and located in a 
All of this in- 
vestment, or about $120 per capita, Is 
due to the demand for pure water 


water,—has s12.- 


Silver 


protected forest reserve 


Pure Water Helps a City Grow 

Los Angeles attributes its remarkable 
growth, from the small scattered town 
to a city ot one and one-quarter million, 
to its achieyements in bringing Owens 
liver water 300 miles over the moun- 
tains and deserts so that tourists seeking 
pleasure in an agreeable climate could 
also enjoy pure water 

This supply, now fast becoming inade- 
quate for Los Angeles, 1s to be supple- 
mented by the world’s greatest engineer- 
ing effort toward a water-supply—the 
bringing of the waters of the Colorado 
iver across 300 miles of desert and 
mountainous country to Los Angeles. 
The water would be lifted 1,400 feet by 
power generated through the building of 
the world’s highest dam across the Grand 
Canyon. This proposed Boulder Dam 
would be 600 feet high and, besides the 
generation of power, there would be 
stored behind the dam enough surplus 
water to irrigate tracts of land as large 
as the state of Missouri. 

Per Capita Costs 
Small towns as well as large cities have 


spent enormous 


sums for pure water. 


By R. MeDONNELL 


ENGINEER, Kansas Crry, Me 


The cost per capita in some of these 


small places is greater than in the larger 
cities. Canon City, Colo. with only 


6.000 population, spent S600.000 
bringing city water through the Roval 
Flagstaff, Ariz., with only 4,000 
people, spent S500 000, oO! S125 r 


Corge 


ita, IN piping pure mountain spring wa 
ter 18 miles 


The 6,000 water plants in the United 
States have before them a dithcul 


in keeping 60,000,000 urban population 


supplied with pure water 


Chicago’s Spring-Water Bill 

Twelve million dollars is spent 
annually in Chicago alone for bot- 
tle water because it is believed to 
be pure. Train-loads of glass-lined 
sterilized tank cars carry this Wis- 
consin spring water to Chicago. 
Hundreds of trucks deliver the large 
glass bottles to homes and_ offices. 
yet only about one person in every 
one hundred, or one family in every 
twenty families, feel they can afford 
the luxury of this pure water. The 
known pollution of Lake Michigan 
and the discussion as to the advis- 
ability of filtration, inerease the de- 
sire and sales for spring water 


Sanitary Standards Are Raised 


The time was when water that was 


wet and would put out a fire was sutfi 


ciently satisfactory, but, with our know!- 


edge of water-borne bacteria, we begat 
to raise the standards, 
unsafe, unbusinesslike and unpopular te 
offer anybody a drink of water unless it 
is pure, clear, sparkling, and palatable 


After learning 


until now it is 


from the sad experi- 


ences of careless towns where disastrous 


typhoid epidemics occurred that about 


65 per cent ol ill water-borne diseases 


were traceable to Impure water-supplie Ss 


we began to appreciate the value ot pure 


water. The loss of thousands of lives 


through water-borne diseases in Cinein 


nati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and other 


cities is now but 


& passing memory It 


was not uncommon In the memory ol 


death-rates from ty 
phoid of 100 or more per 100,000 popu 
Thirty 
death-rate was 30 per 100,000 from ty 


} 


manv to hear ot 


lation vears ago the averag 


phoid, and now, through the use of pure 


water. we have but a loss of about 
per 100,000, or only 20 deaths per mi 
lion people from this once dreaded dis 


ease 


Pure water, pure food and good sani 


tation are fast making typhoid and other 


water-borne diseases things of the past 


and it is a sad reflection upon the 


istrative otheers of anv community to 


tolerate such diseases 


These ire pre- 


ventable and their occurrence indicates 


carelessness and neglect and a sufficient 
CAUSE lor rrest ind’ conviction ot 
erime 


The Work of Local and National Health 
Boards 
Every state now has its Dey 


of Health ind with the Unites 


riment 


states 
Public Health Service representatives a 
working to maintain water of s lent 
purity to meet the S. Treasury stand 
irds, aided by water superintendents. 
filter operators and engineers, the time 
Ss last ro ch ng he the ¢ Y ora 
community th a questionable water 
Suppive W be shunned by ntelligent 


people ina HuUusmnesses No ean af 


ford to serve water of even doubtful 
puritv—it is not good business. More 
harm and danger ean arise from a citv’s 
dispensing impure water than could be 
caused by a meat market se ling tainted 
or decayed meat Water mav be clear 
ind sparkling, vet be laden with deadly 
bacteria, while bad meat ean be readily 
detected by s ght, taste or Sime So 1m- 


portant to health is 
claily 


veekly monthly or quarterly. test 


Responsibility for Impure Water 


Courts have prompthy 


recognized the 
responsibil lor Impure waiter, ind 


thirteen aecisions are on record wherein 


the defendant, the municipality or the 
water company has been held liable for 
sickness and death traceable to the use 
of an impure ter-supply 


Court have held that 
statute conferring the right to establish 
public water-works to supply water to 
the inhabitants of the citv, there is an 


implied responsibility on city officials to 


furnish water in a pure and wholesome 
condition and to exercise reasonable care 
nd inspection ot the supply. that thev 
mav kn times hat the ! 
on of the er may tye Decision ( 
m reeor erein, evidence bemng s 
mitted showing that the cit s neg 
ent n the roper the 
~ py \ rele 
piaint 

The numbe ( ( aed t 
eities ar er Corl nies shy 
2A ng ter te I 
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Good Health Records Are Possible 
In thirty years’ time the mortality 
from typhoid has steadily declined with 


the increasing use of pure water. The 
tered-water population in thirty years 
has increased from 6 per cent to 60 per 


cent. Death-rates have dropped from 
in average of 30 per 100,000 to 2 per 
100,000, and several cities of 300,000 pop- 
larger have the enviable 
a single death from ty- 
phoid in the last vear. This splendid 
achievement has been chiefly accom- 
plished through investment of time and 
money in furnishing pure water to every 


and 
rece yrds of not 


uiation 


user 
Purity a Question of Price 

The water plant formerly had as its 
principal officers a chief engineer who 
kept the pumps running. Now a 
of skilled operators are necessary. Filter 
operator, chemist, bacteriologist, account- 
ant, financier, engineer, rate expert, ap- 
praisers, attorney and diplomats are all 
required to exercise the skill 
and eare in supplying pure water and 


score 


greatest 


then in getting paid an adequate rate for 
the pure water 

water is possible in every com- 
munity and it is just a question of price 
whether it is made available. Sometimes 
it may involve long, expensive gravity 
flow lines, impounding reservoirs, dams, 
purification works, artesian and gravel 
elaborate treating plants, 


equipment, 


wall wells, 


long closed con- 


and chemical 


sterilizing 
tunnels, 


ratories 


quits 


aqueducts, 


Adequate Rates Necessary 

These adjuncts toward pure 
have greatly increased the cost of sup- 
plying water, until now there are hun- 
dreds of plants throughout the country 
that are striving to maintain the high 
standard of purity on a rate that is far 
too low for the increased order of purity 


water 


and service 

The average rate of the municipal 
plants in one state shows that two tons 
of water under pressure is being fur- 
nished for 5 cents. Imagine any other 
commodity where the quality require- 
ments are so exacting, where absolute 
purity is demanded, and where such a 
ridculously low price prevails. The price 
paid for water in hundreds of plants 1s 
far too low to provide for construction 
and operation and the maintenance of 
the increasingly high standards of pure 
water. 

Pure water is worth whatever it may 
cost to secure. The city that has it, 
takes advantage of this accomplishment, 
knowing fully that future industrial 
growth is not possible in a community 
where the water-supply is inadequate or 
of doubtful purity. 

Other Qualities Besides Purity 
Demanded 


Purity of water alone is not enough, 


lor now we are more discriminating. Our 
tastes have become educated and our 
standard of living raised. Water, in ad- 
dition to being pure, must be soft, clear, 
sparkling, free from iron or minerals, and 
without odors or tastes. 


The furnishing of that 
all of our exacting requirements calls for 
the highest technical trained skill avail- 
able, both in design and operation. The 
investment for this pure, sparkling, soft 


water meets 
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water is many times greater than it \vas 
a few years ago. With this increasi 
high investment, there should be corre- 
spondingly increasing rates, and waier- 
works officials are not doing their 
duty to the public by raising the sta 
ards of quality and neglecting the proj 
rates commensurate with the investm: 
required for supplying the public with 
good, pure drinking water 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a 
the Water 


read before 


Missouri Conference on Purificatior 


Are City Expenditures Too High? 


HE 
can cities are engaged in an orgy of 


extravagant spending, and the advice that 
municipal expenditures should be pared 
to the bone because taxes have 

bonded indebtedness increas« d, 
vigorous denial in an article 

above title by Frederick Uthoff, 
de lphia, published by 


risen and 
receives 
with the 
T, in Phila- 

the Chamber of 


Commerce of that city. He states that 
with a few notable exce ptions most ol 
our cities may be proud of their econ- 
omy in recent years. A host of new re- 
quirements are being met; the tremend- 
ous spread of the automobile alone has 
called for great improvements in streets 


occasional accusation that Ameri- and bridges and heavy expenditures 


traffic control and pavement maintenan 
The war years caused a rigorous cutti 
down of municipal improvements: we 

now trying to catch up with delayed nex 


as well as to meet new ones. When t 
decreased purchasing power of the doll 
is considered along with these facts n 


average per capita expenditure of cities in 
1925 of a little more than twice that 

1913 is not at all surprising, and the aver 
age for the intervening period, when e) 
pressed in terms of the 1913 dollar 

less than in 1913—this being also true o 
the per capita net debt of the cities. Thi 
article has been reprinted (see page 189). 


Kewer Highway Tacks 


DAKOTA roads are undergo- 
\J ing a clean-up by means of a truck 
and a magnet a result of 
which motorists in that state presumably 
find their “flats” bills somewhat less. 

The South Dakota College, in 
cooperation with the Minneapolis Ser- 
Shop of the General Electric Co., 
mounted twelve magnet coils on 
suspended under a state high- 


few coils, as 


State 


vice 
recently 


a magnet 


way truck. The truck is to be used for 
picking up nails and tacks on the high- 
wavs of the state. The magnet is '6 


inches wide by 7 feet long, and the coils 
are fitted on a core 2 x 7 x 14 inches. It 
was the 
inasmuch as it might 
weather 


necessary to construct device to 


withstand moisture, 


be used in wet 


The coils were built and installed. On 
a trial 3-mile run over a gravel highway 
just south of Brookings, S. Dak.. the out- 
fit picked up 36 pounds of potential 
grief for motorists, the lot including nails 
tacks, screws, safety razor blades, fish- 
hooks and iron particles. 

The truck travels at 10 miles an hour 
and covers an 8-foot strip of roadway 2n 
one trip. The magnet has a length of 7 
feet and also draws pieces of metal for a 
distance of about 6 inches from each end 
The position of the magnet under the 
truck is adjustable. It is usually operated 
at a height of 4 inches above the ground. 
Power is supplied by a gasoline-engine- 
mounted on the truck. 


driven generator 


A SOUTH DAKOTA HIGHWAY COMMISSION TRUCK, EQUIPPED WITH A MAGNET FOR 
REMOVING TACKS, NAILS AND OTHER SIMILAR SUBSTANCES FROM ROADS 


| 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by FRANCIS OAKEY, C.P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 


(| 


Control of Expenditures 


HE preparation of estimates by 

the departmental executive is the 

first step in the control of the 
city’s expenditures; the last step is the 
signing of the warrant by the city audi- 
tor. Before this final step is taken, each 
item is subjected to a series of inquiries, 
namely : 


1. Whether it comes within the scope 
of desirable or adopted policy. 

2. Whether it is of sufficient relative 
importance to be made a part of the total 
which the city can afford 

3. Whether it is consistent with law. 

4. Whether in class, type or grade it 
comes within the scope of the standards 
which prescribe the articles or 
which may be procured. 

5. Whether, when the article is deliv- 
ered, it is in accordance with contract as 
to quantity and quality. 

6. Whether the rendered is 
satisfactory in volume and character. 

7. Whether the price is according to 
agreement and the amount claimed accu- 
rately computed. 


services 


service 


These inquiries are made by various 
officials or official whose func- 
tions of control may be described as fol- 
lows: 


be ydies 


Departmental control 

Administrative control 

Legislative control 

Control over the procurement o 
labor 


5. Control over the procurement of 
material and contractual 
vices 
6. Auditing control 


ser- 


1. Departmental Control 

This is by far the most important 
phase of control over expenditures. It 
is the foundation upon which the ad- 
minstrative control exercised by the 
mayor and his assisting budget director 
must, after all, rely to a great extent. 

In the first place the departmental 
executive often is a powerful factor in 
the forming of policy. If he is a con- 
vineing advocate, well equipped in the 
technique of the work of his department, 
he has all the advantage in the attempt 
to obtain the approval of the mayor and 
the legislative body for a program of in- 
creased expenditure. Conversely, if -he 
is lacking in these qualifications, the real 


needs of the services under his direction 
remain unknown or at least not fully ap- 
preciated 

Secondly, no methods have yet been 
devised for preventing the waste of ap- 
propriations by the departmental execu- 
tive. Even though the administration is 
equipped with all the approved instru- 
ments of economy—the budget, central 
purchase, standardization of positions 
and audit, ete—great waste 
may exist through the laxity of the de- 
partmental The man in 
charge ol the job 1s the only one who 
exact the fulfillment of contracts, 
complete and satisfactory delivery, a 
day’s work for a day’s pay, and who 
can enlorce sale custody of stores and 


salaries, 
executive 


can 


due care of property. 

Thirdly, the control over expenditures 
ean be fully effective only when the de- 
partmental cooperates — fully 
and positively with the officials who 
exercise central control. The results 
which are possible may be imagined 
when the departmental executive adopts 
the following methods: 


executive 


1. Aids in widening the cen- 
tral purchase in all which the 
consolidation of orders and contracts will 
obtain lower prices. 

2. Aids vigorously in standardizing the 
types ind grades of articles of 


use, and in 


scope ol 


eases in 


common 
eliminating the purchase of 
special articles to satisfy peculiar tastes 
or groundless preferences. 

3. Conforms carefully to the standards 
set by the civil service commission gov- 
erning the qualifications and salaries of 
employees. 

4. Prepares his budget estimates hon- 
estly and accurately, and presents with 
them all the pertinent facts without ex- 
aggeration. 

5. Conforms punctiliously to the re- 
quirements of the city auditor governing 
the preparation and submission of requisi- 
tions, orders payrolls, etc. 

2. Administrative Control 

Effective management of finances of 
a city is founded on the formulation, 
adoption and execution of a definite pro- 
gram of expenditure and of financing. In 
fact, without a program there 
no management worthy of the name. 

The formulation of the program is a 
continuous The 


can be 


estimates of 


yrocess. 


the departmental head prepared alr 


nually for budget purposes are the re- 


sult of conclusions reached during the 
vear in the light of practical experience 
These estimates must be reviewed by 


the chief executive and by him modified, 
if necessary, to make them a part of a 
comprehensive program for the city as 
whole 
Under the 
ganization the chief executive 1s 
by a budget officer, 


relating to the 


most effective form of or- 
issisted 
whose main duties 
innual estimates are as 
follows 

1. To prescribe standard forms for the 
preparation Of estimates 
2. To review the submitted 
by each departmental head to determine 


the reasons for 


estimates 


ill increases and decre 


ises 

o To ascertain that all the facets sup- 
porting these reasons are presented 

4. To eliminate all items of expendi- 


ture which are not proved by the depart- 
mental head as necessary. 

5 lo determine the 
the department 


methods used by 
il head in making his esti- 
mates and to determine whether such 
methods are sound. 

6. To assemble all the 


complete tentative 


estimates as & 
program for submis 
sion to the chief executive 

In his review of the estimates the chief 


executive must reach his conclusions 


from various standpoints, the chic f 
which are 
1. Whether the estimates of a given 
department if expanded should duce 
the results desired in view of ad ed pol- 
icy 
2. Whether the amount of each esti- 
mate 18 J istified from the standpoint of 
its relative importance in com; on with 
I imounts of other estimates ind .in 
proportion to the total of ill estimates 
3. Whether increases in estimates, as 
vared with the previous yeur, are con- 
sistent with desired rates of developmen 
services 
4. Whether the total estimates repre- 
sent an amount which the city can afford 
without assuming an undue burden of tax- 


ition or borrowing to excess 
5 Whether the imount to be 


Irom 


raised 


taxation and llaneous 


Irom 
represents the 


sources year’s full 
of the cost of government. 

6 Whether the 
financed by 


share 


expenditures to be 
borrowing will result in (a> 


’ 
is — _| 
[- | 
| 
oper 2 
with 
n 
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n 
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j rt fem o eentr purchase ni partly 
i ing oO nh eveloped | effect a ge s ng lr 
ng det not rovided o his kis 
Is the reder I ol 
j hy ted re Z i ist 
by departments so as to eliminate the 
7 Wh ‘ in view o hi nancing purchase of special types or grades and 
pire he existing svstem of rev- make possible the drawing of standard 
wo ng should be modified in any =pecifications and the consolidation of 
that 4 whether any items o contracts 
reve ould be eliminated, or, if co Che elimination of special types and 
n her the rates should be in rrades broadens the possible use of 
re vi her new uirces of 7 irticles, permits the transfer of surplus 
hould be established 
ipplies, materials and ¢ pment to 
3. Legislative Control lepartments where they are needed, 
Lh phase of control consists in tive eliminating, in such cases, unnecessary 
revit consideration and amendment purehasing It also reduces the losses 
the egislative bodv ot the programs trom Obsolescence ind depreciation 
a 
of expenditure and of financing as pre Finally, nereases the extent to which 
ented | the executive The final step Central | irchase ¢ in be deve oped 
+} rocesses is the enactment of Central pure hase when effective ly car- 
propriation bill. Space does not Med on obtains lower prices, mort 
permit discussion of the question fo prompt delivery, und the quanty oO! 
extent should the body dered and paid Tor Dy the Ol 
ecirecumseribe the operations ol the dle- Ol standara speciheations Mor t 
rtments bv segregating or subdividing should make possible the employ 0 
ippropriations according lunetion i trained purchasing agent 
6. Auditing Control 
the mp-sum appropriation 
tit] : 1) In order to make control over expen 
e write! eneves that no general rule 
: ditures finallv effective, it is essential to 
in be laid down \t least, the legis 


determine tl the laws, regulations and 


tive body shot ‘Xpress its Will on 
itty iit ild executive orders which govern expendi- 
questions of policy which if considers 

“2 ires are adhered to, that expenditures 


ire made with the approv Of Gulv con 
1. Control Over the Procurement stituted authorities and in aecordance 

of Labor vith contract or agreement, and that the 
Many cities have establ shed svstem- mounts to are cline It is neces 


of civil service for the obviously desir sary that all these questions be deter 


It is universally recognized that th: 

responsibilities are discharged effectiv: 
only when delegated to a central auth 
ty. This authority is the city audit 
The work of this officer comprises m¢ 
than the mere checking of prices, « 
tensions and footings. One of his mi 
mportant duties is to interpret the SCO] 
ind purpose of each appropriation ar 
fund, so as to ascertain that each clair 
resented for payment consister 
therewith. He must also prevent over 
expenditure of an appropriation or fund 
ind this means withholding authority to 
incur an expenditure for the payment of 
which funds are not available under the 
iW This he does by an eXamuination 
of orders and contracts with reference 
to the unencumbered balances of funds 
ind appropriations. 

Finally, the examination by the audi- 
tor must apply to all expenditures made 
by the city. 

It is not uncommon to find that the 
uuditor does not check the expenditures 
made from certain funds such as sink- 
ng-funds, pension funds, ete. There is 
no justification for such omissions. 

The importance of making the work 
of the city auditor complete and thor- 
ough cannot be overstated The efforts 
of the departmental heads, of the chief 
executive, ol the legislative body and 
of anv other controlling agencies cannot 
be fully effective if the work of the city 

wlitor is performed weakly or within 


confined scope 


ible purpose of preventing as lar as mined belore payment Cop At, 1928, Fra Oakey 
possible the employment of unqualified 
persons, unjustified promotions and un 
\ 1¢ versey STAte 
tems are not fullv effective for the fol 7 \ 
owing reasons ] a t M ‘ | t ag R y 
2Cague OF WLunicipallties evision 
l Thev restrict execut duscretion to tl > N VY k B 
oly 
such point that satisfactory service, in O iNeW Ol ankiIng Law 
manv Case is not obtaimed ras » 
nnon leneth of servic: executive Secretary, N. J. Stare Leacvue or 
3 Phe ecifications which define the 
. [' Is quite the usual thing lor a le ig an additional 3 per cent for school pur- 
iuheations of ob ire too madetinite 
! of municipalities to take action in the woses, With certain exemptions for rev- 
do not result in fair pay; the I 
case of legislation in its own state It is nue-producing property, et For sev- 
ime fheient or lazy emplovee is olten over- 
not so usual for a such a league to con- eral vears New Jersey cities have found 
paid so that the tendency ol il em- | 
: : duct a campaign for changes in the law that the New York law, rather than the 
ployees is to settle down to the standard 
' of another state However, this is being New Jersey law, set the practical limit 
done by the New Jersev State League o their bond offerings, and have been 
What is needed is a set of definite ©! Municipalities in an effort to secure prevented from engaging in necessary 
my , i th : fications of eas h h amendment to the New York Banking schoo! construction programs bv the con- 
S] oO he qu ] LLIONS ar 
: w in a wav that affects the bond limits ervative p sions le Is 
job confined strictly to the requirements heoet > A limnit rvative provisions of the New York law 
New Jersey and other s Cs IT'wo years ago the League of Munici- 
of the work to be done, the elimination 
; Jus is | roads lead to Rome, so most Llities was inspired to efforts for relief 
( ove Cl pl ipon tengtn ol ervice, municiy il bond offerings in he eastern Nv Mayor I W. Donnelly of Tre nton. 
and a recognition ot the capacity as weil nd southern states are sold in the New’ whose plans for civic advance were ham- 
is the qu Hneations ol the worke! This, York 1 rk or even if sold loeallv. their ered by the conser itism of laws enacted 
too, is a large subject, involving det uls price is influenced by their eligibility, or vears ago by the legislators of the neigh- 


too numerous for treatment within the lack of it, for sales in New York. Thi 


: i New Yorl iW r some vears has pro- 
hibited s banks and other similar 
institutions from investing in the bonds of 


5. Control Over the Procurement of 


municipalities outside of New York Stats 

Material and Contractual Services of the 
In this field of control remarkable re- New Jersey law permits municipalities to 
sults have been accomplished \ SVS- issue up to 7 per cent of ratables plus 


horing state It was found that cities in 
other states were confronted by similar 
difficulties and were equally eager ior re- 
lief. In the efforts made at that time, 
which included lobbying in Albany, rep- 
resentatives of Newark, New  Jersev’s 
largest city, were particularly active 
Various complications and «kk lays were 


25 | 
| 

| 
} 


THE 


met. Efforts were continued and reviewed 


luring 1927. A special committee of the 
League was appointed, with Mayor Don- 
nelly as Chairman. Jerome T 
ton, Corporation Counsel of Newark, and 
Charles G. Phillips, of 


energetic 


Congle- 


C‘ommiussioner 
Montclair, were active, mem- 
Meantime, 
ture h id 


Con 


York State Legis- 
Joint Legislative 
mission to revise completely the 
Banking Law. Hearings held at 
which the New Jersey League of Munici- 
ilities presented its petition. The 
the to the more 


le iwues ol 


the New 


da 
were 


League 


sent notices ol hearings 
municipalities 
the country and to the cities. 
except in New York State, above 50,000 
population, with the text of the proposed 


and other information. The 


import int 
throughout 


relief measure 
League has at 
paign been in close cooperation with th 
Savings Banks Department of New York 
and with the Savings Banks’ Asso- 
ciation. Leading bankers of New Jersey 
and insurance companies were urged to 
use their influence. The support of Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York State 
was enlisted through appropriate channels. 
At the second hearing of the Joint 
Legislative Commission held on Novem- 
ber 28, 1927, the Savings Banks’ Associa- 
tion of New York State presented a 
memorandum containing recommendations 
which will grant, if enacted into law, 
the full measure of relief desired. New 
York banks may invest, by the terms of 
this memorandum, in municipal securities 
up to 10 per cent of the taxable valuations 
or up to 12 per cent of real estate. There 
are various other liberalizing features 
which have been duly noted in the col- 
umns of The Bond Buyer. The League 
will keep in touch with developments and 
do its best to enactment of these 
recommendations into law during the 1928 
session of the New York Legislature. The 
outlook 


various times in the cam- 


State 


secure 


seems favorable. 
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By SANDERS SHANKS. JR 
Epiror, The Bond Buy 
JITH reports in hand for eleven and dents LCE g hat 
i half months, it is clear that tl pond s I higher 
total of state and municipal financing for k n 1928 cor 
1927 will exceed $1,500,000.000 and 1} | ns I large re 
establish a new record for this class o nt ! S lable 
borrowings Wi lowering o he | | or inve er \ 1 ‘ 
of the prices vhich this huge ss of broad d for 
bonds could be sold mig ht see logical St s ; h 
result, the fact is that the closing weeks 000 
REPRESENTATIVE RECENT ISSUES INDICATING PRESENT | ) 
OF MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET 
I Net 
Amount Issur M 
$350,500 ¢ Mass Va 
1.560,000 Syracuse, N. & 4 1-40 Yr.'S 77 
1,000,000 California 2% > S7 
6.499.000 Newark N J 4 \ N7 & S9 
2.150.000 Cleveland, O 344 & 4 Va 
20,000 Ligonier, Ind., Sch. Dist 11% Yr. A 
140,000 Jefferson County, Ind } 7 Yr. Avg 
333,000 Columbus, O 41, Avg 
200,000 Wilmmegton, Del 4 915Y Avg 
100,000 Muhlenberg Tp., Pa., Sch. Dist 4 1461/3 Ave i 
100,000 Topeka, Kan 6, Avg 1.03 
2,000,000 Orleans Par., La., Sch. Dist 1% 28 ¥ Ave 4.28 
47,000 Wheatland, Wyo i 20 Yr. Avg 4.47 
150,000 Uvalde Co., Tex Road Dist. No. 3 5 hy 6 6Y Avg 5.01 
30,000 St. Johns Co., Fla., Spec. Tax Sch. Dist 
No. 2 2/3 ¥ Avg 63 
of the year find municipal bonds quoted 000 Third Liberty Loan 4!4 per cent 
at the highest prices, not only for the past bonds. Between now and September 15. 
year, but at better prices (or lower interest 1928, the United States Treasury must 
rates) than have been recorded in about either retire these bonds through offers 
twenty years. As the appended list shows, of new securities in exchange or bv cash 
one city has just succeeded in floating an redemption Experience with the larger 


issue with a coupon rate of 3'% per cent 
while the 4 per cent bonds of virtually all 
the large cities now command a premium 
The explanation of this satisfactory con- 
dition is the abundance of surplus capital 
which has accumulated during the present 
era of American prosperity. 


And the outlook for the coming year is 


Dallas Votes to Go Forward 


Improvement Bond Program 


gee issues aggregating the substan- 
tial total of $23,900,000 were author- 
ized by the voters of Dallas, Texas, at a 
special election on December 15. Defi- 
nite approval was thus given to the “For- 
ward Dallas” movement recommended by 
a Citizens’ Advisory Finance Committee, 
headed by C. E. Ulrichson, in a compre- 
hensive resulting from two years 
of intensive study undertaken at the re- 
of the Mayor and Board of Com- 
missioners, the City Plan Commission, the 
Kessler Plan Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


report 


quest 


There were fifteen items in the sched- 
ule of bonds voted on—all of which were 
approved—as follows: 


Public 


Street openings 


buildings $1,900,000 
und widenings, building lines and 
$5500 ,000 


schools, new ete., 


underpasses 


Parks and connecting boulevards, $1,500,000 

Sanitary sewer system extensions and improve - 
ments, $1,000,000 

Storm water drainage (city’s share of cost of 


$8 500,000 $3 500,000. 


program) 


entire ly favorable. The most expert stu- 
Approved Totals $23,900,000 

Street paving (city's share), $3,000,006 

Fire department (new central station and othe: 
improvements), $350,000 

Incinerators for bette garbage disposal, $150 
000 

Libraries :dditions and equipment $500 000 

Institute of v arts building and equipment 
$500,000 

Municipal auditorium (downtow t ling and 


equipment), $1,000,000 


Municipal airp $400 


Hospitals (additions to Parkland and other 

yunty units and ments of grounds), $400 
000 

Water system (extension of enlarg nt 
of pumping facilities, purihcation plants, et 
be repaid f wate evenues), $4,000,000 

For working staff, including engineering and legal 
services over period of improvements, $200,000 

In the expenditure of these funds the 
city administration will have the advice 
of a Citizens’ Supervisory Committee se- 


business and 
The 
mum period for carrying out the improve- 
be nine yé 


the maximum amount 


lected by the le iding 


organizations of the city 


civil 
total maxi- 
ment program is to ind 
$4,000,000 is t 


ol bonds to be 


irs; 


» be 


issued in any one year. 


Second Liberty Loan rehinancing opera- 
tion, just comy let d, has shown that much 
of the capital invested in Liberties is re- 
invested in the Gov 


ind refinancing program 


municipals as ern- 


ment’s refunding 


releases the funds invested therein. New 
offerings of Government loans 
ire mostly of the short term varietv, bear- 
ing rates of 3'2 per cent or less, and are 


taken in the 
a8 an 


main by banking institutions 


estment for reserve funds. The 


logical re-investment for the individual, the 
savings banks or imsurance company hav- 
ing Liberty bonds due for redemption is 
the tax-secured municipal bond paying 


from one-half to more than 


ind 


one per cent 


Government securities 


wider choice of maturities 


How Precious is the Right to V ote? 


a the recent National Safety Con- 
4 gress in Chicago the editor of THe 
AMERICAN City, in urging suspension of 
automobile licenses for drunken or reck- 
less driving, hazarded the opinion th 

the average driver would rather lose his 
right to vote than his right to operate his 
car. Commenting editorially on this state- 
ment, the Springfield (Ohio) Sun goes a 
step or several steps farther This is 
putting entirely too much dignity and 


izen’s regard for 


stress upon 


his vote rhe event has shown that mil- 
hons of them would rather los lelr vote 
than miss a square meal, or | heir In- 
gersoll watch, or even their 1 check to 
t ball game If there is any quantity 


rated as of less intrinsic value than a 
it has not 


come into public ken.” 


| 
| 
i 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 


City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING NOTES 


Recent Zoning Ordinances 


> N. } November 17. 1927 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


State « Manh 

] of City of 

l4 So. R 159 Mandamus 

Ol permit 10 

n of a station for the sale 

in a residential district 

oning ordinan 

\ malole comprehensive zoning 

ora I passed under the state consti- 

tution and enabling acts, is a valid exer- 
the police power 

\ zoning ordinance amendatory of an 

! 1 ordinance, and unenforcible alone 

invalid. The issuance of the per- 

mit vas. however. properly refused, as 

contrary to a subsequent ordinance passed 


ilter the 


ipphieation for the permit and 
the beginning of this suit. The applica- 
tion gave no vested right thereto, and all 
property is held subject to the police 
power 

Phe prohibition of the construction 
ilteration or use of buildings except for 
conforming uses, is not a denial of equal 
protection of the laws because it excepts 
from its operation existing structures and 
ses Nor does the authority to the City 
Council in like 
enlargements of buildings or erection ol 


manner to permit 


additional buildings on the same lot, 
where not detrimental to character of 
neighborhood, or to allow temporary 
buildings or buildings for public utility 
urposes render the ordinance discrimin- 

New The Newark Evening 
Vews of November 11, 1927, reports an- 
other refusal of Chief Justice Gummere to 
issue of writ of certiorari to review a deci- 
sion upholding a_ portion of a zoning 
giving the reason, as before, 


ordinance, 
that, although legislation under it had not 
is yet been enacted, the people of the 
state had passe d the constitutional ame nd- 
ment validating zoning. The decision re- 
lated to the undertaking establishment of 
Phihy Apter and Sons 


ade of University Heights Vv. 
Cleveland Jewish Orphan House, United 
Siates Supreme Court, Nove mber, 1927 


Under the zoning ordinance of the vil- 
lage, a Jewish orphan home was excluded 
from the entire village. The judge below 
held the ordinance unre asonable. The 
Supreme Court by refusing, without opin- 
to review the decision, upholds the 
lower court. 


10On, 


PeNNSYLVANIA—Appeal of Alpern from 
Decision of Board of Appeals of City of 
Pittsburgh, Supreme Court, Western Dis- 


by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


ordinance requiring a set- 


ck ilding fronting on a residen- 
tial street did not apply, since under the 
ordinance the building had only on 
lront, Which was on the commercial street 
nd Was equired to | e only one front 


Signs and Billboards 

ARKANSAS.—Berkan City of Lattle 
Rock, 298 S.W te} 514 Under Craw- 
ford and Moses’ Dig. Sec. 7529, conferring 
on municipal corporations the power to 
prevent injury and annoyance within their 
limits from anything dangerous, offensiv« 
or unhe ilthy, the city has the power to 
pass an ordinance prohibiting the hanging 
of signs within a designated area except 
electric signs of a given all-steel construc- 
tion, the purpose being to eliminate cloth 
ind similar signs. The area in question 
is the principal business area of the city. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Appeal of Liggett and 
The Alpha Sign Co., Supreme Court, No- 
vember 28, 1927. In an excellent opinion 
the highest Court, in the state sustains 
the decision below, already given in thes 
notes, declaring valid the provision of a 
zoning ordinance excluding billboards from 
a residential district 


Illegal Action by Board of Appeals 

New Yor«k Matter of Stillman \ 
Board of Standards and Appeals of City 
of New York, App. Div., November, 1927 
The lower Court had, on certiorari, an- 
nulled the determination of the Board 
granting a permit to erect an office build- 
ing in a residential district. In affirming 
the decision of the Court below, the up- 
per Court says 

“The Board seems to have assumed that 
this modification of the Zoning Resolu- 
tion for the benefit of a single property 
owner could be made because it was ad- 
vantageous to the particular owner. The 
number of appeals to this Court in this 
class of cases prompts us to restate that 
there is no power in the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals to vary zoning require- 
ments for any such reason. It may vary 
‘where there are practical difficulties or 
unnecessary hardships in the way of carry- 
ing out the strict letter of the provisions’ 
of the resolution ‘so that the public health, 
safety and general welfare may be se- 
cured and substantial justice done’ (Zon- 


ing Resolutions, section 21.) These are 
the only criteria by which it must make 
its decision; whether the property under 
consideration is more suitable for a for- 


| 

bidden use than for a permitted one jis 
mmaterial. Thus, in the instant case tl 
roperty in question was purchased as 1 


It clearly appears that 
has not substantially depreciated 


<tricte d prope rty 


ilue. Unquestionably a large profit 
vould come to the owner if the restric- 
tion were removed, but it does not fol 
low that he loses unjustly because it is 
not removed. 

“In People ex rel. Fordham Manor Rs 
v. Walsh (224 N. Y. 280 
Chief Judge Cardozo writes: 

“*The power of the Board of Appeals is 
confined to variations in special cases to 


formed Church 


meet some unusual emerge ney, some un- 
necessary hardship.’ 

“As was said by Mr. Justice McAvoy 
in People ex rel. Werner v. Walsh (212 
App. Div. 635, aff’d 240 N. Y. 689): 

‘*There were no “practical difficulties or 
unnecessary hardships” demonstrated at 
the hearing which justified relator in his 
request to be exempted from the general 
rule. The mere fact that a garage is more 
profitable than any other structure is not 
sufficient evidence of hardship.’ 

“The Board of Standards and Appeals 
hould make its determination on the 
hasis of these fundamental principles.” 


Recent Zoning Literature 

Barnet Hodes, formerly Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel of the city of Chicago, 
has written an article appearing in the 
December, 1927, number of Chicago Real- 
tor entitled “Judicial Review of Zoning 
Board’s Decisions.” 

The Second Annual Report of the 
Board of Zoning Appeals of the city of 
Baltimore is of unusual importance. It 
contains a full history of zoning in Balti- 
more, which will be most useful in other 
zoned cities. 

The Niagara Frontier Planning Board, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has issued a helpful 
pamphlet called “Town and Village Zon- 
ing.” It contains a review of court deci- 
sions and model ordinances suitable for 
use in New York State and most valuable 
elsewhere. 


The Municipal Index for 1928 will 
contain Mr. Williams’ “The Progress 
of City Planning Law During 1927.” 
It will be classified as heretofore 
under such headings as regional 
planning, building lines, excess con- 
demnation, parks, planning com- 
missions, platting, zoning, setbacks, 
and billboards. An extensive 
bibliography on city and regional 
planning, housing and zoning will 
also be included. 


From Data collected | 
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trict, March Term, 1927. The owners of 
Mi County, Wis—October 25, 4 resid reet wished to ereet a build- | 
| 
|_| 
. 


Aerial Photo by Acme 


WRECKAGE RESULTING FROM GAS-TANK EXPLOSION IN PITTSBURGH, PA., NOVEMBER, 1927, IN WHICH 28 PERSONS WERE 
KILLED AND MORE THAN 400 INJURED. 


Gas Tanks and Zoning in Pittsburgh 


T= district in which the gas tanks are 
located is zoned by ordinance as a 
Heavy Industrial District and such tanks 
are permitted in this district. The zon- 
ing ordinance, however, prohibits the use 
of land within the Heavy Industrial Dis- 
trict for residential purposes. In the early 
period of the city this territory was used 
entirely as a residential district, but on ac- 
count of its proximity to the railroads and 
rivers it has become increasingly indus- 
trial, and residences are being crowded 
out by the mills and factories. The reason 
that a number of residences are located 
within this district is the fact that they 


were constructed prior to the passage of 
the zoning ordinance and are therefore 
permitted as non-conforming uses. 

The street lying to the north of the 
property, on which the tanks are located, 
is the dividing line between the Heavy 
Industrial and Light Industrial Districts 
The most severe damage to residences oc- 
curred in the Light Industrial Districts 
where residences are permitted 

A study of the question led the Plan- 
ning Commission to consider gas holders 
of the type of the one that exploded as 
a permissible use in Heavy Industrial Dis- 
tricts; our advice being to the effect that 


iccidents had resulted 
from large gas holders In general, the 


very tew hres or 


storage of gas in proper containers was 
considered less of a hazard than many 
other uses permitted in such districts, such 
as lumber vards, etc., and the tanks are of 
rrounding 
properties than blast furnaces and other 
industries of the ty 


course less of a nuisance to 


pe that emit large vol- 
and dust 

In this case the Equit ible Gas Co. has 
greed not to rebuild the wrecked tanks 
ind to discontinue the use of the existing 
tank Vv. N. ARTHUR 


Department of City Planning, Pittsburgh, Pa 


umes of smoke 


Chief 


Engineer 
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‘ rt ‘ . quickly removed and the dining-1 


made available for parties and socials 
) The boiler for the hot-water he g 
Many Municipal and Civic Purposes sstem is installed in the basement, 

is cut off from the remainder of the } 

By aad J. SW ANDI R ing by a hire -door This boil r is equi 


YROOD. Kar with a special coil to circulate the 


only 412 peopl recently oil Individual cots at rovided. and a feature is an ash-hoist to facilitate rer 
munity building that anv wash-room is available for the convenience 8 the ashes. 
' ‘ ta size could well be proud of ti sienna The building also contains a vault, wash- 
‘ building, whick ted in th lr} hools, as well as several private rooms, and storerooms 
of tl ow one- organizations, are planning to make good The citizens are justly proud of e 
} } tr re ti ed with se of the dining-room and the well- building, and anticipate that it will serv } 
10 | 60 ‘ ! ! wit! eq ed kitchen in the basement. The the needs of the community for m } 
ler all except that portior tabl re set v-horses d may vears 
ling oc ed by the Fire De : 
bond issue of $14,000 


eared Decentralization as a Cause for Metropolitan Pride 


lo the Editor of Tur American CITY “Ten years later the situation had be- i 
In addition to serving as the administra- What American newspaper would ven- gun to move towards the development | 
it houses ture to advertise triumphantly a loss of that is spreading Sydney out into tl 
epartment, the public library opulation by its home city in the interest country as far as Hornsby on one sid 
land has a large Gining-Troom of a rational and wholesome growth of its to Parramatta on another, and to Cror : 
quipped kitchen in the base- iburban region?? We find such a daring ulla in the south. At the end of that : 
Editor in New South Wales. Sydney is decade, 1921, the population in the muni 3 
iratus room 1s at e rear netropolis which has been called “the ipality of Sydney had fallen to 111,059 : 
: ling with the floor on a level! New York of Australi . city which, by and in the suburbs 795,044 people wer |@ 
with the driveway outside. Ample room is the way, wholly exempts improvements living. At the end of December last yea : 
pro lt tor two pieces of apparatus, and and personal property from taxation. Hear the population of the city was 107,880, and : 
ing doors imsure t prompt the Svdney Morning He 1 of Septem- the suburbs 962.630. a total of 1.070.510 
e ber 6, 1927 Thus the movement has been away from 
A large room on the first floor serves as One does not need a colossal 1magina- the city to the country, where huge } 
’ g-place for tl own Council, and tion to see that Sydney is moving to- suburbs have been opened, big, thor- ; 
t Iso tilable for band wtice or wards a destiny of great power The oughly organized centers of life, fed by : 
other blie gatherings. The city owns a simple analysis of our population over railway, tramway and bus services, and 
I ding chairs, and, when the the last quarter of a century, for example, laid out, often, on a plan which will enable 
or ion demands, the room is made into presents a picture of vital, expanding life them to develop freedom and a certain ; 
" I litorium that defeats all the pessimism to which beauty.” 
Another room across the hall is being = critics from other countries, vague ly but Does not this stir the thoughts of all : 
fitted up by a local women’s club for a glibly aware of our presence, often drive 


publie librarv; a librarian is to be ap- us. In 1901, 118,211 people lived in the 
pointed and the room opened to the public —m« tropolis and 369,721 in the suburbs 
on certain atternoons Heretofore. no In 1911 the city harbored 119,724 and Botton Hatt 
suitable quarters have been available, and the suburbs 516,582 New 
this will be the town’s first publie library 


Back Seat License Driver's Alibi 


stly different from the usual smal! 
town “lock-up.” There are no cells; in- a. decorum of Traffic Court was shat- Howe 
stead, there is one large, well-ventilated tered last night when James Rooney, 
ind well-lighted room. The floor, ceiling. colored, of 90 Arlington street, charged 


nd walls of this room _are oft reinforced with driving without i license, told Judge 


who are concerned with city growth, land { 
overcrowding and city congestion? 


York, December 6, 1927. 


he had been driving a year on a 
“back seat driver’s license.” 
“Well, you're supposed to have a front 
seat driver's lice nse,” Judge Howe said 
ifter the laughter had subsided. “Let’s 


Sergeant Gorman, who gave Rooney the 
summons, handed the “license” to Judge 


Howe. The ecard read: “This entitles 
| the bearer to be a back seat driver dur- 
| : ing 1927.” The “license” was signed “U 


Worryem, Commissioner of By-Ways.” 


“Where on earth did you get that 
thing?” Judge Howe asked tooney, with 
smile 


“Three colored men sold it to me for 


$3. 1 took an examination and when I : 
passed the men gave me the license, 
Roone y declared 
“Can you re id ~ Judge Howe asked 
“No, sir,” Rooney replied 

“Well, you wait until court is over and 

then we'll see if you can read or not,” 
Judge Howe said. Sentence was later 

suspended. 
— ~ From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
’ CITY HALL, FIREHOUSE AND COMMUNITY BUILDING, HOLYROOD, KANSAS December 16, 1927 : 
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2 
GET ~ Short Cirewit, sires, ete, 
‘ 
\ 
f 
4 
PURPLE - Blower Pipes an@ Dust Chutes ané 9 
BLOB Unknown - Investigated, Probdebly \ ii af 
ineent lary. SAS 4 


ire Heverhill 1/1/86 - 6/1/26 
(Taker from records at Central Fire Stetion) 


Spot Map Helps Fire Prevention Work 


BOVE is a map of Haverhill, curring in a triangular-shaped district, map also showed the areas subject to 


Mass. The dots are colored pins two sides of which were bounded by the brush and grass fires in the spring 
representing fires. The map was river and the railroad months, to help motoreyele patrolling 
made at the suggestion of field engineers A fire prevention bureau was organ- It is usually enough on such a map 


of the National Fire Proteetion Associa- ized in the Fire Department, and two to designate fires in buildings with, for 


tion so that the city might see just where inspectors were assigned to inspect this imstance, black pins, chimney fires with 
its too many fires were occurring. As district once a week or oftener, accom- red ones, brush and grass fires with green 
can be seen even on the small reproduc- plishing more by frequent inspection of ones, and dump fires with yellow ones. 
tion of the map above, a large propor- this small area, than by scattering their False alarms, automobile or other fires, 
tion of the fires were shown to be oc- efforts over the whole city. The spot if frequent, ean be shown on other maps. 
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It assures you 


Dependability 


Impressive evidence of the leadership of Coldwell 
Lawn Mowers is found in their widespread use by 
park superintendents and gardeners. The depend- 
able service that these users are getting from the 
Coldwell is exactly what you want from your lawn 
mower. 


Literature illustrating and describing the Coldwell 
line will be sent on request. In writing please 
specify the type of mower in which you are inter- 
ested. 


Hand 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. NEWBURGH, NWN. Y, U. S A. 


Gasoline 
Electric 


Timken Tapered Rol- 
ler Bearings; five keen 
blades of hardened 
crucible steel; self- 
sharpening bottom 
knife; carefully ma- 
chined parts to wmsure 
perfect operation and 
long service. 


mper 


oller Bearing the 


Sass 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES | 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Administration of Safety Measures May 
Be Delegated to Subordinate Officers 
An ordinance of the city of Birming- 
ham, committing to the local Board of 
Health the right to refuse a permit to sell 
milk where the applicant is deemed not to 
be a proper person to receive the permit, 
upheld by the Alabama Supreme 
the case of Walker vs. City of 
Birmingham, 112 Southern Reporter, 823. 
In the course of an extended opinion, the 


was 


{court 


Court said 


“Private rights of property, the right to 
carry on a lawful and necessary business 
must be protected against unwarrantable 
nvasio! nd authority must be restrained 

ithin sonable and proper bounds 
on the one hand; on the other, the health 
ind safety of the people must be con- 

rved. Necessarily much must be left to 


municipal authori- 
and properly 
the ordinance contemplates. De- 
fendants [the municipal authorities] were 
in the discretion vested in 
them by law, though subject to regulation 
by the 


terference 


the discretion of the 


ties, as, plainly enough 


enough, 


exercise of a 


courts, for abuse and judicial in- 
denied, unless and un- 
til it is made plainly to appear that they 
transcended the power granted to them, 
and abused it without the warrant of facts. 


In other words, the burden is on appellant 


must be 


|the applicant for a license] to show that, 
[municipal authori- 
ties} have acted arbitrarily, unreasonably, 


as alleged, appellees 


and without the warrant of necessary facts 
in refusing to issue a license or in refusing 
to renew the license under which for some 
years appellant has engaged in business.” 


In Absence of Franchise to Lighting 
Company, Municipality Can Enjoin it 
from Crossing Its Street with Wires 

The right of an Iowa municipality to 
enjoin an electric company from crossing 
its streets with wires in transmitting power, 
without a franchise from the town, was 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
State, in the case of Incorporated Town of 
Ackley vs. Central States Electrie Co., 214 
North Western Reporter, 879. 

Treating the wires as constituting an 
obstruction in the street, although placed 
30 or 35 feet above the surface, the Court 
Says: 
obstruction of the street, 
meaning of the statute, it is 
that the thing charged to 
be an obstruction rests upon, or is in im- 
mediate with, the surface of the 
street. It may be an object which is out 
of the reach or way of ordinary traffic; yet 
if it be so situated with relation to the 
that it endanger the traveling 
public, it within the rule against 
obstructions, especially where it is of a 
dangerous character. 


“To be an 
within the 
not necessary 


contact 


street may 


comes 


“However, from another angle, the city 
being the owner in fee simple of the 


streets, of necessity its rights extend above 


thereof How far. we need not 


the surf ice 
j 


determine in this ease: but, being entitled 
to the absolute control and oceu incyv ol 
the space ibove these streets, any inv sion 


thereof by stretching wires thereon at this 
height of necessity is ar 


rights of the City 


tion of the 


nts to i 


Intra 


tre spass 


Charter Held Not to Authorize With- 
holding Pay of Suspended Police 
Officer Pending Charges 


Officer Skinkle was suspended without 
iy from the New York police department 
on a charge o nwarrantably assaulting 
one Quinn. Holding that the suspension was 
proper, but that there was no authoritv 
for stopping intil there had been a 
conviction under the charge, the New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division 
said in the case of Skinkle vs. Murray, 223 

New York Supplement, 146 
$v its [a municipal rule’s] terms the 


police is authorized to sus 


end 
from duty any patrolman until the com- 
takes action 


pending against the officer suspended 


missioner upon the charges 
The 
chief is not authorized, howe ver, to with- 
hold his pay pending trial of the 
This we cannot think an oversight, 
the authority to withhold pay of 


charges 
because 
in offi- 
punishment after conviction is 
given in the charter. Had it been intende d 
to confer authority to withhold pay pend- 


cer as a 


ing charges, we think it would have been 
so expressed in the rule or the charter 
and thus we cannot think that the author- 


itv to withhold pay may be implied from 
the authority to suspend from duties 

that it is important to 
uphold the authority of the heads of police 


“We recognize 


departments, and that the courts should 
not interefere, unless necessary, with the 
regulations and orders of those depart- 


ments made for the maintain- 
ing discipline But those having au- 
thority to discipline and control in a 
lice department must act reasonably within 
the authority granted them. When 
of the department has been adopted, which 
applies specifically to suspensions pend- 
ing charges, we think the terms of the rule 
limit the authority. The oral direction 
of the commissioner of public 
should not in 
an order which enlarged the scope of the 
formal rule. When a policeman is sus- 
pended from duty, the public is protected 
against any further aggression or wrongful 
If the charges against him 
are serious, he of should not be 
permitted to have authority as policeman; 


purpose of 
po- 


a rule 


safety 


this case be considered as 


act on his pars « 
course 


but he is probably living upon his salary 
the trial of the charges against him may 
be long delayed, and he may be innocent 
If innocent, although his pay has been 
withheld, he, it is true, could collect it 
But also, if innocent, while his pay is be- 
ing withheld, it may be that he and his 


af 
family would unjustly suffer. It does not 


seem essential to discipline in the depart- 
ment that the pay of a policeman should 
be withheld during his suspension from 
duty, or, if essential, the charter or the 
rule should so ihe 


In Absence of Ordinance Creating 
Office, Patrolman Held to Be an 
Employee of Village and Not 

an Official 


The villag horitice of Elmwood 
Park e1 Johnson as an addi 
! n. | | ) 
nw j r rdinance 

He 1 in the line of duty 
i} ‘ ‘ n award under 

he Illinois Work ( nsation Act, 
wards r injuries to 
g ‘ but not village “of- 

eation was ted on 


rhe Illinois ie Court decided that 
+} trolman’s status was that of an em- 
lo alt int ited that he 
would have ber rated as an official had 
his ositior overed bh ordinance. 
The Court 

“The office of pohee patrolman was un- 
known to the mmon law and does not 
exist in this state by statute and 
therefore does not exist in any of the mu- 
nicipalities of the state unless created by 


ordinance (Johnson vs. Industrial Com- 
mission, 158 North Eastern Reporter, 141.) 
It was argued that Johnson was a dé 


facto official, if not a de jure official, but 


the Court observed that “while there 1s 
some authority to contrary, the great 
weight of authority 1s to the effect that 
there can be no officer, de jure or de facto, 
where there is no office to fill 

Comfort Stations Are Not Necessarily 


Nuisances as to Owners of 
Adjacent Property 

tefusing to abate a municipal comfort 
station upon the plea that it per 
nuisance against nearby 
erty owners, the Washington 
Court said in the case of Zey vs. Town of 
Long Beach, 258 Pacific Reporter, 492: 

“A comfort station is not a nuisance per 
not be such in fact, 
ittendant facts and 


it can be held 


constituted a 


se con- 
stituted a pro})- 


Supreme 


se and may 


depe nding upon the 


may or 


circumstances 
that the comfort 
nuisance it must be 


fered with the 


station 
found that it 


comfortable enjoyment o 


inter 


the appellants in their life and usé of their 
property There is no direct evidence 
that the rental value of the rooms or cot- 
tages was impaired by the presence of the 
comiort station or that the value of the 


property was reduced. It is undoubtedly 
true that the 


tion directly 


presence of the comfort sta- 
to the ind immediately 
residence of the appellants 


It would of- 


west 


in front of the 


i thing to be desired 


is not 
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veryone, who travels, at sometime during his 
lifetime, goes to Colorado Springs. The 
beauty of its mountain scenery and the exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere put snap into tired minds and 
bodies and build red corpuscles. 


There are many interesting things to see in Colo- 
rado Springs and its surrounding territory. Par- 
ticularly will you notice the cleanliness of its 
streets and the smooth and orderly system with 
which police chief H. D. Harper handles the city 
traffic. Chief Harper, like the traffic officials in 
nearly 600 other progressive cities, believes strong- 
ly in the through boulevard system and in Sure- 
Stop Traffic Markers. 


These rubber markers are designed to be set up- 
right in the pavement and can be run over with- 
out jar or jolt to the car or injury to the signal. “— 
They flip right tack to an upright position when 
run over and are cheaper to maintain than — 
painted lines. 


An interesting booklet describing these traffic 
signals will be sent to any interested city official 
for the asking. 


Standard Traffic Marker Co. 


1715 E. Second Street, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Ordinance Fixing Wage Scale for Public 
Work is Void as Defeating Competition 


{ municipal corporation, though not re- 

d bv its charter to let contracts for 
lic works to the lowest bidders. and 
iwh clothed as to such matters with 


broadest discretionary powers, has no 


thor o adopt an ordinance preserib- 
ixed scale of wages that shal! he 
tor ill ibhie work of the city 
wrdinance of the city of Atlanta is il- 
legal, because it tends to encourage mo- 
nopoly and defeat competition, and also 
tends to put a heavier burden upon thi 
iX vers than thev would have to be ir 
if free competition were allowed: and all 


contracts made in pursuance thereof ar 
oid (Wilson v. City of Atlanta, 139 
South Eastern Reporter, 148, decided by 
the Georgia Supreme Court.) 


Charter Provisions Vitiated a City En- 
gineer’s Estimate and Claim for 
Additional Compensation 

Where a 
official 
ond 


duties as 


citv. charter provides that an 
engineer shall be under oath 
the faithful performances of 
official 


made of the 


ind 
lor his 
engineer, an estimate 


cost of a sewer svste m bv an 


engineer not under oath nor bond does 
not constitute a valid basis upon which to 
let a contract for the coustruction of a 


sewer system and is void. 

Where a city charter expressly provide s 
that the engineer may he 
per cent of the 


allowed onlv 3 
price for putting 
in a sewer system, as additional compensa- 


contract 


tion, a contract for a greater compensation 
is illegal and void. (Wimmer vs. Knight 
259 Pacific Reporter 640, decided by th: 
Oklahoma Supreme Court.) 


Ordinance Making Landlord Liable for 
Tenant’s Water Rent Held to Be Void 
An unqualifiedly making an 
owner of premises liable for water used by 
his tenants was held to be void, in the 
decision handed down by the Virginia 
Special Court of Appeals in the case of 
Etheredge v. City of Norfolk, 139 South 
Eastern Reporter, 508. The Court said: 


ordinance 


“When a municipal corporation engages 
in the business of furnishing water to its 
inhabitants by permanent 


means of a Wa- 


ter-works, it stands on the same footing, 
and has exactly the same right to make 
und enfores reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, as a private corporation upon whom 


a fr inchiss for that purpose has heen con- 
terred, and ordinance pre- 

has the 
by-law of a pri- 


of lik 


pur- 


therefore an 


scribing such regulations 


Same 
lorce, 


and no more, of a 


vate corporation whose powers are 


ch iracter ind conte rre d for the 
pose 
“The 


unanimous 


Same 


iuthorities are also practicalls 


that the regulation of a 
comp ordinance of 


iny o1 a municipality 


which requires the property owner to pay 


& delinquent bill for water furnished the 


tenant of the premises, which the owner 
has not contracted to pay, is unreasonablk 
and void, unless a lien is given on the 


premises by 


statute, or there is at least 


water 
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sor 


charter or 


The Court Rules Upon an Exclusive 
Garbage-Removal Franchise Under an 
Ordinance Requiring Owner to Sepa- 
rate Refuse and Pay for Removal 


The public health, not the co 
ind prosperity of garbage contr ' 
the chief aim in granting monopolies 
garbage ording to the 
iken by the K Be Court \ 

Is in the Se H tichardso 
97 South Western R wrter, 141 

The citv of St. Jos granted 1 S 
n exclus ranchise r the re | 
garbag ndet linance requiring t} 
owners to separate garbage from other 1 
se and requiring ivment of a 


for the removal 
The plaintiffs 


restrain defendant from removing 


which plaintiff had refused to remo 
They attempted to justify their refus 
under a provision of the ordinance tha 
purported to excuse them from removing 


that had not been separ 
for persons who had not 
fee The Court 
of the 


said, 


garbage ited ¢ 


iid the requirec 
holds that this provision 
ordinance was void. The Court 
In part 

“It must be remembered 
city’s right, under the 


it by 


that it is the 
power granted 
the publi 
health, and to this end its right to grant 
in exclusive 
tioned. The weakness of plaintiff's Posl- 
tion is that they 


police 
statute, to provide for 


franchise may not he ques- 


issume a right under their 
the 
for infractions of the provisions of the or- 
dinance, ind ik ga 


by taking into their 


franchise to penalize property owners 


providing an orderly 
method of punishment, 
own hands and executing a method of pun- 
ishment, bv re 
the 


he CALISE 


fusing or neglecting to re- 


move garbage because 
and the 
Ve moval Was not paid in advance. 


a situation would defeat the 


not se parated 
nominated fee for such 
Sucl 
very purpose 
for which the said special ordinance was 
enacted, to wit, the 
health 


‘Nor was the chancellor in error in find- 
ing that part of the 


conservation of publie 


ordinance permitting 


plaintiffs to refuse to remove garbage, and 


to permit it to remain upon said premises 


ind rot thereon ind become dangerous to 
the health of the citizens, to be void for 
the reason it is inconsistent and contrary 


to the purposes which form the basis of its 


enactment.” 


An Unexecuted Contract for Compensa- 
tion by Arbitration Does Not Preclude 
a City from Resorting to Con- 
demnation Proceedings 

Proceedings brought bv the city of 


Chadron, 


for water pes were 


Nel to condemn a right-of-way 


resisted by pro 


owners on the ground that the city | 
contracts for the right-of-w ndet 
igreement that the compensation was to 
awarded by arbitrators. The city de 
that an authorized or ilid contract had 


been made, and attacked the arbitrator 
award as being unjust. Disposing of 
controversy in the city’s favor, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fight 


Circuit. said in the case of Granthar vs 


LOLS IS3 
City of Chadron, 20 Federal Reporter 
Series, 40 
rt 4 g the nght of way 
sing a right co 
I 1 pol cf ower 
having t} Sut pl 
( he | 1 States, in rthern 
P Railway ¢ State of Mi ‘ 
City DD h, 208 U. S. 583, 28 
s. ( 41, 52 I Ed. 630. held that the 
wer 1 } t t 
wad. be car 
ted or conti d 
In the the ( | 
n ze } 
roceeded to ropriate 
I na ellants rele di 
n e ¢ ed Wi re of e opimion 
t] he effe he ordinance enacted 
he miv a re f the 
lleged ntt ) irbitr herefore 
no federal nis presented. It vell 
settled tha he mere repudiation of its 
contra sn n it irment of the m 
ract Witt eaning o he sti- 
tion o } | is 
That an Ordinance Within the Police 
Power May Have Been Prompted by 
Selfish Motives Does Not 
Invalidate It 
An ordinance ) he civ o Atlanta for- 


bids auction s s ot watches velry, ete 
between the hours ot 6 o clock } m ind 
6 o'clock Its validity was attacked 
on the ground that it resulted trom a con- 
spiracy oO | jewelers to destroy com- 
petition. B he Georgia Supreme Court 
sustained the tliditv of the measure as 
being roper pohee regulation, citing 


with approval a 
Appe ils of New 


bidding auction 


holding by the Court of 


York 


sales il 


that i statute lor- 


night in large 


e1ties had such relation to the peace 
safetv, and protection of citizens as to 
come within the police power. The Su- 
preme Court observes concerning the mo- 


tives prompting adoption of the ordinances 

courts cannot inquire into the 
motive of the defendants in pressing and 
procuring the enactment of this ordinances 
or of the Mayor and General Council of 
Atlanta in enacting he ile nor can 
they set it sla if not arbitrary and 
nreasor e, is I beyond 

ional ( ! ( of Atlant 139 
SO | Re 16 


4 Country Farm Operated by Y.W.C.A. 
Held Not Tax-Exempt 
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fend against the esthetic sense authority therefor by vir- 
™ tie of the otherewin 
) a ance 
| ti 
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Before completing your 1928 plans, acquaint 
yourself with our method of utilizing this 
product for salvaging and rejuvenating old 
highways. 


Costs are surprisingly low. Results — uni- 
formly satisfactory. 


There is a Tarvia Representative nearby 
who will gladly discuss the detail with you. 


A post card to our nearest office 
will bring him. 


Company 


New York Salt Lake City Minneapolis Cleveland Philadelphia Bethlehem 
St. Louis Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati Boston 
Kansas City 
Detroit Syracuse Providence Buffalo Birmingham 
Lebanon 
Youngstown In Canada: Columbus 
Chicago THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver Rochester 


©THE BARRETT COMPANY, 1927 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 
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Prices do not include postage unless so stated 


” Urbanization.—By John Giffen Thompson. The Elements of Crime.—By Boris Bra Williamson’s Village Laws of the State of 
E. P Dutton & Co., New York 1927. 683 M \ Oxford University Press \ , New York B | Fitzpatric) f the 
pp. $6.00 Branch, New Yor} 1927 45 pp : \ iny Ba W La B ( pany 

The long-continued movement of population W hilk t ting o be at ra 00 
rural districts to cities, in the United ng study. this a searching ir va Dy $9 

State Canada, Great Britain, much of the tion and diseu af lered pilation amended he end 

ntinent of Europe Australia, and parts of the one hand a . ense against the the legislative ; of 1927. cor \ 

§ {sia. with the great changes in environment ng social order. and « the other as a } ve La Ger Muy pal Law \> of 
that are involved, and the growing political physical probl sting to the nd fice? Law ( ‘ Law 
and social influence of the cities, raise ques The thor one ¢ e prose ting at the Publie 

ns as to the effect of this movement upon ney of the St. Petersburg Supreme (¢ nd sior La | portation Law Cory " 
government and society that have not received studied erimir gy at Lausanne and P tior Law | ' ‘ nt La Public 
sufficient analytical and comprehensive study by elec n of the pre-war Russia Ministz Health I Fl Lav Poor La Educa 
This book enters upon the task from the po of Just n 1925 he was n sted honor Law and . Fe erning nservation 
litical point of view in the main Geographica member of he Advisory Board highways nat 
groups without significant political entity are Bureau of Criminal Science in New York Ihe ate ft : re (Annotations. f ind 
ot considered urban rhe author, who has first part of the »%k. dealing with the sx , tructions are ded and the preher 
been a member of the faculties of the Uni aspects. considers econon religious and br d e index srranged for ready reference use 
versities of Wisconsin and Illinois, has done educational factor and the relation of 
a very interesting and thorough piece of work to legislation and procedure; the second pa County Government Reform in North Caro 
examining the characteristics and influences of takes up biological and psychic elements, the lina Bi 
I cal and ocial life of city and country legal aspect ‘ respor bilitw for erime and na State College @ Ahoy tnt and } eer 

j by comparison in the past and present i discussion of the relation of mental diseass ng. and Chairma the County Government 

¢ and a iffected by the cityward movement to crime The author brings a broad out } advisory Cor A 4-page a are 
The traditiona ndictment of this movement (and perhaps an ver-facile pen) to the su j ’ Nawwnher 149 yor ‘ 
and of the cities themselves is found to be ect, and has produced a hought-provoking ng progress ft Dae RENE Ea Ie 
poorly grounded, thi conclusion being based volume 
upon a great amount of painstaking research eT ng comr ! t the refor set f 1927 

Comparative Tax Rates of 249 Cities, 1927 
{ sixteen page reprint from the Nat 1 Stree Né \ 
1 pal 1 ew (December, 1927), by C. I 
Local Government Abroad.—Volume 1, num- Rightor. Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Annual Report of Milwaukee County Park 
ber 1, of a new quarterly issued in connection Governmental Research, Ine Mr. Rightor's ar Commission and of Regional Planning Depart 
with the International Union of Local Authori nual report on tax rates, compiled from data ment, 192¢ \ 64 page | t, 1 ting 
¢ tie contains a review of Changes in Local furnished by city officials, chambers of con to the Count B the report f he Part 
Government Systems,’’ an article on ‘‘Rural meree and other sources, is becoming a stand ( Mission ¢ 1 rat ! mn plar 
Communes in Prussia’’ and news and reviews urd The tabulations, arranged according t ning, the utter pying the greater pace 
under such heads as ‘‘City Government’’ ‘*Traf populatior of July 1, 1926, contair ind being in the form of a rey by W. I 
fic Problems ‘Good Results from City Plan in addition to deta information as to tax Cavanaugh, County Highway Con oner and 
ning ‘Sewage Treatment,’’ ete The next rates and bases of these rates, such informa Planning Engineer th spe nee to 
is announced to contain articles on methods of tion as dates of each city’s fiseal year und right-of-way wide ne ir connectir vith a 
municipal finance in different countries The tax collection period The whole is prefaced major thoroughfar in, plat g guidance and 
publication has been started with the idea by a discussion of the whole subject including ontrol, and ) ‘ Illustrated ppl to 
that the rapidly increasing functions and the wide range of tax rates, the trend of proy the Comm ' G Mason Street ! snkes 
responsibilities of local authorities involved the erty taxes, and the present problems of asses Wi 
constant consideration of new and changing ments and exemption (Apply to the National 

¢ problems, and the more light that can be Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York.) Book of Standards, American Society for 

3 thrown upon possible solutions of these prob Testing Materials, 1927. rt co! t f two 
lems the better, not only for the local authori a olumes, of 871 and 1,000 page 

A Model City Charter.—This is the revised 
ties themselves, but for humanity at large - a Part I, the first volume, contair 144 ndard 
edition of the National Municipal League's 
2 shillings per copy 6/ per annum (Ad- ; : vi Sige relating to metals; the other volume, Part II 
4 mode city charter as eparec i i 
mittee or ew Viunicipal rograt 
Inn Fields, London, S.W. 2.) naterials In both v there re giver 
siderable departure ha been made tre the 
tandards applying b to 
principles t forth ir he Model Charte f 

etals. Methods of te f ter: 

| 1915 The Home Rule Provisi« Recor 

Louisville Traffic Survey.—Report and re« for State Constitutions d recommended pr ‘ at the 
ommendations prepared for the Mayor's Traf - , ‘ t e of pul atic are included \ t of the 

the city authority exercise all powers rela 

a fic Committee by I Segoe, consulting engineer . 17 current ‘ ative tandard f neta P 
ing to municipal affair while the er it 

H dated June 10, 1927 It is presented in two i P th my 5 ‘ ind other materia also giver ach VI 

general provides for e col l-managet! or 

parts, the first analyzing the principal causes wit) The adoy ‘ dard ure hey 
of the demand for the relief of traffie cond For I ear 
tions, describing the survey made, and giving No 78 py ent ( 7 ! ‘ $14 
recommendations for the improvement of the $9 a to 

operation of ¢ xisting street facilities: this vol Med pI 

4 ume contains 67 printed pages and 16 pages 

; of blueprint and other exhibits Part Il 

7 - advertising u a x 8 \ okiet 
presents a thoroughfare plan, with suggestions Governmental Research Association 1927 “—— rt ing Tours and Exhibit e 
for financing, and a study of city and inter Proceedings ( plete report of t! New ¥ . He ; tue ( ‘ N 
urban electric lines and motor-bus lines it sessions of November 9, 1927 with detailed paces “ , 
ne | ‘ 

contain 43 printed pages and 20 blueprint accounts of ibsequent round-table eeting 

f ) ‘ 
exhibits. (Apply t Mr. Segoe. 1108 Tractior held in conjunction with the Natior MI \ ea 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio.) pal League and the American \ ere 

tion $2. (Apply » Associatior 261 Br “ 
way New York.) i 4 
Health Bulletin A new publication that has ‘ 6 pages, giving rs a 
appeared at irregular intervals during 1927 ' ts that have beet! ‘ bene! 
prepared by the Insurance Department of the Annual Leaves of Absence With Pay he ul tie and idy ‘ to 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States Bureau of Put Personnel Administratior he ' nitie (Apply to bile! 
for the especia ise of health committees i S-page ar ‘ 
No. 1 (6 pp.) is entitled Prolonging Life November, 1927, analyzes data based upon ¢ The California City Planning Act of 1927 
by Cooperative Effort No. 2 (4 pp.) Health tensive investigations regarding CAVE al page y Charlie H Chene 
and Community Prosperity this bulletin be sence—particularl in public services tabulate min for Dece 1927 pre 
ing sponsored by the Committee on Admir conclusions arrived at puts forth @ series enting | u general | ' 
istrative Practice of the American Public of recommendations, tentative In natur ecause t It t e concluded in the f ng 
Health Association as part of a cooperative there is at present no scientific ba afforded ‘ The A as annotated b I Chene 
health program for commercial organizations for determining what employee should and Wit reviewed by Frank B. Williams o page 
No. 3 (4 pp.) is ‘‘The Health of the Busi- should not be granted vacations (Apply to 813 of Tu American City for December 5S 
27 ness Man.’’ (Apply to the Insurance Depart- the Administratior Mills Building, Washing ent (Apy to Community Builde R25 Union 
ment of the Chamber, Washington, D. C.) ton, D. C.) Leagu tuilding, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
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Ix 1873, fifty-five years ago, a single- 


when, rails removed and flooring laid, it became a 
With time the flood of traffic grew 
until last year more than 275,000 vehicles crossed it 

maximum daily traffic reached 4500 cars, Greater 
facilities became imperative. 


highway bridge. 


Only with so flexible, so adaptable a structural 
material as steel could the most economical solution 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


THE AMERICAN 


have been found. Another level—an upper deck—was 
built over the old roadway. The original structure 
was found easily, economically adaptable to the new 
plan. The Havre de Grace bridge has been doubled in 
capacity at a bare fraction of the cost of a new bridge! 
It is good for another half-century of use! What 
other structural material can offer the true perma 
nence that comes with steel—adaptability that defeats 
obsolescence—enduring strength—certain economy’ 

Send for your complimentary copy of the fact-book, 
“STEEL NEVER FAILS.” 


INC. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the 
United States and Canada. Correspondence is invited. 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Steel 


Insures 


Strength 


and Security 


Yes—we should like you to mention THe American City. 
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THIS IS TRUE PERMANENCE | 
“Aly track steel bridge was built across the | 
wel SY Susquehanna at Havre de Grace, It did | 
- eZ service as a railroad bridge until 1908 
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Sources of Information on Play and Recrea- 


tion By Marguerita P. Williams, Department 
* Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
1927. 94 pp. #1 
In this revised and enlarged edition of an 
and valuable publication, effort has been 
nde according to the foreword by Lee F. 
snmer, Director of the Department, not so 
ch to compile an exhaustive bibliography, 
to select ‘‘a fairly comprehensive list of 


e most important and readily available books, 


amphlets, reports and articles dealing with 
many phases of recreation.’’ Its intent is 
serve es a source book on those topics.’’ 
bibliography, listing over 1,200 titles, 

< into 24 main subdivisions, including gen 

1] works under such headings as Nature 
netions, and Value of Play’ Leisure 
e Problems’’; ‘‘Layout, Construction, and 
juipment of Play Facilities ‘Organiza 
1 and Administration of Public Recrea 
on and under such specific headings as 
Athletics and Sports’’; ‘‘Physical Educa 
tion ‘*‘Swimming Pools and Public Baths’’; 
ind ‘‘Dramatics, Pageantry, and Festivals.’’ 
In the collecting, analyzing, and presenting of 


the author has used means 


of giving the compilation the greatest possible 


s material, every 


orking value. Effort has been made to ex- 
ide all out-of-print material, and to list pe- 
riodical matter only where it is of a nature to 


be readily available in public libraries. Works 


are cross-referenced where expedient. Pub 
lishers’ references and prices are given; and 
associations and periodicals in these fields are 
listed and their addresses given 


Reforestation in the Empire State.—-The New 
York Development Association, Inc., devoted to 
the development, and utilization of 
the natural resources of New York State, has 
prepared this booklet, showing the 
need of reforestation and suggestions for carry- 
out. (Apply to the Association, Water- 
N. Y.) 


protection 
16 page 


ing it 


town 


A Major Street Plan for Oakland, Calif.— 


A proposed plan for a system of major traffic 


highways, prepared for the Major Highway 
and Traffic Committee of One Hundred by 
Harland Bartholomew & Associates, city plan 
and landscape engineers, set forth in a book 
of 105 large pages, with many plans, dia- 
grams and illustrations. It is divided into four 
parts, dealing respectively with basic studies 
the proposed plan, business district studies, 
and the execution of plans. (Apply to Har 
land Bartholomew & Associates, 317 North 
llth Street, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Souvenir Program, Oak Park, Ill.—The pro 
gram of the celebration, November 11-13, of 
the 25th anniversary of the incorporation of 
Oak Park, a village of over 50,000 people, ad- 
joining Chicago. An historical sketch of the 
community is included. 16 pp. 10 cents. 
(Apply to Dudley C. Meyers, Commissioner of 
Public Works, Oak Park, I11.) 


The Massachusets Tax Laws.—A 32-page 
pamphlet giving an abstract of the laws gov- 


erning the raising and disposition of public 
revenue, and tables and charts showing the 
course of taxation in the last 12 years. (See 


page 166 of his issue.) 


Improved Use of Streets, Alleys, and Side- 
walks.—A series of bulletins from the Director 
of Traffic, Detroit Police Department, author- 
ized by John C. Nagel, President, Common 
Council, designed to educate the public in con- 
ditions brought out in a recent traffic survey, 
in order that these conditions may be improved. 
Bulletin 1, issued December 5, 1927, gives the 
general features of the situation from the Po- 
lice Department Traffic Survey Bureau Report. 
2 pages mimeographed. (Apply to G. C. 
Schinck, Director of Traffic, Police Department, 
Detroit, Mich.) 


The Holland Tunnel.—An attractive folder, 
issued jointly by the New York State Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission and the New Jersey 
Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission, ¢on- 
tains toll rates, traffic regulations and other 
data relative to this newly opened tunnel, in- 
cluding plan, profile, and cross-section draw- 
ings. (Apply to Office of Superintendent, Ad- 


ministration Building, Canal and Varick Streets, 
New York.) 


Prohibition: Its Industrial and Economic 
Aspects.—By Herman Feldman, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Industrial Relations Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance. Dart 
mouth College D. Appleton & Co... New York 
1927 415 pp $2.00 

Both by questionnaires and by the « mpila 
tion of a great variety of statistics tl book 
delves into the tangled problem of prohibition 
primarily in the effort to gage its effect por 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks and of su} 
stitutes for them, upon purchasing power and 
upon productior both industrial and agi 
tura A number of border-line aspects are 
also investigated, including industrial and auto 
mobile accidents, crime, drug addictior and 
recreation The author writes temperately, ex 
hibiting research ability and a scholarly att 
tude There is much data of civic, economic 
and sociological interest, and too positive it 
terpretation has been avoided The results of 
the studies are found on the whole to be favor 


able to prohibitior despite 


instability in cer 
tain statistical criteria 


and it is predicted that 


the next few years are likely to show whether 
prohibition is achieving its purposes, or dis 
integrating A portion of the book is based 
upon a questionnaire sent by THe AMeRICAN 
City to mayors of small cities, the replies to 
which from 50 such places were analyzed by 
Professor Feldman in the April, 1927, num 
ber. Another questionnaire sent to employers 
of industrial labor elicited 350 replies, which 
were made use of extensively 


Experimental Studies of Water Purification, 


No. III: Discussion of B. Coli Results Ob 
tained from Primary Experiments.—By H. W 
Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United States Pub 
lic Health Service. This is reprint No. 1170 
from the Public Health Reports, July 15, 1927 
and relates to studies at the experimental 
water-purification plant constructed and under 
operation by the Public Health Service at 
Cincinnati, Ohio 19 pp (Apply to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 

On Urbanity 4 28-page booklet reprinted 
from the annual report of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Chancellor of New York University, 
October, 1927, in which the functions of the 
urban university in times of changed political 
thought are discussed Especial reference is 
made to the importance of correlating re 


searches made in the departments of municipal 
with those 


governments carried on in scientific 
departments of universities. (Apply to New 
York University, University Heights, New 
York.) 


Public Health Progress and Race Progress. 


—Are They Incompatible?—In this 16-page 
reprint from the Transactions of the 23rd An 
nual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation, 1927, Dr. H. S. Jennings, Director 
of the Zoological Laboratory, Johns Hopkins 
University, refutes statements that public 
health workers, social workers, and civilizers 
are saving the weak and unfit and thus under 
mining the race Limited edition 5 cents 
per copy. (Apply to the Association, 370 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York.) 


Active Immunization Against Diphtheria._A 


22-page article in the November, 1927, issue of 


Public Health News (New Jersey), discussing 
methods of administering toxin-antitoxin and 
the Schick test, and describing public im 


munization clinics. A state-wide campaign in 
New Jersey is based on the fact that diphtheria 


can be controlled and practically eliminated. 
The recommendations herein cover the recog 
nized technique to this end, since many physi 


cians who will be called in the 
have little or no experience in such procedure 
(Apply to State Department of Health 
ton, N. J.) 


upon campaign 


The Place of the Hotel in the Modern City. 
—A 2-page reprint, from the Paci 
Architect, November, 1927, of an article in 
which Guy Wilfrid Hayler, city planner 
that no scheme for community building is com 
plete which fails adequately to solve the prob 
lem of appropriate hotels. He analyzes hotel 


Coast 


shows 


statistics in western cities, and shows how 
chambers of commerce and other civic bodies 
are beginning to interest themselves in this 


subject. (Apply to the publication, 703 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.) 


New World Loose Leaf Atlas.-C. S. Han 
mond and Co Ine New York Fifth Edi 
tior 1927 Postal Guide 21 =x 
14 inches $5 prepaid neluding one year's 
map service 

This new editior f a standard atlas pub- 
lished sir 1921 sins Physical and Eco- 
nomic Maps Maps of the World Continents, 
and Countries; Hist il Maps; and Maps of 
the States of the United States Astronomical 
maps of the northern and ithern hemisphere 
are it ded, a ar t ethnelogical and 

anguag al Its onveniently arranged, 
ready-reference ndexes include an Index of 
he Principa Reg Rivers Waters and 
Mountains of the World; a General Index of 
the ¢ es and Towns the Worid; a Stat 

t Gazetteer of the World and there are 
ts s of the distances between the principal 
ports of the world The Postal Guide of the 
United State supplemented by a parcel 
post map and zone chart The typography 
and charting of the maps are clear and easily 
legible, and their coloring is pleasantly deco 
rative in effect The binding is of heavy red 
buckram, with blue and gold illumination, and 
the adjustable mechanism holds the pages as 
firmly as if they were permanently bound 


Studies of the Efficiency of Water Purifica- 


tion Processes.—Public Health Bulletin No. 
172, consisting of 423 pages, the first part, 
of ) pages, being a presentation of results 
obtained from a pre nary study of Cincin- 
na and Louisville municipal plants. Part 2, 
of 135 pages, gives the result of the 1923-25 
survey of 10 Ohio river municipal plants, Part 
Ll page giving the same for 7 plants lo- 
cated elsewhere There is a 3-page concluding 
discussior followed by extensive appendices. 
$1. (Apply to Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
The Community Builder. 4 new monthiy 
magazine of which Ca Aronovici is the edi 
t dealing with and regional plan 


ning The first r ed December, 1927 
contains 4¢f page ind includes articles on 
Var hi é subd or civic centers, down 
town parking, et I attractively illus 
trated 35 cents a copy; $2.50 a year (Ap 
ply to Community der Publishing Co., 825 
Union League Bu g Los Angeles Calif ) 

Salaries of County Officials in Wisconsin, 
1927 Informatior Report No 61 of the 
Municipal Information Bureau, University of 
Wisconsin, compiled by Lorna L, Lewis, Libra- 
rian, giving salaries by counties, and an analy- 
sis 15 pp. (Apply the Bureau, Madison, 
Wis.) 

1927 Report of Committee on Street Light- 


ing, Illuminating Engineering Society: Part 
II.—-The tentative statement of principles of 
street lighting, presented by the Committee at 
the 28th Annual Convention of the Society, and 
reprinted for distribution by the Street Light- 
ing Department of the Holophane Co 12 
pp. (Apply to Holophane Co., Newark, Ohio.) 


Appraisal Specifications 
of standard 


A 4-page pamphlet 
ons covering municipal 


specifica 


tax appraisal work as developed and executed 
by the J. M, Cleminshaw Co., specialists in the 
appraisal of municipalities for local tax pur- 
poses. (Apply to J. M. Cleminshaw Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio, or Columbus, Ohio.) 


Administration of Private Social Service 
Agencies.—A topical bibliography by W. W. 
Burke of the Faculty of the School 


Graduate 


of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago it was | shed in the March. and 
June numbers of the Social Service Review, 
and is reprinted as a@ 41-page pamphlet, in 


cluding a@ supplement bringing it uy date 
of June, 1927 The longer articles from pe 
riodicals are included together with books, 
et many brief articles have been omitted 
75 cents. (Apply to University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 


The General Bonded Debt (Buffalo, N. Y.)— 


A memorandum on the liquidation of the gen- 
eral bonded debt of Buffalo, prepared by the 
Municipal Research Bureau of that city, and 
presented in a 10-page mimeographed booklet, 
with 8 printed tables. It is addressed to the 
Commissioner of Finance and Accounts. (Ap- 
ply to the Bureau, White Building, Buffalo, 


N. Y.) 
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FASTER THAN MEN AND FAR, FAR CHEAPER 


Whether or not 1928 will be e 

| a banner year for the con- M. ki 

) struction industry cannot a ng 
be positively foretold. 


But most assuredly, com- Hi story 


petitive conditions will be 


more severe than ever. jor 


The vigor of the resulting 5 
fight for profits will un- 28 
doubtedly make obsolete, 

existing equipment that d 

cannot meet the strict de- an New 
mands of close-margin Low Costs 


bids. And new methods 


BARBER GREENE 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 


Do you mention THe American City when writing? 


will, of necessity, call for 
closer scrutiny. 

Because of these things vis- 
itors to the Cleveland Road 
Show will find matters of 
increasing interest at the 
Barber-Greene Booth. New 
methods will be demon- 
strated that can help your 
handling costs to new low 
levels. 

Because we have these im- 
portant things to show you. 
we cordially invite you to 
inspect our exhibit. 


515 West Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Please do. 


\ 
| 


THE 


Museums.—-By Lawrance 
Secretary of the 


Manual for Small 
Coleman Executive 


Association of Museums G. P. Put 


\{merican 
s Sons, New York 1927 XIV + 395 
. 
The ary use of this book is stated to 
} for concerned with the founding of 
seums or the building-up of small museums 
existing Although particularly for the 
er institutions. of which there are several 
ndred, apart from those connected with col 
ges, it deals with a wide range of subjects 
hat concern all museums, taking them from 


heir simplest beginnings and thus serves as 
1 handbook fer large museums also It is 
ised in part upon a coast-to-coast survey of 


eums begun three years ago, and is prompt 


servation of rapid growth in museun 


aking and the need of comprehensive in 


formation The contents include grouping of 
hapters under Organization Administration 
Curatorial Work, Educational Work, Research 
and iilding the last ineludes the basic 
arch etural requirements of museums, and 
their growth from small initial units In the 
ippendices are models for charter, constitution 
und by-laws legal matters: and directories of 
museums and dealers Bibliographies on vari 
mus topies oceur throughout the book There 
ure many illustrations of buildings and equip 


ment 
Are City Expenditures Too High?—In an & 


page brochure on this subject, reprinted from 
published by the 
Frederick 


municipal expenditures 


agazine Piuladelpiiua 


he la 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Uthoft 


apparently 


shows that have 


shown a general increase since 


1913: and that where actual increases have oc 


irred, they have been justifiable and inevit 


Portland Cement Association 


Chicago, Ill.) 


ible. (Apply to 
West Grand Avenue 
American Child Health News.—-A new 
heet furnished by the 
Health Association to Child 


f states, and released by 


clip 
service American Child 
Hygiene Divisions 
them to the 
(Apply to 
Avenue New 


when and as news is available.’’ 


the Asso 
York.) 


ation Seventh 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau to the Secretary of Labor. 
This 42-page report for the 


une, 1927 


fiseal year ending 
contains sections on maternity and 


child labor 


welfare studies of 


hygiene, child hygien 
and child 


state and county child-welfare 


delinquency 
dependent chil 
recreation 
reports on certain state activities. ete 1 


ents (Apply 
Government Printing Office 


to Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C.) 


Some Public Health Service Publications 
Suitable for General Distribution. 4 
Health Reports, 
Number 48) 


13-page 
bibliography in Publi Decem 
ber 2, 1927 (Vol, 42 
the United States 


lic Health 


publications of 


issued by 
Pub 
non-technical 


Treasury Department 
Service 
that 
range of subjects and suitable for general dis 

Material is 
Well 


Reports 


containing 


service covering a wide 


tributior heads 
Public 
Bulletins; Mis 
Publications 


listed under such 
as Keep 


Health 


cellaneous; and 


Series Supplements to 
Public Health 
Venereal Disease 


Many of the publications are free; others cost 
(Apply to Superintendent of 


Printing Office, Wash 


a few cents 


Documents, Government 


ington, D. C.. for list.) 


National Advertising and Publicity.—A paper 
by Don E. Mowry 
Association of Cx 


General Secretary of the 
Madison, Wis pre 


sented at the annual meeting of the National 


mmerce 
Association of Commercial Organization Se¢ 
October 25, 1927 It 


cessful methods employed by 


retaries deals with sue 
chambers of com 
(Apply 
Wis.) 


merce for the purpose 


to Association of 


stated 21 pp 
Madison, 


Commerce 


University of Virginia Institute of Public 
Affairs.—The complete 
aims and objects of the 
lic Affairs held at the 
zinta (August 8-20. 1927). 


program, as well as the 
first Institute of Pub 
University of Vir 
together with a com 
pilation of press opinions as to the significance 
and values of the gathering 
1, Number 2 of the 
of the University 


constitute Volume 
Summer Bulletin 
1927). An 
Institute for 
Box 149, Uni 


Quarterly 
(September 
nouncement is made of a 
1928. (Apply to the 
versity, Va.) 


second 
Institute, 
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The Income and Standard of Living of Un 
skilled Taborers in Chicago. By Leila Hongh 
teling, Ph. D The University of Cl ‘ 


hieag ess 
Chicago, Il 1927. XVII 224 po.t post 
paid 

A practical and detailed tud of family 
budgets by a ate ember f the faculty f 
the Graduate il S Adu 
istratior of the ly ers 
author having pleted the ript 
fore her deatt inuary 1, 1927 he field 
work Was done pric t August 1, 192 
investigatior as ascertain fact n regard 
to the standard of living found in the 
of unskilled sborers Chicago 
judge whether he est ates in the 192 
vision of the st ird Budg St 
high a indard det fa 
were being pI te relief Aer 
lusior 4 he negative The nq 
was under the pice ! et ep 
nting the Cl ago of Social Ag 
the University of Chicago, and certain large 
employers of labor About one-half the fan 
es studied tt he benenht of continuous 


employment, attained the standard 
State Regulation of Public Utilities in Illi 
nois. Charle Mayard§ Kneier D 


University of Illinois, Urbana, III 1927 2Ht 
pp Paper, $1.5 

This study Re. £ Vel. f th 
University of Illinois Studies in the 8S 
Sciences and relates ‘ 
from 1914, when the 
Commission wa estat 
law the personne the operations and tt I 
cies of the Comn lor including its attitude 
on many phases of valuation, rate-making and 
regulation of service, are gone inte a pa 
taking and scholarly way Interestir tables 
in an appendix show the lapse of time 


portant cases and comparisons of valuatior 


by companies, public representative and the 


Commission 


Housing in Philadelphia. Annual repor if 
the Philadelphia Housing Association for the 
year 1926, by Bernard Newman Director 
and Secretary 64 page llustrated des¢ 
ne sanitary nspec or work, new l ny 
structior the apartment situation, rent ind 
other phases of the subject. (Apply to the As 
ociatior $11 South Juniper Street Ph d 


phia, Pa.) 


The Purification of Water.-—This 


ived ith a view to promoting a bett 


pamphlet 


cones 


inderstanding of the problems involved in the 
purification of domestic water-supplies dis 
cusses filtration, wate ftening, iron and mar 
vanese removal and laboratory control It 
shows the importance of the consulting 

ist, and gives the history of purificatie plants 
in a group of America cities 4 substantial 
s2-page booklet, copiously illustrated with pho 


and chart designed to advertise the 
Burns and MeDonnell 
ty, Mo., and Los 
nformation of value for 


tographs 
services of Engineering 


Calif 


Co., Kansas Angeles 
and containing general 
water-works officials 


suild 


municipal engineers and 
(Apply to the company, 402 Interstate 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.) 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the 
State Highway System of Ohio.—-This study 


just published contains the results of high 
way traffic research conducted ative by 
the Bureau « ce Roads ed States 


Department ilture. ar Ohio De 
partment of ind Public Works. d 
ng 1925 was made to ascertair 
essential facts concerning traffic conditior As 
a basis for the further development f the 
Ohio highways system It compris¢ (1 
summary of principal conclusions; (2) detailed 
data; and (3) the proposed progran f state 
highway mprovements as endorsed the 
Bureau of Put Roads and the State Depart 
nt of Highways and Public Works 156 py 
llustrated with photographs, graphs, and A} 


(Apply to Ohio Department of Highways ar 


Publie Works, Columbus, Ohio.) 

A Tale of Two Cities.—A 20-page 
issued by the City Charter Campaign Commit 
tee, Cincinnati, Ohio, gives sharply contra ng 


pictures of that city’s administrati 


various departments prior to the coming 


Charter Administration, and to-day 
the Committee, 534 Walnut 


Ohio.) 


Street, Cincinnati 


1928 189 


Federal Health Administration in the United 


States By R rt vl , Bart Hep- 
burn Profess f Gover ent W ams Col 
lewe Har} New York 1927. 
687 pr 
s itional health agen 
sir he | Sta ne hed from 
e pul inties 
ind pa i neern 
f th na 
the 
ed ind ti r 
} (ir 
i nt 
ire 
I ral 
‘ il 
ne h 
ia f ‘ 
thor ind reorga 
Recreation Facilities, Des Moines, Iowa 
pul at Des M being 
entitled R ! Fa tie Existing ana 
Proposed 4 62-page publication 
‘ ay rhe ! a made by 
Harland b ( in Engineer, of 
Ss I s, and | 0 nd I D. Tilton 
4 ate the ¢ Cour l 
Ihe tudy par A Revie 
( pe sete of a lodern 
I ea S \ Study of Existing 
Append ible scoring sched 
eT ther, entitled 
© for } tematie 
mer of Re na 
Fa f ne lowa 1 14-pace 
rochure prese form th 
4 ‘ | he i t I he | ry e of ducat 
g the pul De Moine to ¢ g con 
ditior tl Both a lu sted h 
may gray i hat (Apt t Cit Vlan 
Automotive Headlighting Effect f Wet 
Road Au e Headlighting 
R. } Cat n and W S. Hadaway Head 
p Foe g M ar and He rt \f 
fect La pp.), Alfred \V 
ne a H Ad) ng 
and er (24 pr by 
Walter W he hree pape pre 
er! g ve Engineer 
re pt ed f th Societ 
f and Sey 1927, re 
ped yely ure ivailabl in reprint 
fort Incorporated th the paper y W. W 
Matthew on | ( ( Bohnet 
Presider ng-S Lamp Work f 
the fixed-f L-lamy and also a 1 on 
of the other | Apply to the Society of 
Automo e Eng I 29 West 39th Stree 


Special Assessment Accounting Increased 
special ass¢ ent work and the lack of stand 
irdized pra give melines » this 11-page 

etir N 21 f he ILllhir lur ‘ 
League by iM ey ( \ Prof 

Accounta er of Illine ind 
Ber il 4 rrie Cay 
Four page (Apy he 
eague, Urbar ) 


Special Assessment Procedure A report on 
the nature and extent I pe a“ ‘ er for 
prove ! 24 large and or h 
ble t by 
1 a r tl 
‘ t ‘ ~ 
a7 graphed 
1927. (Ap I ‘ l Orear ‘ 
ling ‘ 


For the Good of San Francisco A rev 


Dowr f Frar e 
wer ea ‘ af r 
he fire and ea ib ( twe Ar ii 
dowr ant for I purpose of 
haster 3 the entral busi 
ness district 2 pp (Apply to the Associa 
tion, 85 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif.) 
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Merit 
WILL 


Tell! 


Last Winter aa. N. J. bought 1 
This Winter Newark, N. J. buys 10 more 


SNOW LOADERS 


That tells the story. You can argue all you like but the fact Ves Sir 
a is that actual work in actual ice and snow is what sells and . 
N York resells Nelson Snow Loaders. They make good on the road Merit 
ew itor —not only on paper. Rugged, powerful, they rip into rock- WILL 
City hard ice and snow, every Nelson equal to an army of a hun- 
alone dred men. Tell! 


Use ‘em also for earth, sand, gravel, ashes. Use ‘em all year ‘round. 


THE N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 
and at the Road Show, Cleveland 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue Americas Crry. 
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The Billboard Blight.—The American Maga- Map of Existing Open Spaces in Massachu- Salaries and Staff of Municipal Engineering 
sine of Art for November carries four striking setts.—-A folded map, 4 x 2% feet, compiled Departments in New Jersey..-A report (No. 
photographs under the heading, ‘‘The Bill- by the Committee on Needs and Uses of Open 191) of the Bureau of Municipal Info 


mation 
board Blight in Our Country Can It Be Spaces, showing by a code of various colors of the New Jersey State League of Municipali 
Cured?'’, an article by W. H. Chamberlain on the state park reservations, metropolitan city ties, consisting of mimeographed pages and 


‘*‘How Bermuda Killed the Billboard Blight,’’ and town parks, state forests, city and 
and an article entitled, ‘‘Billboards and the forests, water-supply lands, state institutions for fees, provision 
Landscape in the U. S. A.,’’ dealing with ef- and properties, and municipal and semi-publie ment 
forts of the American Federation of Arts to institutions, on the topographic base map of of staff, for municipal engineers, and budget 
ebtain the cooperation of national advertisers the United States Geological Survey. (Apply appropriations for the engineering department, 
in restricting billboard advertising. 25 cents. to the Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass.) in New Jersey cities Apply to the Bureau, 34 
(Apply to American Federation of Arts, Barr Rat C a ; ‘ : West State Street, Trenton, N. J.) 
ontrol.—Farmers Bulletin No. 1533 
» Farragut Square, Washington, D. C.) 
Building of the United’States Department of Agricul 
verning and Relati to Bu- e *repared by James ver. Assis t Bio- 
Ordinances Go g ing tur Prey sured y Jam Ss t \ tant Bio Other Reports and Booklets 
reau of Streets of Chicago.-A 94-page booklet  Jogist 1e 


in Division of Economic Investiga- 


town giving information as to salaries or the basis 


space and equip 
proportion of time required, and size 


containing ordinances about work on and under tions It gives many suggestions for dealing Received 
atreets, limitations on use of streets, the re- with rats on the farm and in the city 20 pp. CHAMBERSBURC Pa Annual report, Char r of 
moval of waste, buildings with relation to , Apply to the Department of Agriculture, ( Octobe 1927, ig vol 
etreets, traffic regulations, and other matters Washington, D. C.) : 
coming under the title as given (Apply to 
Municipal Keference Library, 1005 City Hall, Fireproof Specification..-The American In- Cut Pension Committee, City 
Chicago, lll.; 3 cents postage.) stitute of Steel ( ruction appointed six ne August 2 
Vocational and Educational Guidance in Prominent engineers who have spent months of baaee- vaannenenacdng A Descriptive booklet. Chamber 
Junior and Senior High Schools.—<An outline Study in developing a 
of this work as provided for in the New York specification from a relatively ne standpoint Dayton, On ns fh t 45 } 
State Education Law and the laws and regu- defined as rational Available n 16-page Pa of 
lations of the University of the State of New booklet form. (Apply to the Institute, 285 Comme = . ; 
York (the state department of education), Madison Avenue, New York.) —_ —™ , = ae oi 
prepared by George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor I Work P 
of Industrial Arts Education, and presented in mproving Truck Traffic.-Truck accidents Los Ancees, Aud 
rey ‘ of the University for November ‘®" be reduced truc k insurance can be low- ending June 27, Bureau nd 
i. 1927. 29 pages (Apply to the University ered. The National Automobile Chamber of Light, by Price, W e & ¢ 10 ; 
of the State of New York Press, Albany, N. Y.) Commerce demonstrates these facts in a 32 Mooss Jaw, Sasx.—Audit of A ; a Cy 
page bulletin which describes methods for Cor Oo Report 10 s ¢ ng 
Elimination of Waste—-Simplified Practice— diminishing motor vehicle accidents from a October 31 /27 
Paving Bricks.——-Simplified practice recom- study of what happened in Hartford, Connecti- New Jersey A Part Re f Two Y . 
mendation No. 1 of the United States Bureau cut The bulletin, which attempts only to State Chambe« f ¢ erce, Ne RE N24 
of Standards \ 24-page booklet comprising show truck owners and operators how to re- 2 pr 
the fifth and sixth revisions; effective date, duce accidents,’’ is copiously illustrated with Searrie, Was Annual Rey } D nt 
May 1, 1927. 5 cents. (Apply to Superintend- drawings, maps and diagrams. (Apply to Na- 1926. 91 py 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Tacoma, Wasu \ Re t M 1D 
Washington, D. C.) Madison Avenue, New York.) Park District 192¢ 10 
Conventions—W hen and Where 
January 9-10. Derroit, Mica nual convention. Secretary, Sedley H. Phinney, 34 Marcn 23-24 Trenton, N. J 
International Association of Street Sanitation West State Street, Trenton, N. J Vew Jersey S ew 1 tion {nnual 
Officials Annual conventior Secretary, A. M. Fesrvary Iow meetir John R Downes Bound 
Anderson, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. lowa Engineering Society 4nnual meeting Brook, N. J 
Janvary D. C Secretary, John S. Dodds, Ames, Iowa 17-19.—An Ga 
American Engineering Council. Annual meeting Fesruary 13-17.—New York Southeaste Water and Light A tior See- 
Executive Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 Jackson Institute of Electrical Engineer W. F. St tz, S. 
Place, Washington, D. C Winter conventior Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson 19-21.—JacKs wie, 
Janvary 9-13.—C.evetann, Ont0 33 West 39th Street, New York I I S ty { meeting. 
American Road Builders’ Association. Annual Fepruary 14-16.—Lawnencre, Kans Secretary, J. R. Benton, Gainesville, } 
Cunvention and Road Show ‘ Secretary, Ethel A. Kansas Water Works Association Annual con- May 7-10.—Dauas, Texas (Tentative 
Birchland, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. vention and three-day Water Works School. Sec- National ( n City I nig Annual 
Janvany 12-13.—Granp Istanp, Nes. retary-Treasurer, Prof. E. A. Boyce, State Board conf a Be Flavel Shurtleff, 130 Kast 
League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual of Health, Lawrence, Kans 22d Street, New Y 
meeting. Secretary, J. H. Hale, 1304 Fifth Street, Fepruary 15-17.—Atiantic City, N. J May 7-10.—ATLA City. N. J 
Kearney, Neb Association of Highway Officials of North Atlan- National Fire Protection A ation {nnual 
Janvary 12-14.—Riversipe, Carir tic States. Fourt annual convention. Secretary meetir Secret Franklin H. Wentwort 40 
California Association of Commercial Secretaries. ind Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Trenton, N. J. Central Street, Boston, Ma 
Annual convention. Secretary, Theodore Grady, 20-21—Wasuincton, D. C May 7-11.—Wasx D.C 
Jr., Monterey, Calif. Association of Community Chesta and Councils. Chamber of ¢ p he Ur i St of 
Jaxvarny 18-20..New Yorx Citizens Community Conference Executive-Direc- America Annual meeting Secretary, D. A. Skin- 


American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual tor, Allen T. Burns, Graybar Building, Lexington ner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West Avenue at 43d Street, New York 


June 8-9.—Battimore, Mop 
39th Street, New York Fepruary 21-24.—Wicwita, Kans American Association for Promoting Hygiene and 
January 19.--Lyxcupure, Va. Southwest Road Show and Schoo Secretary - Public Baths meeting. Secretary, Hilder- 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual Treasurer, F. G. Wieland, Wichita, Kans garde M. Rosen, 139 West 96th Street, New York. 
meeting Managing Director, R. LeRoy Hodges, 
708 Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 


January 19-20.—Mannartran, Kans. 


Fesravary 23-24.—Denver, Coro., Fesruary 25.— June 11-16.—San Francisco, Cauir. 
Coro 4{merican Water Works Association. Annual con- 


Americar Water Works Association, Rocky ventior Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 170 Broad- 


Kansas Enginering Society Annual meeting. Mountain Section. Annual meeting Secretary, way, New York 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans. Dana E. Kepner, State Board of Health, 420 State nai 
June 13-15.—Brainerp, 
Janvany 19-21.—Lovisviuse, Ky Office Building, Denver, Colo League of Minnesota Municipalities {rnnual 
American Water Works Association, Kentucky- Fesauary 23-25.—Toronto, ONT nvention. Acting Executive Secretary, Harvey 
Tennessee Section First meeting. Secretary, F. Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual meet- Walke 
©. Dugan, 532 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. jing, Secretar W. S. Squire, Toronto, Ont. a , 
23-27.—West Baven, Inv. Feervary 25-Marcn 1.—Bostow, Mass An for Hon i7 
Associated General Contractors of America. National catior issociation, Department of 


Planning Congress Organizing Secretary, H. 
hapman, 20 sec fore tow, London, 
Sawyer, 1150 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. p. Shankland, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- , 
Janvary 23-28.—Hovuston, Texas ton, D. C. 


Southwest Water Works Association, Tezas Sec- Feprvary 28-Maacu 1 Pa. Octower 1-5 Attantic City, N. J. 


tion. Annual Short School. Address L. A. Quig- American rete Inatitute Annual conven- Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ley, Fort Worth, Texas. tion. Secreta Harvey Whipple, 2970 West Grand _ , Annua . nvent - to H. 8. Braucher, 
January 25-26.—Cnicaco, Int. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa- 8-10.—LewistowNn, Mont. OcToBeR, FIRST TWO WEEKS.—Sevitiz, Sprain. 


tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, E. L. Beller, Americar Water Works Association, Montana International Federation of Local Government 
3232 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. Section innual meeting. Secretary, Herbert B. Associations (formerly International Congress of 
Peeevary 3.—Newarx, N. J. Foote, Division of Water and Sewage, State Board Cities). Director, E. Vinck, Rue de la Regence, 


New Jersey State League of Municipalities. An- of Health, Helena, Mont. Brussels, Belgium. 
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PRIDE-WORTHY 
-WOR | 
i E moderns who appreciate the niceties of life and endeavor to achieve j 
i an expression of refined taste and individuality in our homes, and in our | 
i commercial and civic buildings, recognize in marble the economical answer to j 
i our purpose... with the added satisfaction of knowing that modern machinery | 
| and methods have made marble, today, much more readily procurable than | 
| formerly. In fact, judged coldly from the standpoint of durability and main- | ' 
| tenance costs, marble is actually the most economical of all interior finishes. | 
| Additionally, for character and cultural appeal - - - | ; 
i| 
Shere is No Substitute for Marble 
. The de lure booklet, “The Everyday Uses of Marble,” i 
shown on the left, is a most interesting presentment—in i 
pictu re and tert—of facts relating to the many practical 
applications of marble to home and commercial treatments. ' 
A copy is yours for the asking—sent upon request, and | 
without obligation, of course. Address Department 11-A. 1 \ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS ' 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND - OHIO ; 
=> - an 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing’ Please do. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Sweeping the Holland Tunnel 
Roadway 

The New York 
nd Tunnel Commission, 
responsible for the construction of the 


New Bridgs 
which has been 


Hol- 


ind Jerse Vv 


land Tunnel, opened to vehicular traffic 
inder the Hudson River between New 
York and New Jersey on November 13, 
left no stone unturned to test materials 


used in building the tunnel and the equip- 
ment operation. After a careful 
study of all types of street-cleaning equip- 
the C laced 


for its 


ment, ommission | an order 


with the Kinney Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a Kinney pick-up sweeper 
for use in the two tubes comprising the 


Holland Tunnel. It was re- 


errone ously 


KINNEY SWEEPER, SHOWING CUT-AWAY OF PICK-UP 


these columns several months 


go that another tvpe of 


ment 


cleaning equip- 
had been purchased, 


The Kinney pick-up sweeper is_ built 
on principles radically different from those 
heretofore embodied in the design and 
construction of pick-up sweepers By pl ic- 
ing the sweepings in a narrow windrow, it 
Is possible to use a 4-foot-wide pi k-up 
broom which, on account of its short length 
and its being made of tempered steel 
wire, will last many times longer than 
brooms of greater length made of other 


of ste i brushe s re hie ves 


material. The use 

the users cf sweepers of the continual 
pense and delay in the frequent renewal 
of the brushes A large portion of the 


street is swept by the rotary brushes, which 
rotate in a direction at right angles to the 
travel of the machine This the 
brushes to enter and clean out cracks and 
erevices in the including brick 


stone 


allows 


pavement, 
surface. 
of operation of 


or cobble 
principle 


The 


this ma- 


chine IS iis follows 


The forward rotary 
brooms are carned over the street in such 
i manner as to sweep the dirt inward fro 


both sides toward the center of the n 

chine They ire so art inged is to cover 
a space 9 feet wide ind place the material 
in a windrow 6 feet wide The two in- 
termediate rotary brooms then take up 
this material and place it in a Windrow ap- 
proximately 3 feet wid The pick-up 
broom then follows and throws the sweep- 
ings onto the elevator, by which thev are 
conveyed to the storage body By plac- 
ing the sweepings in a narrow windrow, it 
I> possible Lo Use i 4-loot-wicde 


Hroom 


Phe 


Speci il economy 


BROOM, ELEVATOR 
for the Kinney motor sweeper is largely 
on account of the steel dis shes s 
if is possible to do more swee ng er do 


lar of broom cost The five brooms have 
independent adjustment, so that they can 
he re idily set to conform io the curvature 
of anv road 


A Motor Roller with Duplex 
Worm Drive 


A new 10-ton, 4-cylinder motor 
with modern streamline ind duplex 
worm geal drive heen innounce | by 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co 


design 


has 


100 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Phis hew machine has been designed es- 
pecially for utility and efficiency. It af- 
fords the operator unobstructed view of 
both front and rear rolls and shields the 
motor and its component parts from dust 
the weather and thievery 

The outstanding feature of the Auto- 
erat, as the roller is called, is the duy lex 


ind 


lisengag 
through one 
the 
Inion and 
the other q 
common d 
speed gears 


on the reat 
be the sam 
reverse—a 
roller which i 
hout as much 
it also follows 
shift gears 
ware to ! 
the o rator = 
ind engages 
the itrnost 
changes directio 
Other 
equipme nt ire 


self 


thence 


Sstarte 


AND STORAGE 


necess 


ins vhicl 
rn. he 1 
ted to tl clutches 
rear axle Th vorm 
eation il 
d and is di nt irom 
ntwor s. The 
re fitted to q or 
1 on Timken t red 
within hie fear 
the quills are shafts 
Inlons on one nd 
end, the hubs whieh 
of the Twin 
| wi Worth 
ther ch 
nee oO 
IPp-BODY 
ri transi ea 
vorin gears to one of 
hile the othe I 
ift rotate freely thin 
nions me with a 
ind = thre change 
cated between tl com- 
ind the main drive gear 
it follows that there will 
ling ds forward and 
eature in a road 
work ng t ckw rd t 
rward Furthermore 
it is not neces rv to 
ler ror or 
or ‘ versa Ir id 
lisengages one clutch 
her hich is done with 
d speed. and the roller 
] ost instantly 
e features of the new 
in electrically operated 


ited by 


1 button on the 


|| 
| 
| 
= 
worm gear drive, | 
der 
ler is tra 
j 7 drive is a new 
rollers are concer 
ordinary worm ar! 
i worm gear spider 
hollow shatts Cul 
roller bearings 
housing Withir 
‘arrving spur di 
| and, on the o } 
halt I 
| earry 
} lutehes The q 
| } years are mount 
of upkeep claimed and in « 
| 
lutches is eng 
\ of 
hilo! 
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TRINIDAD 


THE AMERICAN CITy 


Resurfaced with Trinidad 
right over old granite blocks! 


In 1923 when the old granite block pavement on Maumee Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, got in such bad shape that it was absolutely necessary to give it more 
than ordinary attention, it was resurfaced with Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt. 


That made it a modern smooth-surface street at /ralf the usual cost and with 
practically no interruption to traffic. 


A street that is noted for its long-lasting, 
low-cost service. 


A street that is attractive, resilient, free from noise, and 
easy to keep clean and repair. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt is a native-lake product, possessing qualities which 
cannot be put into artificially-produced substitutes. And it is equally as 


desirable for resurfacing brick, concrete, macadam, or stone pavements as 
for new street construction. 


We also supply Bermudez Road Asphalt 


another native-lake product—for 
road building. Write for interesting data. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh 


St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


LAKE 


surface of 
Trinidad Asphalt Lake 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American Ciry. 
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THE NEW AUSTIN ARISTOCRAT GASOLINE ROAD ROLLER 


control panel; an enclosed differential 
gear; oil and gasoline gages and all elec- 
trical controls are mounted on a panel di- 
rectly in front of the operator’s station, 
while all clutch, steering, gear shift and 
brake controls are also close at hand. 

The motor is the heavy-duty Buda 
B.T.U. with 5-inch bore and 6%-inch 
stroke, giving 55 actual brake horsepower 
at 1,000 r.p.m., with extra-large bearings 
and heavy, heat-treated crankshaft drilled 
for force-feed lubrication. 

The pneumatic scarifier attachment is 
simple in design, strong in construction, 
and very easy to operate. It consists pri- 
marily of an air-compressor mounted on a 
plate directly over the engine flywheel 
housing, and driven by a belt from a pul- 
ley bolted to the pinion on the upper of 
the two-clutch shafts. This compressor 
supplies air to two heavy steel 16 x 36-inch 
receivers, which conform to all state and 
federal specifications, and are mounted at 
the rear of the operator’s platform. Air 
from these receivers is supplied to a cylin- 
der mounted between them, and its force 
applied to the searifier teeth or tynes by 
means of the one-piece tyne holder, a 
heavy steel casting which is attached to 
the lower end of the cylinder piston 
through the medium of a strong steel con- 
necting rod. Downward pressures of the 
air on the piston forces the teeth into the 
ground and holds them there, while by 
simply reversing the pressure and applying 
it to the lower face of the piston, which is 
of the trunk type, they are quickly raised. 


A Snow-Plow Made by Heil 


A snow-plow which may be installed on 
any truck of two tons capacity or larger 
in about two hours’ time, is announced by 
the Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This Get- 
telman Speed Plow is the result of years 
spent in the development of the highway 
and street snow-removal problems. 

The scraper blade is 38 inches high and 
is built in 9- or 10-foot lengths. Tubular 
push arms are attached to the front axle 
with a universal axle attachment and the 
arms telescope so that the angle of the 
blade may be adjusted to throw to either 
side of the road. One of the distinctive 
features of this equipment is the tripping 
action of the blade. When the blades hit 
obstructions which would damage an or- 
dinary plow, it pivots on the pusher arm 
attachment toward the horizontal position 
until it passes the object. Springs then 
bring it back to the operating position. 
In the cab a wheel on the end of the con- 


trol rod provides 
plow to a carrying position 


means of raising the 


Robinson & Steinman Move 
New York Offices 

Robinson & Steinman, consulting engi- 
neers, New York, have announced the re- 
moval of their offices to the Roebling 
Building, 117 Liberty Street, New York 


Fifty Years of Valve 
Manufacturing 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Kennedy 
Valve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
is being celebrated this year. In 1877, 
Daniel Kennedy started to make valves 
in a little shop on one of the floors of a 
four-story building on Gold Street in 
lower Manhattan, New York. The Ken- 
nedy business has developed until now 
there are two large plants occupying 35 
acres. Throughout each step in the manu- 
facture of Kennedy valves, pipe fittings 
and fire-hydrants, thorough analytical and 
physical tests are made to maintain high 
quality of material. The workmanship is 
also guarded in every possible way against 
imperfection. After machining, additional 
tests are made under more exact condi- 
tions than will occur in service and with 
valves or fire-hydrants in both 
and closed positions 

Following the 


opened 


final test and inspection 


1928 195 


delivered to the 
ing department, where 
loaded directly onto railroad cars 
from floors on the same level as the car 


the finished products are 
warehouse or ship; 


they are 


floors 
Every foundry operation from making 


cores o cleaning rough istings is pefre- 
formed with modern labor-saving ma- 
chines, materials and material-handling 
devices. The machine shops are equipped 
with boring mills, planers, lathes ltiple 
drills and sufficient tools of gr iriety 
for all machining and finishing operations 
on valves weighing up to 45.000 pounds 
each 


Silver Joins Advertising Agency 


Ralph R. Silver, for the past twelve 
vears Advertising Manager of the Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
is now issociated with the Cox Adver- 
tising Agency of that city. Under plans 
of reorganization Mr. Silver will acquire 


i substantial interest in this well-known 
idvertising firm Mr. Silver, who was 
also Assistant Secretary ind a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., known 
in the water-works industry, his connee- 
tion with the pipe 


\meri- 
is widely 


business having brought 
him in contact with water-works men in 
all sections of the | nited States 


Solvay Now Selling Liquid 
Chlorine 

The Solvay Syracuse, N. 
Y., and Corporation, 40 
tector Street, New York, have announced 
that liquid chlorine of high quality is now 
being manufactured and sold by these or- 
ganizations, The introduc- 
tion of this liquid chlorine marks another 
step in the expanding market activities of 
The Solvay Proce ss Co. Distribution plants 
have 


Proce ss Co 


Solvay Sales 


respectively. 


been perfected, and Solvay liquid 


chlorine is now available for immediate 
delive ry 1n tank cars or multiy le unit cars 
suitable to the general demands of the 
trade. Under these arrangements spot or 


contract shipments will be speeded. 


THE GETTELMAN SPEED PLOW, BUILT BY HEIL FOR SNOW REMOVAL 
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WELDED STEEL FABRIC 


Trusconize Roads & Streets 
for Permanency 


Truscon Products for reinforcing concrete roads 
and streets add materially to their life and cut 
down maintenance expenses. There is a Truscon 
Product to meet every need for concrete road 
reinforcing and construction: 

Truscon Welded Steel Fabric 
binds the concrete into a crackproof unit mass 


that will withstand the onslaughts of time, traffic 
and the weather. 


Truscon Dowel Contraction Joints 
to provide a definite plane of weakness in the 
pavement that forms a straight, regular crack 
when the concrete slab expands or contracts. 

Truscon Curb Bars 
give additional life to the corners of slabs and 
curbs by preventing wearing and chipping. 
Truscon Steel Road Forms 

enable the contractor to give a speedier, cleaner 
job in less time and at lower cost. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Factories at Youngstown and Los Angeles 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON 


See these products at the 
Road Show in Cleveland, 
January 9th to 13th at 

BOOTH AA-3 


DOWEL CONTRACTION JOINT 
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TRACKSON-FORDSON UNIT IN SNOW-REMOVAL SERVICE IN 


NEW ENGLAND AND 


NEW YORK 
At left, cleaning up after a heavy New England snowstorm at Gardiner, Maine, with a heavy 


duty model owned by the City Street Commission; 


center, Trackson-Fordson with a small 


wingless type snow-plow bucking its way through hard-packed drifts to open a way for motor 
travel; at right, unit equipped with Baker blade-plow cleaning up the streets of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
after a snowstorm 


Snow Removal with Light Tractors 


Hundreds of communities in the United 
States and Canada have found the way 
to the “open-road” in winter by means of 
the Fordson equipped with Trackson Full- 
Crawlers, made by the Trackson Co., 518 
Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. In the 
New England States alone more than 350 
o! these units were purchased by 200 town- 
ships and municipalities in the fall of 
1926 and used effectively a solution of 
snow-removal problems. 

Many of these Trackson-Fordsons were 
equipped with Sargent snow-plows made 
by the Union Iron Works, Bangor, Maine. 
They traversed the streets and highways 
in below-zero weather and in a short time 
alter the heaviest snowstorm the way was 
cleared from drifts. For the average snow- 
romoval job the 2-ton or standard Track- 
son-Fordson is used, but for plowing un- 
der unusually conditions, the 
heavy-duty Trackson-Full-Crawler, known 
as Model D, which converts the Fordson 
3-ton crawler with greater 
power and traction, has been developed. 
This model of the Trackson also affords 
greater crowding action at lower speeds 
than with the 2-ton unit. 
The Union Iron Works has recently pro- 
duced a heavy-duty model of the Sargent 
plow all-steel construction which is 
especially designed for mounting on the 
Model D Trackson-Fordson. 

The city of Gardner, Maine, owns a 2- 
ton as well as a 3-ton Trackson-Fordson. 
3. F. Jose, City Engineer, recently made 
the following statement regarding these 
units: “The plow and the tractor are per- 
fectly balanced, and the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained are astounding. I do not 
know what the capacity of the outfit is, 
but I know that opened up without 
any difficulty drifts 4 feet deep, which 
left banks on the side of the road 7 and 
8 feet high. For the work accomplished, I 
consider this snow-fighting equipment 
the most economical and efficient on the 
market.” 

The Trackson-Fordson is made not only 
for use for suow-removal work, but for 
road construction and maintenance 
well because of its adaptability. The 2- 
ton outfit and the heavy-duty units 
both all-season machines. The former 
handles one-man graders, wheel and trail 


as 


severe 


Into a type 


are possible 


of 


we 


as 


aus 


are 


graders, drags, maintainers, ete., and the 
Model D has sufficient power traction to 
pull bigger graders and other road ma- 


to 10 feet, un- 
conditions. 


chines with blades from 7 
der difficult ground 
When Are City Trucks Moving? 

the 


In order to make economical use 
motor-truck 
departments and good use 


ol 


equipment ol various 


of paussengel 
cars provided for city officials, it is neces- 
sary to know just how much each is: oper- 
ating, and when. The Service Recorder 
Co., Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
developed the Servis Recorder, which tells 


thie complete story Every movement of 
the truck is recorded, as well as the idle 
time, in the form of a picture on a 24- 


hour chart 


THE SERVIS RECORDER, SHOWING CHART AND METHOD 
OF 


1928 197 
This Reeorder consists of stvlus which 
irks char The stvlus is mounted 

ma ndulum w | sed solely to sup- 
on te It swings con- 

vyhen In motion 

ving ol th limited by 
! wt A travel record 
( sed hun- 
lreds o ch n tl hart tha 
ierge together th Che 
winding disc set wo first 
to Ww 1 the clo movement which n- 
ina mynd is a | or! or 
| ! When th ehart 
| ad dow thie el 
the inding d irt f 
it cloc] sper | 
\ ng the cities w h have recently 
equipped trucks and passenger cars with 
Servis Recorders in order to know how 
long and hen they re in actual use 
day or nig |.t, are Orlando, Fla., 29; Lake- 
land, Fla., 19; Asheville N. C., 35: Dur- 
ham, N. C., 12; Chicago, IIL, 64; and 
Knoxville, Tenn., 25 
Four Thousand New Concrete 
Lighting Standards 
The village of Oak Park, Chicago's 
largest suburb and said to be the world 
largest village, has recently awarded a con- 
tract for 4000 American Joltite-Grantlite 
concrete lighting indards to the Ameri 
can Concrete Products Ce Forest Park 
Ill. The holes for the post foundations 
ind the trenches dug for the eable have 
made this usually culate citv” show 
signs of being torn up, but the taxpavers 
ire satisfied that their street-lighting pro- 
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Mention Tux Amenican Citry—it helps. 


4 The Russell Motot Patrols have troduced the greatest im- 
provement in quality and efficiency developed in years: i 
4 Road Builders everywhere roday realize the importance and | 
Vy, economy of high grade equipment and Russell has always been if 
\eader in bringing out better built road machinery: 
As compared with graders Russell Motorized Gradets 
will reduce the cost of operation and greatly increase the effici- 
ency of road work. 5 
The average horse. draw? gra covers 6 tO 7 miles of road 
one trip 4 day- The Russe | Motot Patrols equipped with long i 
blade - 10 t° 17-ft. - will extend practically the entire width of 
US | the average road and easily covet 70 miles - bettet work and 
also cutting out all corrugations which is ;mpossible with horse | 
graders. Russell Motor Patrols are Built in Four Sizes 
L No. 2 for Fordson tractor for powe® No. 4 for wCaterpillar” tractor for powe® 
ENT No. 3 for 10-20 tractor No. 5 for «Cletrac” 20-K tractor for powe* 
Scarifier>» Road Drags and Whe 
j Gravel Screenings Crushing ane 
RUSSELL GRADER MANUF ACTUR! COMPANY 
MINNESOTA | 
houses in all principal cities | 
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TWO CLETRACS, MODEL 100, ON CARS AT THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY'S 
LOADING PLATFORM READY FOR SHIPMENT TO ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


Rotary King snow-plows were attached to these tractors upon their arrival and they are being 
used this winter for snow removal 


Speedy Dump-Trucks 

A few years ago there were only large 
motor trucks and consequently only heavy 
motor dump-trucks. The possibility for 
economy in the handling of loose materials 
was.soon plainly evident and forced the 
consideration of many problems previously 
unthought of in this particular field of en- 
deavor. For transporting large quantities 
of material over paved highways, a large 
motor dump-truck was, without doubt, the 
proper thing, but there were also many 
requirements for small quantities of ma- 
terials to be transported on unpaved roads 
and in places where it would be impossible 
to use the larger truck. 

Furthermore, the these large 
pieces of equipment was sometimes pro- 
hibitive to communities with small or 
average budgets, and yet it was felt that 
the horse-drawn dump-wagon was a thing 
of the past. Having this in mind, the 
Wood Hydraulic Hoist and Body Co., De- 
troit, Mich., designed and built the fast- 
operating G-1 hoist, particularly adapted 
for use on light, high-speed pneumatic- 
tired trucks. In this combination, that 
highly desirable commodity, speed, is fea- 
tured. Speed in the hoist is a companion 
to speed in the truck. The G-1 hoist 
dumps its load in from 4 to 6 seconds as 
compared to the ordinary hoist dumping 
time of 20 seconds. It is readily seen that 
over a period of time, 15 seconds saved on 
each dump means many more loads per 
hauling day. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show three separate installations of 
G-1 Wood hoists in International, Graham, 
and Chevrolet chassis. 


cost ol 


Group Play Equipment for Re- 
creation Centers and Schools 
Group play without friction, safety for 
the youngest children, wholesome exercis« 
for the whole body, and development of 
self-reliance are some of 
the “Junglegym” of The Playground 
Equipment Co., 122 Greenwich Street, 
New York. This piece of equipment satis- 
fies the deep-seated instinct for climbing 


the features of 


and kee ps the children from trees, fences, 
ladders and other 


since 


things unsafe 

the average child gets but little 
opportunity to stretch out and hang the 
weight of the body from the arms, this 
play iffords 


apparatus him an opportu- 


nity to develop a very important set of 


THE JUNGLEGYM 


muscles of the upper body. Climbing pre- 
vents the relative 
the upper body, 


under-development of 
leading to weak 
backs, shoulders and chests, to which so 


iris, 


many children are prone. The use of this 
device also develops group coordination, 


199 
stimulates physical courage and permits 
large number children to play in a 
small space without supervision. Regard 
vy the righ ers, sportsmanship, 
initiative nd courage are de veloped 
This eq ‘ ( es in several sizes 
The “Junglegym Junior” in the photo- 
graph is built fo hildren trom 3 to 12 
veal It is m cted w i and is 
sulted Kinder tel ind 
I vy day private homes, and 
heig orn ig At least 15 children 
can pl oO | sa time with 
entire safet ground space it oc 
ples is 5x7 
Over 1,000 ww 1 this play equipment 
| he Ur d States 
| een hurt on ther 
1) new and added d 
hghts trom the device, inventing games 
o! dese1 More than 100 games 
have been invented by the children at 


one famous school in the Middle West, to 
be played on the ¢ 


quipment. Children do 
net tire of it; it has that illusion of dan- 
ger, without the reality, which fascinates 
them. It can | sed either indoors or 


outdoors 


Purity in Municipal Swimming 
Pools 

Wherever situated, and regardless of 
size, swimming pools, to be inviting and 
recirculation, which 
consists in the use of the 


sanitary, must empl 


Same water over 


and over. With this principle, indoor 
pools need be drained only once in sev- 
eral months, and outdoor pools are not 
emptied during the entire swimming sea- 


son. Only a small addition of fresh water 
is made daily to compensate for splash, 
evaporation, and other minor losses. In 
some states, the safeguarding of bathers 
with sanitary pliances already is man- 
datory, and other state boards of health 
are preparing regulations that will bring 
swimming pools under their control. Wher 
t is realized that many skin infections 
ind communk ible dise ses can be con- 
tracted from unprotected pools, there is 
no reason why tandards set forth for 
drinking water should not be demanded 


The use of filters, chlorina- 
afford the 
protection demanded by public health offi- 
cials and doctors for pools 
ire used by only 


sterilizers, 
tors and other equipment will 


whether 
i few or by 


they 


many peo- 


INTERNATIONAL, GRAHAM AND CHEVROLET TRUCKS EQUIPPED WITH WOOD 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
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INTERLOCK 


Licensed under C. 


* 


Locks the 
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The Me 


By this method, 


corrugated 
tamping. 


surface. The 


manner. 


lull details on request. 


“Interlock” 
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. Mullen International Patents 


ADS” improvernent 
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TRADE MARK | 


a corrugated pattern is impressed on the lower course by a 
roller, giving an added compression by means of compressed-air 
A very dense asphaltic-concrete mixture underlayer can be used, as 
the top course has something to “key” to instead of simply raking on a porous 
top surface can be relatively thin, and is rolled in the usual 
The result is a pavement that will not shove or roll under traffic. 
Equipment supplied to successful bidders wherever 
is specified. 


This company is not in the contracting business. 


INTERLOCK ASPHALT PAVING CORPORATION 


250 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Strat nusu ns for obtaiming 
lurg economical, flow 
h ken. Where for- 
experience for 
Sins slow or ¢o 
I operation 
ngineer nd ¢g gists now know that 
this trouble ts 1 by sand packing 
ound the we ng off the water 
ow ! cted means 
Air-made w ! ed by the 
Air-Made Well ¢ 725 Herskowitz Binld 
ng, Oklahor ( Okla nd Sullivan 
ir-lifts conquet hese ‘rious 
troubles | g out tl sand and 
replacing it el The gra 
el acts as an ¢ barrier to preven 
sand from clogging tl screens, and in 
creases the coll on area for the water 
<o that in ncereasea mount ol 
flows into the well As the process of 
removing sand and inserting gravel is 
continuous throughout the life of the well, 
THE ROBERTS HORIZONTAL PRESSURE FILTER, MADE IN CAPACITIES FROM 210 (= 
TO 700 GALLONS PER MINUTE FOR LARGE OUTDOOR OR INDOOR POOLS by : i 
The recirculation system and filtere in a heavy cast iron body In the ease of °- i; ° 
vt the Roberts Filter Manufacturing Co., indoor pools, «1 heater is installed to insur aoa Wicd Ls 
Darby, Pa., are designed to assure water comfortable bathing temperature This 
rification. With recirculation, the water can be equipped wit! n tol ( - 
drawn from the drain connection at perature regulator vhicl when set for f i iI ’ 
he deep end of the swimming pool by any desired t ratur will iintain fll 
centrifugal pump and is returned through — specified degree constantly within a nat rt 1 za 
essure filters to the shallow end of the row range o riines i 
vol. The filters of this company are of Kquipment for « ne the 
cus Iron or steel construction. The cast roo ot | nadoor t ned ools con ame 
iron filters are built in sections so that sists o bro! y = 
they can be taken through small doors or on either side « ff-bristled bi 
passageways to the point of erection and Other fittings and connections 
ire made in sizes applicable to pools of tured by this company e of substa 
75.000 gallons capacity or less. Steel fil- construction and present an attractive 
ters are built in both vertical and horizon- — pearance hen set in place in either con- 
tal types; the plates ire of mild tank crete or tile-lined pools 
steel, the dished heads of flange steel, and a 
compu ig ucKhesses ane ne 1008 . i 
riveting Manholes ind handholes are Water-Supply 
conveniently located to permit access to Where water-supply lies in sand or silt A TYPICAL AIR-MADE WELL 
their interior. Facilities are provided for 
distributing the incoming raw water uni- 
formly over the filter bed. The filtering 
medrum is selected silica sand, which is 
superimposed over a graded hed of hard 
filter gravel. The underdrainage system, 
which consists of a centrally located mani- 
fold with galvanized strainer pipes spaced 
| 6 inches center to center, is designed to 
secure uniform withdrawal of filtered 
water and effective distribution of wash 
water. 


A coagulator is furnished with each in- 
} stallation of these filters. The function of 
this apparatus is to dissolve and propor- 
tionately feed into the incoming raw 
water minute quantities of erystal am- 
monia alum, which, when combined with 
the impurities and suspended matter, co- 
agulates them and forms a gelatinous mass 
on the upper surface of the filter beds, the 
operation being entirely automatic. 


A hair catcher on the pump suction line 
: arrests hair, lint and other foreign sub- 
stances, which, if not removed from the 
water, in time will clog the pump and 
make effective washing of the filters more 
difficult. This device consists of a cylin- THE AIR-MADE WELL INSTALLATION AT LEWIS, KANS., SHOWING FLOW 
drical bronze wire strainer contained with- FROM WELL AND SULLIVAN CUMPRESSOR 


_ 
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PLUMBER & UTILITY 
PAVEMENT CUTS 


The New A-B-C 
Method 
Of Repair 


Takes The Place 
Of The Old Way 


The A-B-C Method is a permanent repair, made immediately 
following the fill, and eliminates red lights, barricades, liability | 
and broken-down pavements. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NUMBER 236 

Asphalt Brick Company 

5201-15 South 38th Street 


Stelzer Trench Cover used in St. Louis, Mo. 
connection with A-B-C Method 


Yes—we should like you to mention THe American Cry. 
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these wells have a tendency to increase in and that start cold, are now being mar- 
flow as time goes on keted by the Superior Gas Engine Co.. 

The cross-section illustration gives a Springfield, Ohio, and the Otto Engine 
ready understanding of the process of this Works, Philadelphia, Pa nder the trade 
equipment. A sheath casing surrounding nat Superior-Otto d l engines. These 
the regular well casing is driven down in- = dies gines are | sizes from 60 
to the hardpan, effectively shutting off the te 360 horsepower with one. two. thre 
sand until the well casing is placed, with fom s1x cylinders, rated 60 horse- 
the perforations located in the water- pow ( ler. The e dependabk 
bearing strata. Perforations of sufficient nd eco r electric light and 
size are provided to admit the sand freely — pows 1 refrigeration plants, water- 
but to hold back the gravel works, drainage, | lic dredging, ete. 

The air-lift lootpiece 1s then installed Being of the slow-s d stationary type. 
in the well casing with a sealed well top buil heavy « ind continuous ser- 
and valves on the discharge and air pip- vice o long ods, they insure low 

FLEET OF 4-CUBIC-YARD EAGLE DUMP-WAGONS OPERATED BY SYRACUSE, 
N. Y. 
ing. These permit air pressure to be tuel consumption and low maintenance 
placed on the columns of water in the costs 


well to reverse the flow out through the 
perforations in the screen. Gravel of se- 
lected size is set between the sheath cas- 


ing and the well casing and held at a 
level above the bottom of the sheath. 
This sheath casing is then withdrawn 


gradually while back-flowing is employed 
to stir up and pump out the sand, at the 
same time forcing the gravel to take its 
place. In this way, a large bed of gravel 
is placed around the screen while the 
sheath casing is withdrawn to uncover the 
necessary amount of perforations to 
handle the flow. 

After the well has been completed, a 
cement passage carries gravel to the space 
between the sheath and well casing, so 
that as the sand is removed by continu- 
ous pumping it is replaced by the gravel, 
and the entire bed is kept clean from 
sand by occasional back-blowing. 

These wells are not only dependable 
and economical, but they are also orna- 
mental. The concrete stand with plate- 
glass windows transforms them from 
merely good wells to beautiful fountains 
The operator can tell at a glance, by look- 
ing through the window, just what each 
well is doing. The entire well head, being 
of concrete, steel and glass, 
and practically indestructible. 

There are no working valves, plungers, 
impellers, bearings, pump rods, or other 
moving parts in the well to be worn or 
¢cut out by sand, since all these wells aré 
pumped exclusively with the Sullivan air- 
lift pumping systems, made by the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., 162 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The air-lift system 
is made to order for each individual in- 
stallation and fits exactly the conditions 
encountered to obtain the best results. 


18 


Sanitary 


Four-Cycle Diesel Engines 
Diesel engines that are built on the 
four-cycle principle with airless injection 


Simplification of design through airless 
injection of fuel into the cylinders in- 
creases the mechanical efficiency and re- 
duces operating and maintenance costs ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The 
shock and smooth running resulting from 
medium compression 


less 


as compared with 
high compression are stated by the manu- 
facturers to be decidedly beneficial from 


in operating standpoint. This is made 
possible by four-cycle operation with its 
complete scavenging, which on the intake 


stroke completely 
fre sh air. 


( 


fills the cylinder with 
Under these conditions the mod- 
360 to 380 pounds 
at the end of the 


ate compression ol 
raises the te mperature 
compression far above 
of the heaviest fuel 
neous firing when st 


dependabk 


the ignition point 
ind insures instanta- 
irting cold, as well as 
running. Each 


ignition when 


1928 
cylinder head is rovided with a start- 
Ing, all ilve Oo Hie Cage An un- 
sual I s a hand wheel for lock- 
ing the il to seat and raising the 
ish-rod on the cam lever. This arrange- 
ent permits shutting off air from any 
cylinder during the starting operation, as 
well as locking the valve gl le the 
ngine sou nm 
Horse-Drawn Wet Garbage 
Collection 
For horse-drawn wet garbage collection 
the Eagle Wagon Works Auburn, N. Y > 
has designed a wagon made in 3- and 4- 
yard capacities. It has 4-inch tires on 
wheels which completely cut under the 
neck, and the wagon is dumped by means 


ol a power! il unde r-body hand-o; erated 


hoist 

his equipme nt is furnished with or 
without metal covers, two on each side 
and one rear It has a loading st« p on 
each sick Hooks for pails ire it the 
rear of the wagon and it is « mmplete in 
every respect. 

The wagon used is the regular Eagle 
wagon with running-gear and front end, 
with steel fantail, watertight body, hand 
hoist ind steps added The body is 96 
inches long and 60 inches wide 


New International Filter Com- 
pany Representative in 
Kansas City 


The International Filter Co., 333 West 
25th Place, Chicago, Ill., has announced 
that its office at 314 Interstate Building 
Kansas City, Mo., is now in charge of 
George W Paul tte, formerly Water- 
Works Superinte ndent at Em oria, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Paulette is a native of Kansas 
City, a graduate of Missouri University, 
and recently represented E. W. Bacharach 


& Co., in the municipal filtration field 
His experience in engineering work while 


with Black & Veatch, consulting engineers 


in Kansas City, and his familiarity with 
filtration plants from the operating stand- 
point enable him to be of service in this 
field 


A TYPICAL SUPERIOR-OTTO DIESEL ENGINE FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
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THE WHY OF ASPHALT PAVING 


Florida 


England 
than all « 


the winter playground of America, and New 


the summer playground, have more asphalt 


ther improved types. 


The Thirteen Southern States have a combined mile- 
age of asphalt greater than that of all other improved types 


of pavements on their Federal aid highway systems. 


America’s Twelve Largest Cities have for the past 
six years selected asphalt for three-fourths of their paving 
requirements. 


Cuba selected asphalt for the seven-hundred-mile boule- 
vard comprising the world’s largest highway contract! 


THE ANSWER 


BECAUSE Asphalt is the most 
durable and economical, is dust- 


less, waterproof, smooth riding, 


low in maintenance cost, restful 


and pleasing to the eye, free from 


detours. 


Write for Information: 


THE ASPHALT ASSOCIATION 


441 Lexington 


Albany, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 


Avenue, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
Toronto, Canada 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? 


Please do. 
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THE 


\n Impeller Agitator for Water 
freatment 

An impeller designed to 
xing which is so important 


agitator give 


fliaent n 


hemical softening of hard waters and 
chemical dosing of turbine waters, 
heen developed by the Dorr Co., 247 
rk Avenue, New York A feature of 


nsiderable importance 18 the ability of 
= agitator to turn over a large volume 
water at a velocity which does not 
ik up floes. 

The tank contents ire circulated 


located 


marine 


evilindrical 
propeller is 
which 


rough centrally 
in which 


The draft tube, 


| 


revolves 


NEW DORR AGITATOR IMPELLER 
FOR WATER-WORKS 


slowly, 18 equipped at its lower end with 
a pair of radial arms with plow blades. 
The tank given a 
circulating movement in both the 


general 


horizon- 


contents are 


tal and the vertical planes, which results 
in a high rate of change of position of 
the various particles in the water being 


treated. The path of travel may be char- 


acterized as, first, upward through the 


draft tube; second, radially outward just 
below the surface third, down through 
the annular space between the draft tube 
and tank; and fourth, radially inward to 
the base of the draft tube It is the fune- 


tion of the slowly revolving rake arms to 
keep the bottom of the tank free from 
settled solids at all times and to serve as 


a means of moving such particles as do 
settle to a point under the draft tube 
where the sucking action of the prope ller 
tuay elevate them to the surface and re- 
turn them to circulation. 


The 


by i special two-speed reducer mounted 


draft tube and propeller is driven 


on structural steel supports spanning the 
tank, the solid propeller shaft running 
within the hollow draft tube shaft. The 
entire mechanism is carried by the steel 
supports, a submerged bearing at the bot- 


tom of the tank simply serving as a guide. 
The propeller is of the standard marine 
type and is rotated at a relatively high 
speed compared with the draft tube. The 
radial arms are hinged to, and rotate with, 
the draft tube provided with 
chains so that they may be swung into a 
vertical they 


and are 


position mm Cause become 
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stalled in 
down 


the settled solids after 


a shut- 
with a full tank. The 


water to he 


treated enters through in open 
side of the tank ightly bel 
lace ind overflows throug! 
ing diametrically opposite, but at the 
water-level. Mechanical feeders for add 
ing lime, soda asl rous sulphate, alur 
et located mvVvenientiv or thie 
supporting structur 

lurn-over, tl s tl me required to 
completely circulate the tank contents 
quirements o cl oblem and usual 
ranges ire on ) ght min 
rate of turn-over is influenced by 
speed, pitch ind ad meter ol the pro eller 
Accordingly DV Var g the dia eter Oo 


the 


draft tube and the 


teristics, velocity Iso may be varied to 
suit the requirements of different types 
treatment. 


In addition to the 
this agit 


water-works 


itor will probably find wid 


ippheation plants” where ndustrial 
wastes are treated chemically before sedi- 
mentation in mechanical clarifiers. Where 
exceptionally large volumes of water or 


waste are handled, several agitator mech- 
inisms may be installed in a single large 
tank. 
Installing a Tube Well System 

The installation of a Cook tube well as 


handled by A. D 
burg, Ind., is of 
fficials wells to tap 

The 


shoe on its lower end is first 


Cook, Ince., 
interest to 


Lawrences 
water-works 
oO underground 


well 


using 
with 
sunk 
water-bearing sand and gravel 
point the the 
strainer should rest. By valve 
hood which hooks on the bail 
plug, the strainer is lowered to the bottom 
of the ¢ 


screwed to 


sources of supply ising 
a drive 
through the 
to the where bottom ol 
means ol a 
nd strainet 
ising with a line of pipe or rods 
the hook The length of the 


strainer is now marked on the rod sticking 


out of the well. Thus, if a 10-foot strainer 
iz to be set, a mark should be made on 
the rod 10 feet above the top of the well 
causing With the lower end of the rod 
resting on the plug of the strainer ind the 
upper end projecting into the air, the cas- 
ing is pulled back until the top reaches 
the mark on the rod. While pulling back, 
the rod should be w itched to see that the 


strainer is not coming up with the casing. 


If the strainer sticks, a light tap with the 


rod will loosen it. After the bottom of 
the strainer is out of the casing, there is 
not much danger of its coming up. If di- 
rections are followed and measurements 


iccurately made when the top of the cas 


ing has been pulled up to the mark on 
the rod, the strainer will be uncovered in 
the water-bearing stratum and the foot 
of blank at the top of the strainer and 
the lead packer will be up in the well 
casing. Should it be necessary to 
pipe” when pulling back, the top rod 


ind 


the 


should he removed while 


pulling back 


Dumping 
After pulling a few feet 


drive cap should be t iken off and the top 
rod replaced, checking that the 
strainer is not coming up with the casing 


The next 
and strainer 


step is to withdraw 


hook. The swage block is 


lowered until its tapered end rests on the 
top of the lead packer 


A few light blows 


1928 


with the bar on the swage ock expand 
nd press the i wall he 
side of the casing ng nd-proot 
betw I casing | he 
! ! I \ or the 
wit} 
} di 
e strau vol 
ke 
A pl bras vo g hen 
vered into Kel with @ 
| ind straimeé nad he | 
hie oot-valve | having been 
oreed tight 1 = seat in the r in 
the bottor barrel It 1 iT n 
firmly into the her ickel sing 
the swage bloc he large i down 
hus tigh ide | ‘ the 
working barrel and the rubber and 
thus the working lis fixed 
tion. The plung ‘ rewed to 
he pump rods ar vered » th vell 
comy leting the itor \ ! re 
mains is to he rds ngtl re 
rator to setting the ler ve 
head 


z 

Siig 

ARES 

STEPS IN SETTING A COOK STRAINER 
AND, AT RIGHT, INSTALLING THE PUMP 


Kimball Made Advertising 


Manager 
The Ame LaFrance and Foamite 
(Corporatio | N nm need 


that Norman F. Kimball has beer 
Manager of Advertising 


Kimball's experience 


oimmted 


engineering field covers 


| 
| 
| ago | 
| : 
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For Road Building, Maintenance 
and Construction Work 


HE Trackson-Fordson has 
proven itself to be the 
most popular crawler 
tractor with road contractors 
and Road Officials throughout 
the country. It has demon- 
strated its ability as the most 
efficient and economical power 


for every purpose. 


wi, 


Trackson - Fordsons have 
Nw) proven that they will cut costs 
» on road building and maintain- 
ing operations, such as ditching, 
SN shaping, plowing, back filling, 

WSS grading,etc. Working under the 


most severe conditions, in 
water-soaked, muddy,swampy, 
sandy or loose soil, the Trackson 
with its sure-footed power 
will meet every emergency 
and is a brute for long hours 
and hard work. 


Its low first cost, economical 
operation and maintenance, 
together with its general all 
around usefulness, makes 
Trackson-Fordson the ideal 
power unit for contracting and 
road building. 


Write today for valuable road con- 
struction and Contracting 
bulletin. It will be sent 
you FREE. 


JTrackson Compan 


—MAKERS OF FULL -CRAWLERS 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE ,.Wts 


ag 
EA 
_~ WY a = & GF 
We 7, yy | 
— 
Yes—we should like you to mention Taz Ameaican Crry. 
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AIRPLANE HELPS CITY OFFICIALS CONSUMMATE BIG STREET-LIGHTING DEAL 
At eight o’clock of a Thursday morning a party of prominent Detroit business men took off from that city to Canton, Ohio. 


In a few 
hours they were discussing store and white-way lighting with W. A. Porterfield, Vice-President of the Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company of Canton. They next fiew to Cleveland where at Nela Park, Ward Harrison and O. F. Haas, street-lighting experts, were 


consulted for their opinions with regard to white ways. Taking off again at 5:30 p. m., the Detroiters arrived in their city before 

dark. This trip brought to a climax a decision to put a new white-way system in Detroit's downtown It also demonstrated the 

practicality of aviation for business purposes. Five men each saved themselves a day’s time. They were Jay Grinnell, Harry Hogan, 
E. F. Wright, Z. Himelhock, C. F. Holderman, and E. L. Grimes 


. > Spring feet result in stability and absorp- 
Pioneer to Represent Ahrens-Fox tion of vibration. The unit is especially 
in Texas Ldapt d to unwatering excavations, pump- 

The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co., Cin- ing out cellars, manholes and sewers, fill- 


cinnati, Ohio, has announced that the Pio- 
neer Fire Equipment Co. of Dallas, Texas, 
will represent it in the sale of Ahrens- 
Fox equipment throughout the Southwest, 
comprising the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, the western half of Louisiana, 
and possibly some territory adjacent 


ing tanks and boilers, handling oii and 
chemicals, irrigation, water-supply, bilge 
pumping on scows and barges, and fire 


protection 


Hazarid’s New York City Offices 
The New York office of the Hazard 


thereto. The Pioneer Fir Equipm« nt Mat makers of electricah 
Co. is owned and controlled by J. Ed les, has 
have been prominently identified with the off the H 
fire apparatus business in the Southwest Wire Co 
for many years. The office, showroom and THE HOMELITE PUMP UNWATERING A 
service station of the Pioneer Fire Equip- MANHOLE the ~ 

} ely D: les — q at 3600 Commerce The unit can be set any whe re without turing Co will be retained at 533 Canal 
need for foundations, skids or blocking. Street, New York 

A 95-Pound Pumping Unit 


A new portable centrifugal pumping 
unit, weighing 95 pounds, with a capacity 
of 7,500 gallons per hour has been devel- 
oped by the Homelite Corporation, Port 
’ Chester, N. Y. This unit consists of a 
high-efficiency centrifugal with 
bronze open-type impeller  direct-con- 
nected to a 114-horsepower single-cylinder 
air-cooled motor operating on gasoline or 
kerosene. 


The pump and engine are mounted on 
the same bas¢ ‘ which also acts as a fuel- 
tank, holding one gallon—sufficient to 
operate the engine for four or five hours 
The single shaft runs on oversize Norma 


tion and discharge are 2 inches in diam- j 
ter. The lift of the pump is 20 feet; a® \ 


: head, 45 feet. It will handle muddy, gritty 
water, oils, chemicals or anything that will 
pass through the foot valve strainer. 


The engine is air-cooled and the out- — EE 
fit is independent of cooling water-supply A 5-TON MACK TRUCK WITH AUTO EDUCTOR BODY, 9 FEET LONG, 6 FEET WIDE, AND 
and can be used even in the lowest tem- 34 INCHES DEEP, WITH A WATERTIGHT TAILGATE AND MANUAL CONTROL 
peratures The distance from the back of the cab to the front of the body is 33 inches to permit the mount- 


ing of the Eductor Pump and the Heil Hydro Hoist 


j 
~4 
4 
NY 
in 
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“Having used Firestone Cord 
Tires for 
private 
the 


tory t 


Every 


ir Pu pers are equippe 


eset cach of these tir 


the last nine years on 
cars and fire trucks in 
y of Auburn, with terri 
he third largest in United 
we are convinced of their 
lity on Fire Apparatus 
iwith 
es, which 
e¢ been in use for 
ir years and we have had 
lutely no tire trouble 
V. E. Cargion, Chief 
Auburn Fire Department, 
Auburn, Maine 


constant 
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This Tire is Setting New 


Fire chiefs all over the country are obtaining a new 
kind of tire performance from Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires. New records for long service are being estab- 
lished; greater safety and comfort than ever before 
are being experienced; and the maintenance of ap- 
paratus is being greatly reduced. 

These are some of the advantages you gain in 
equipping with these tires, that are built of cords 
dipped in a rubber solution which saturates and in- 


Standards of Safety and Economy — 


sulates every fiber of every cord with rubber. Fric- 
tion and wear in the carcass is minimized and the 
whole structure of the tire is given great strength. 
The Firestone Dealer in your locality is trained and 
equipped to give your department the complete 
service which enables you to get all the extra bene- 
fits out of these better tires. Call your dealer today, 
and find out how he is prepared to save you money 
and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER Serna hwtnd, 


Do you mention Taz American City when writing? 


Please do. 


ih 
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kor Snow Removal 


end Excavating 
Snow 1 val excavating S ure 
} ‘ North 
hy bv tl W.M 
Bl Ma ing ¢ 3673 Michigan 
Aver ( g 
gy a 
Fo 
! 
‘ 
| and hand 
ex il lt | 
gy nt operate \ 
A 3'2-TON SCHACHT ‘‘ROAD MAKER'’’ EQUIPPED WITH PNEUMATIC TIRES out o l two 
model ( 
A 2-Yard, 2-Batch Truck with each, and two aerial towers. The fire was M vith 
314-Ton Capacity extinguished within ten minutes after the snow-removing i 
\ 2-batch truck, the Roadmaker on ing the summ il sorts ol 1 and 
a The new deluge truck, on a heavy-duty nstructiol in 
with a maximum carrying capacity of 3 Model 53 MI 
tons, has been put on the market. by The 29-inch ti 
Ohio. It has a wheelbase of 132 inches connections Tor two the unit may quickly for 
body, 6 inches wide at the rear, which It : ad ea snow 
is intended lor ise In connection witl per dar 
out easily without any manual effort when . 
ire-boat, or with the fire-boat alone. It ted o | 
the body is elevated. curries 1,200 feet of 345-inch hose and 1.- the one r } mtrol « ike 
This Roadmaker is equipped with 36 x 500 feet of 24-inch hose. The truck has Raising. lowering 
6-inch pneumatic tires, duals in the rear, in enclosed eab which seats the entire ! ! osit lol nage eans of tl 
mounted on Budd dise wheels, which are ¢yew of three men. In winter when streets control I e bucket a ed | 
not only conducive to faster vehicle speed are jey, hose lines with high-pressure noz- means of anot ever, and is brought 
under favorable operating conditions, but zies are hard to control, but with the back to its { osition vy being 
ilso provide increased traction when oper- wk two high-pressure streams are easily dropped to th round. When the bucket 
iting in mud. The number of days that played on any part of a burning building, reaches its « height and wl 
the average dump-truck is compelled to either at close range or from a safe dis- wches j 
be idle, due to unfavorable weather and tance. If the truck working close un- ally stops. 
road conditions, is reduced to a minimum, der a wall which seems in danger of fall- Th low-lift digger raises 1} oud 42 
since this truck can operate almost as effi- jing, it may be driven back quickly, pulling inches and has a dumping elearane: 24 
ciently in soft mud as on hard city streets. jts hose connections after it inches lr} ed rj iling 


The maximum governed speed is 30 
miles per hour. Complete equipment in- | 7 
cludes a St. Paul unde rbody hoist, 2-vard 


steel body with side boards and division 
gate, Crescent convertible cab, electric 
lights and starter. 


A New Fire-Fighting Truck 

A new deluge truck has recently been 
tested satisfactorily by the Chicago, IIL. 
Fire Department. It is a product of The 
White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
used on an old four-story brick building 
overlooking the river at Wacker Drive 
ind Franklin Street. The building was 
to be razed, so firemen filled it with lum- 
ber and excelsior, sprinkled 250 gallons 
ol gasoline over the st materials ind, when 
all hose lines had been laid, applied the 
torch. The flames were allowed to rag 
for several minutes until the building re- 
sembled a roaring furnace, before any 
water was thrown. 

The two deluge turrets on the Whité 
truck were connected to the pumps on a 
fire-boat moored in the river. The two 
turrets combined have a capacity of 3,- 
500 to 4,000 gallons per minute. Other 
apparatus used included two White squad 
trucks with standpipes and single turrets 


; - : NEW FIRE-FIGHTING TRUCK ON WHITE CHASSIS, USED BY THE CHICAGO FIRE 
with a capacity of 1,500 gallons a minute DEPARTMENT 
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Your City can use a 


RPILLAR 


Tractor the year ‘round 


AMERICAN CI 


46 


“Caterpillar” 
Tractors mean bet- 


ter streets and roads 


..and more of them. 


za 


, 


JANUARY. .. Roads Cleared 


FE B RU A RY ... Garbage Cheaply Disposed 


f 


JUNE Clearing Rain-washed Debri; 


- 


SE PTEMBER. . Pulling Down Hedges 


“Caterpillar” 
Dealer near you 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, IMlinois San Leandro, California 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


OCTOBER. .. Building New Roads 


Successor to 


T. OFF. 
Mention Tue American City 


it helps. 


| 
JULY New Park Construction AUGUST. .- Building Roadside Drains 
| 
There is a 
4 
SSS 
NOVED ving Earth 
< Address: **Caterpilar’’— San Leandro 
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Thoroughly Compacted Black 
Base Construction 
; Under the trade name “Interlock As- 
” phalt,” the Interlock Asphalt Pavement 
Corporation. 250 West Street New 
: York, is pr | n- 
meni whicl le- 
rable fe 
“4 This new cor | e 
the C. A. Mu . | ed 
States he i A. R on 
n 
base cour ne the se of a dense 
‘ sphaltic concrete type mixture, owing to 
the fact that the ttern gives the top 
NORTH HYDRAULIC DIGGER LOADING A DUMP TRUCK on the porous ordi 
{ ements, lor the bond le pattern 
S bulk material, and it will pick up its fiesta was held on August 28, 1927, and impressed by a small, narrow, corrugated 
: load, transport the load 100 feet and han- shortly thereafter Monel met il traffic roller mounted on a bridge which spans 
@ dle at least 15 to 20 yards per hour. The markers were installed. These were sup- the pavement his roller, plus the t De 
high-lift digger, mounted on the standard plied by the Metal Traffic Marker Cor- ing air-gun mounted on it 
: Fordson with rubber-tired wheels, raises poration, 67 Wall Street, New York, sole saw-tooth section s shown in the illus- 


its load 90 inches and has a dumping manufacturers, and were used to lay out tration. Any inequalities in raking are 


clearance of 76 inches. The standard a series of permanent  silver-lik guide shown up immediately by this roller in- 
1% bucket capacity is 1-3-yard. The high- lines which serve as traffic lanes and safety stead of being “bridged” as with a wide 


lift model is also mounted on the Ford- zones throughout the business sections of steam roller, and the compression is much 
; son with Model F or Model D Trackson _ the city greater owing to the tamping action of the 
S crawlers, or on H. P. Rigid Rail track. Thus Mexico City has taken her place  air-gun 
with the growing number of cities The upper course is relatively thin and 
in the United States. and with consists of a thin asphalt or stone-filled 
numerous highway departments, Sheet asphalt mixture raked over the 


that now control motorist and der course and rolled in the usual manner, 


pedestrian trathe by the ust oO} 


A Pipe Thawing Generator Set 


metal markers For the Chicago in- 1 
n the colder portions ot the northern 
stallation, here illustrated, it was 
section of the United States and in Can- 
not necessarv to resort to a bull- . . 
ada, irost tlrequenthy penetrate to such 


fight, but the satisfaction expressed , 
depths that house services and sometimes 
with the results is as great as in ‘ 
\ T water-mains are lrozen The most sutis- 

t iot from t 
Mexico City oq ote rom if factory method ot thawing services ind 
recent letter irom Thomas H 


mains has been found to be by the 
Byrne, Superintendent of Streets 


electricity The Engesser Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Watertown, N. Y., has 


developed a thawing machine which 1s a 


Chicago, to the manufacturer: “The 
immediate change in the habits of 


pedestrians where the markers were com! lete,. selt-contained unit especially 


installed as crosswalk lines was visi- designed for thawing inderground = ser- 
bly pronounced, and the observance vice pipes This unit generates its own 
by motor-vehicle drivers was re- power, requiring no outside electrical con- 


markabl The marking has done a nection or electricians tor operating 


great deal toward traffic improve- Power is derived fron in engine as- 
ment in our city and we have been gembled from standard Ford parts ecare- 
the recipients of a great deal of fully fitted so that the engine is capable 
favorable comment on the subject of delivering its full load The electric 
The same officer comments favor- generator is especially designed for pipe- 
ably on the ease of installation, and thawing service It is of the alternating- 


the high visibilitv of the markers in current type, which is most suitable for 


all weather this class of work. It is fitted with a field 


AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bull-Fight Puts Mexico City on 
Equal Footing with Chicago in 
Traffie-Marking Equipment 

Mexico City recently found herself los- 
ing place among the capitals of the world 
and other North American cities, in th 
matter of expediting traffic movement, 
and at the same time handicapped for 


funds to install the equipment judged es- 
sential for overcoming the deficiency 


City officials conceived the idea of staging 


METAL TRAFFIC MARKERS AT CLARK 


a big festival and bull-fight to raise the SECTION OF INTERLOCK ASPHALT PAVEMENT DESCRIBED ABOVE 
money. Accordingly, a characteristic The sawtooth projections of the base course slightly outlined, are 1'/, inches center to center 


| 
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What Will It Cost Us Next Year? 


The longer life—the smaller operating 
expense —the exceptionally low depre- 
ciation of Standard Speed Wagons are 
things that you can fully appreciate 
only through Speed Wagon ownership. 
Thousands of Speed Wagon users all 
over the country have told us this. 


to cope with modern traffic. You can test 
the superior safety of the Standard’s 4-wheel 
brakes—the easy handling and cab com- 
fort that keep drivers efficient. You can 
examine the extra chassis staunchness that 
resists roughest usage. And the perform- 
ance of the Standard Speed Wagon today 
is a guarantee of what it 


Today, try out a Standard 
Speed Wagon for yourself. 


A Speed Wagon For Every Trucking Need 


will do—and how little it 


JUNIOR MASTER 
Capacity uptoone-halfton, Capacity up to two tons, 
Chassis S895 Chassis $1645 
STANDARD HEAVY DUTY 


Capacity up to a ton and Capacityuptothree tons, 
a half. In two wheelbases, Chassis $2185. Special 
at $1345 and $1445 Dual Internal Brakes 


will cost—next year, and 
for many years beyond. 


You can match its 6-cyl- 
inder agility against ordi- 
nary trucks and see how 
much better the Standard 
Speed Wagon is equipped 


Be sure to try one out. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 


Prices at Lansing 


6 Cylinder D“WAc Brakes 
SPEE Coupe Cab AG ON ; 


for faster, surer, easier, cheaper hauling 


Mention Tus Ameaican Crry—it helps. | 
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j sto | k onto 
i | il 
! | ral 
he ant 1/15 
? ) 
nu 
have n red 1, ae 
col g tO tu han 
cen ra ! ( 
spread o | wet 
THE ENGESSER ELECTRIC THAWING UNIT ges less Wd ce ! lion gallons 
At Pl liately ter 
rheostat to control the current and also fine sand filters of 0.735 acres each ar ( 6 000 000 Hon roucre 
in ammeter which indicates the amount of renovated by the Blaisdell tractors, which 4 ! i with com © r 
current flowing in the cireuit. The com- remove clogging matter that has pen oval oO lan rag ver 
plete unit is assembled on a welded chan- trated in some cases far below the 12-inch YS per cet ( cher 1 hese 
nel iron base which is mounted on three teeth of the cleaner. The principles of the rates 1 1 ze 
wheels, giving it three-point suspension, Blaisdell cleaner are new in many respects, Of the 
eliminating any binding of bearings when and _ surprising results are accomplished Filts the 
not setting level. It also makes it con- Blaisdell found a way to apply the me- Blaisdell svs Iw ng Wil- 
enient for loading and unloading when chanical filter backwash with real mechan- min&ton. Del.. Philade { 
truck is used for other purposes. ical agitation added to what has been ter Pa i ! j Kodal (C‘o.s 
It has been found that a 44-inch pape, called slow sand _ filters The tractor Rochester, N.Y nt, ¢ 1 El 
300 feet long, can be thawed in from 3 unique in many ways. It is the track-lay- Centro, Cal \ \) iM | 
to 10 minutes with 250 amperes; l-inch ing type, running on 27-inch-wide rubber Cunada. The s\ licable to anv 
pipe, 250 feet long, in 5 to 15 minutes with belts. The 8,000-pound weight of the ma- fine sand vithe hange ¢ rt 
300 amperes; 4a 1'4-inch pipe, 200 feet chine is spread so that there is less than ther t | thre i! che 
long. in 10 to 20 minutes with 350 am- 2 pounds per square inch pressure on the enough t } re oO SO) 
peres; a 2-inch pipe, 150 feet long, in 15 sand surface. Owing to the slimy mud in ih-wid Oo} rh ning 
to 30 minutes with 100 LN pe4res ; ind «a which it operate s necessary to arrive nit Is manu red bv the Bl bul 
3-inch pipe, 100 feet long, in 30 to 60 min- the wheels on ali four corners mi ( S. E. corner 20t] 1 Indiana 
utes with 500 peres The tractor | shes a suction Calssor \ Ph hia, Pa 
The cost of operating this set on a which slides on the muddy sand surface 
bass of thawing 50 service pipes per sea- Six stirrer-heads revolve in the sand, and 4 Labor-Saving Shoulder 
son 18: Interest on investment, $872; use of from the ends of the hollow teeth of the S 3 
truck at 15 cents per mile, $15; gas and - stirrer-heads 40 gallons of water per min- Maintenance Unit 
oil, $3.50; labor, two department men, $60; ute are ejected into the sand. This water A fine strip of portland cement pave- 
! total of $150.50, making an average cost’ js pumped from the water standing on thi nt or haltic concrete pavement 1s 
: of $3.01 per service The machine weighs sand and in which the tractor operates ll very well for trathe, but vehicles are 
1,800 pounds, takes up a space 6 x 2! feet, 
' and is only 4 feet high. The necessary 


clamps and two 100-foot lk ngths of cable 
furnished the for 
necting 

Among the users of these machines are 
Watertown, N. \ Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Kittery, Maine; Portland, Maine; Chico- 
Mass.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Leominster, 
Mass.; Quiney, Mass.; Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; St. Cloud, Minn.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Rochester, N. H.; Hazelton, Pa.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Barre, Vt.; Burlington, 
Vt.; and Montreal, Canada. 


are with machine con- 


pee, 


4 
Water Purification Costs Lowered 
: The Bureau of Water, Philadelphia, Pa., 
: has aided in the deve lopment of cleaning 
machinery for sand filters. Nearly one- 
half of the city’s 118 slow sand filters are 
operated under the Blaisdell system, in 
which the clogged filters are virtually 
vacuum-cleaned by 8,000-pound tractors 
| operating on the sand surface in 18 inches 


of applied water. ; 
At the Torresdale plant 65, at the Bel- 
mont plant 18, and at the Roxborough 8. 
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1 from 
i 3- 
Phe 


49 gallons iniected 


THE BLAISDELL SUCTION FILTER-SAND WASHER 


7 Mechani | gitution ind turt lent 
water scrut ogging matter trol the 
; ey sand \ tot of 240 gallons per minute ; 
of muddy ndy water Is 
‘ inch hose at the head of the tracte 
excess OVENS gallons injected 1s 
47 
=| 
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Sold and Serviced by 
Dodge Brothers 
Dealers Everywhere 


See the 6-cylinder 2-ton— 
Road Builder and other 
types—at the Road Show in 
Cleveland, January 9-13. 


Power and speed made usable 
to the maximum degree .... 
Ruggedness and dependability 
that mean staying on the job 
.... Price so low that equip- 
ment capital is released for 
other work . . . . That is the 
new Graham Brothers Road 
Builder. 


Six cylinder engine... . 4 
speed transmission (a low low 
for exceptional pulling) .... 


RAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


See the NEW 
CYLINDER 
ROAD BUILDER 


4- wheel brakes (Lockheed Hy- 
draulic) .... achassis designed 
especially for the demands of 
2°-Ton dump truck work. 


Your local Dodge Brothers 
dealer will gladly show you 
this money maker. 


(CHASSIS F. O. B. DETROIT) 


Mention Taz American Crty—it helps. 


Built by 


Truck Division of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
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to the operator governs the flow of mate- 
rial under the tail-gate into the conveyor 
body and to the convevor screw. 

The distributor chute has six-way 
movement and adjusts itself to any un- 


evenness in the shoulder, and also weaves 
in and out along the edge of the road to 
take care of any variation in the path of 
the truck, by means of a tracer blade 
which is bolted on the inside of the chute 
ind a tension spring that brings the chute 


back to its inner position 

As the truck with the maintainer op- 
erates at all times on the right-hand side 
of the roadw does not interfere with 
traffic The extreme width of the machine 


is protected by icing flag sockets on each 


side to carry the highway safety flags as 


required Dv some states 


Electro-Chemical Plant at 


Tacoma, Wash. 
4 The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
’ Co., Philadelphi Pa., which holds all 
the capital sto f the Tacoma Electro- 
Chemical Co has announced that the 
; Tacoma Com nv has sec ured a large | lot 
of ground within the limits of the city of 
Tacoma where it will erect a plant to pro- 
due liq = rine caustic soda and, 
later, other ite Preliminary plans have 


heen made ind ilter revision, construc- 


THE BARBAZON SHOULDER MAINTAINER AND ITS WORK tlt It 
1. The distributor unit showing spiral conveyor. 2. A shoulder immediately after graveling Wilh 
with the maintainer. 3. Method of driving spiral conveyor. 4. The conveyor in action, show- tliat the plant will be in operation in the 
ing flow of material from conveyor and method of spreading on shoulder. 5. The shoulder  gyjppont year 
maintainer showing control wheel : 
Large Tar and Asphalt Heater 
Order for Texas 
The last carload of what is believed 
to be the large =f single orde r ever pl ue a 


bound to be forced to the edge and onto the desired width to fill the shoulder 

the shoulder from time to time. If the Coupled to a draw-bar on the rear of the 
i shoulder is not maintained in good condi- machine is a leveling blade weighing 71 
: tion, great damage to both motor vehicles pounds. This partially projects over the 
and pavement edge is bound to result. shoulder and levels all material even with 
The Brabazon Manufacturing Co., Stough- the roadway. Since it is at a slight angl 
yi ton, Wis., has developed a shoulder main- it brings in the material to the roadway 

tenance machine which should be of great so that there is no space between the 
: interest to state and county highway offi- shoulder and the roadway proper Sur- 
cials and to contractors. This machine is plus material is carried to the outer point 

easily attached to 80 per cent of the pres- 

ent motor dump-trucks in use, preferably 
1% to dump-trucks of from 2% to 5 yards ca- 
; pacities, and when attached forms a rigid 
unit. 


tor tar and asphalt heaters was recently 
shipped by Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl 
Street. Cincinnati, Ohio, to the state of 
Texas 

This order was received from the State 
Highway Department of Texas and called 
for a lot of 50 Trail-O-Heaters, each hav- 

The supply of materials is under the ing a capacity of 300 gallons, and each 
control of the operator at all times and equipped with a hand spraying attach- 
he is able to furnish more or less material ment. This equipment is to be used for 
as is required by the fill on the shoulder, the maintenance of roads throughout the 


as the operator has a full view of the — state The transaction was handled 
The Brabazon shoulder maintenance 


machine is attached at the rear of the 
dump-truck, mounted across the rear of 
the frame by an 8-inch mounting channel, 
by three heavy U-bolts clamped over the 
frame. No holes are drilled into the truck 
frame for mounting and the machine can 
be easily attached in 15 minutes, leaving 
the truck free for other use, thereby not 
tying up the equipment. 


shoulder ahead and can make adjustments through the Browning-Ferris Machinery 
in ample time A large hand wheel closs Co Littleford distributors for Texas. 


The machine is power-driven from the 
left rear wheel by a cast steel sprocket 
wheel, especially designed for this purpose. 
The inner footing of the sprocket bolts 
to the truck wheel, and power is trans- 
mitted through a heavy-duty pin and cot- 
ter type drive chain to a driven sprocket 
gear which drives the conveyer through a 
special clutch. 

The 16-inch double spiral serew con- 

veyor, which is contained in a steel con- 
| veyor body, carries the materials which 
flow from the truck and discharges them 
into a distributor chute on the right side 


of the truck. Whe 5 ¢ » is prop- 
ick. When this chute is proj LAST CARLOAD OF BIG ORDER FOR ASPHALT HEATERS LEAVING THE LITTLEFORD 
erly adjusted, it spreads the material to PLANT FOR TEXAS 
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THE AMERICAN CIty 


SHOULDER MAINTENANCE 


STATISTICS SHOW 


IS EXPENSIVE WITH MOST METHODS 
NOW IN USE 


SPEED - ECONOMY 


with materials mechanically 


applied the MODERN WAY 


ONE-MAN operation, plus Truck Speed 
cf FIVE MILES per hour, plus CON- 
TINUOUS operation. Compared with 
cther present methods, what are 


THE RESULTS?—THE 
BRABAZON SHOULDER "MAINT TENANCE MACHINE 


will give you savings of from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


per day. Can you afford to be without this machine at such savings? 
Made to attach on your present motor dump truck. Easily attached. Quickly detached. 


Write for information MAKE YOUR GOOD ROADS SAFER 
BRABAZON MANUFACTURING CO. 
STOUGHTON WISCONSIN 


HIGH. PAILE 

SAVE “100000<.MORE 
DURING 1928 


Highway Trailers will help many cities save $100,000.00 
and more during 1928 


Some cities are saving five to ten times that much since the installation of High- 
way Trailers and the Highway Method of Garbage, Ash and Rubbish Collection. 
The amount of savings which can be effected will depend on the size of your 


City and your present method of coliection. 
WRITE US FOR SPECIAL LITERATURE 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY Edgerton, Wisconsin 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST TRAILER PLANT 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps 
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